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THE  HEROISM  OF  THE  MINISTRY  IN  THE 
HOUR  OF  CHRISTIANITY’S  PERIL* 

The  reading  of  the  Church  Fathers  is  not  infrequently  a 
dreary  and  disappointing  labor.  One  is  forced  to  wonder 
how  it  came  that  the  authors  of  these  tedious  commonplaces 
and  pious  irrelevancies  ros^  to  so  high  a  place  when  they 
were  alive  and  achieved  so  imperishable  a  renown  when  dead. 
This  is  true  even  of  him  who  is  reputed  to  have  been  the 
most  eloquent  of  them  all,  Chrysostom.  Yet  in  the  con¬ 
clusion  to  his  homilies  on  the  Letter  to  the  Romans  there 
is  a  passage  which  sustains  any  reputation  which  Chrysostom 
had  for  eloquence,  then,  or  in  suceeding  ages.  He  says  that 
of  all  the  cities  he  loves  Rome  the  most  because  there  Paul 
died,  there  his  dust  reposes  and  there  he  will  be  raised  up 
to  meet  the  Lord.  In  his  enthusiasm  he  prays  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  throw  himself  about  the  body  of  Paul  and 
be  riveted  to  his  tomb;  “to  see  the  dust  of  Paul’s  body  that 
sowed  the  Gospel  everywhere;  the  dust  of  that  mouth  which 
lifted  the  truth  on  high,  and  through  which  Christ  spake 
the  great  and  secret  things,  and  greater  than  in  his  own 
person;  the  dust  of  those  hands  off  which  the  serpent  fell 
into  the  fire  and  through  which  the  sacred  writings  were 
written;  the  dust  of  those  feet  which  ran  through  the  world 
and  were  not  weary;  the  dust  of  those  eyes  which  were 
blinded  gloriously,  but  which  recovered  their  sight  again 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world;  the  dust  of  that  heart  which 
a  man  would  not  do  wrong  to  call  the  heart  of  the  world, 
so  enlarged  that  it  could  take  in  cities  and  nations  and  peo- 

*  An  Address  delivered  at  the  noth  Commencement  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary. 
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pies,  which  burned  at  each  one  that  was  lost,  which  despised 
both  death  and  hell,  and  yet  was  broken  down  by  a  brother’s 
tears.” 

Christianity  is  in  greater  peril  today  than  ever  before  in 
its  long  history.  It  is  not  the  peril  of  this  world’s  hatred 
and  persecution,  for  the  world  is  too  indifferent  to  the 
Church  to  hate  her  and  persecute  her;  it  is  not  the  peril 
of  corrupt  and  immoral  living,  eating  like  a  canker  within 
her  breast;  it  is  not  the  peril  of  sectarian  strife  and  violence, 
and  the  madness  of  the  theologians ;  nor  is  it  the  peril  of 
current  ideas  about  the  nature  of  man  and  the  order  of  the 
world  which,  if  true,  evacuate  Christianity  of  its  meaning. 
It  is  the  peril  of  abandoning  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Redeemer 
from  sin.  There  are  those  who  would  not  agree  with  me  in 
saying  that  this  is  a  peril;  they  say  that  it  is  a  disaster 
which  has  already  come.  “There  seems  to  be  an  effort,” 
writes  one  of  my  correspondents,  the  rector  of  an  Episcopal 
church  in  New  England,  “to  explain  Christianity  without 
Christ.”  Another,  associated  with  one  of  our  Boards,  and 
confessing  himself  as  being  from  his  days  as  a  Fellow  at 
Harvard  anything  but  a  conservative,  says,  “Something  has 
eaten  the  heart  out  of  Protestant  Christendom  and  we  have 
only  the  husk  or  the  ghost  of  the  shadow  of  it  left.”  And 
another,  a  distinguished  minister  of  the  Congregational 
church  writes :  “The  Protestant  pulpit,  with  rare  and  fine 
exceptions,  has  ceased  to  preach  the  absolute  need  of  re¬ 
demption  through  the  Cross  of  Christ.”  These  things  are 
said  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  by  ministers  in  the  Prot¬ 
estant  Church,  that  Church  which  came  into  being  because 
it  had  or  claimed  to  have,  a  great  answer  to  a  great  question, 
“What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?”  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
Church  needs  today  as  never  before  a  Christian  ministry 
heroic  in  thought  and  life;  and  why  as  these  young  men  go 
forth  this  day  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  ministry,  that  cause 
which  might  fill  an  angel’s  heart,  and  once  filled  the  Saviour’s 
hands,  I  call  their  attention  to  three  things  in  the  ministry 
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of  St.  Paul,  whose  heroic  traits  of  mind  and  of  heart  are 
so  nobly  summarized  in  the  passage  just  quoted  from  the 
eloquent  preacher  of  Constantinople.  These  three  things 
are:  First,  the  heroism  of  his  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  Christianity,  as  a  unique,  distinctive  and  original  message 
of  Redemption  from  sin;  second,  the  heroism  of  the  life 
with  which  he  supported  and  vindicated  the  preaching  of 
such  a  message ;  and  third,  the  rewards  of  such  a  ministry. 

The  Heroism  of  Paul’s  Conception 
of  Christianity 

The  Heroism  of  Paul’s  conception  of  Christianity  as  a 
unique,  distinctive  and  original  message  of  Redemption  from 
sin  through  faith  in  a  tremendous  person,  Jesus  Christ!  One 
would  get  the  impression  today  that  the  chief  effort  is  to 
show  how  like  Christianity  is  to  something  else,  and  how  all 
its  doctrines  have  had  their  adumbration  in  ancient  altar,  or 
code,  or  literature.  But  however  that  may  be,  no  one  can 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  Christianity  got  its  first  foothold 
in  the  world  upon  an  altogether  different  theory;  nor  is  it 
conceivable  that  it  could  have  established  itself  in  the  world 
at  all,  had  it  proceeded  upon  any  other  plan.  It  started  with 
the  idea  that  it  was  totally  unlike  anything  else  that  the 
world  then  knew,  or  had  known,  or  could  have  known. 
“Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into 
the  mind  of  man  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
those  that  love  Him,”  said  St.  Paul  in  that  lovely  passage 
which  we  often  quote  in  our  prayers  when  speaking  of  the 
life  to  come  or  when  standing  by  the  still  form  of  the 
Christian  dead.  I  would  not  tear  that  saying  away  from 
the  tender  and  sacred  association  which  time  and  tradition 
have  given  them.  But  it  will  do  no  harm  to  remember  that 
what  Paul  had  in  mind  when  he  quoted  those  words  of 
Isaiah  was  that  the  Gospel  which  he  was  preaching  was  a 
divine  revelation,  a  truth  at  which  none  of  the  natural  fac¬ 
ulties  of  man,  such  as  seeing,  or  hearing,  or  meditating, 
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could  ever  have  arrived.  In  keeping  with  this  was  his 
favorite  name  for  the  Gospel  as  the  “mystery”  of  God  or  of 
Christ,  not  the  occult  or  enigmatic,  or  inexplicable,  but 
God’s  great  secret  of  redemption  from  sin,  hid  from  times 
eternal,  but  now  revealed  unto  the  humblest  Christian  and 
by  him  to  be  made  known  unto  all  the  nations.  The  sad 
thing  about  so  much  of  the  so-called  Christian  writing  and 
teaching  and  preaching  of  the  day  is  that  a  great  part  of 
it  might  have  been  done  just  as  well  by  one  who  was  not  a 
Christian.  We  must  get  back  into  the  Christian  pulpit  that 
note  of  independence  and  enthusiasm,  that  consciousness  of 
having  a  truth  to  proclaim  different  from  anything  the  world 
knows,  or  can  know,  or  the  Christian  church  will  be  merged 
and  sunk  in  the  currents  of  this  world’s  thought. 

Dr.  Chalmers  in  his  splendid  way  used  to  speak  of  the 
“grand  particularities”  of  the  Christian  religion.  That  in 
our  day  those  “grand  particularities”  have  become  dim  and 
clouded,  no  man  can  doubt.  The  real  menace  today  is  not 
the  open  assault  upon  Christian  doctrines,  nor  the  wresting 
and  distorting  of  them,  and  emptying  them  of  their  true  and 
original  meaning,  for  in  this  very  process  of  repudiation 
and  denial  the  doctrines  themselves  must  be  stated  and  thus 
attention  called  to  them.  The  real  menace  is  the  total 
neglect  of,  or  avoidance  of,  distinctive  Christian  truth.  The 
alarming  thing  is  the  quiet  oblivion  into  which  Redemptive 
Christianity  is  sinking.  I  read  recently  a  book  of  sermons, 
selected  sermons,  preached  by  a  distinguished  Congrega¬ 
tional  minister  before  university  congregations.  From  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  there  was  not  a  sermon  or  a  paragraph  or 
sentence  which  proclaimed  Christ  as  the  Saviour  from  sin. 
One  could  say  of  them  what  Dr.  McCosh  once  said  of  the 
sermons  of  the  minister  who  baptized  him,  “They  are  grace¬ 
fully  written,  in  short  and  well  constructed  sentences,  and 
they  have  fine  sentiment;  but  they  do  not  contain  one  sen¬ 
tence  of  Gospel  truth,  that  is,  of  Jesus  set  forth  as  the  Re¬ 
deemer  of  sinners.” 
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In  the  Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater  Thomas  De  Quin- 
cey  describes  the  preacher  of  his  school  days  at  Manchester 
as  a  man  who  was  “sincere  but  not  earnest.”  That  struck 
me  as  a  very  odd  thing  to  say,  until  he  went  on  and  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  topics  of  his  sermons  rarely  rose  above  the 
low  level  of  prudential  ethics,  and  that  while  such  topics 
might  make  a  man  sincere  in  his  preaching,  believing  what 
he  said  as  far  as  it  went,  they  have  no  power  to  produce 
earnestness,  either  in  the  preacher  or  in  those  to  whom  he 
preaches.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  what  an  able  English 
preacher  has  called  “suburban”  preaching,  that  is,  preaching 
which  dwells  on  the  fringes  and  outskirts  of  Christian  truth 
rather  than  at  its  citadel  and  center.  The  effect  of  this  peri¬ 
phery  preaching  is  to  leave  the  center  and  heart  of  Christian 
truth,  redemption  through  Christ,  untouched.  Thus  it  is  that 
Christian  preaching  has  lost  its  tone,  its  pleading  earnestness 
and  also  its  authority,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  repeat  the  words  quoted  by  Bishop  Gore  in  his  recently 
published  book,  Belief  in  God,  “There  is  nothing  which  is 
not  both  affirmed  and  denied  in  Christian  pulpits.”  There¬ 
fore  it  is  that  the  one  great  need  today  is  for  a  ministry 
which  shall  do  something  to  arrest  the  appalling  dechristian- 
ization  of  Protestant  preaching,  which  can  pronounce  an 
everlasting  Yea  and  an  everlasting  Nay,  and  which  shall  re¬ 
discover  and  reestablish  the  almost  obliterated  line  of  dis¬ 
tinction  between  belief  and  unbelief. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  say  we  trouble  ourselves  un¬ 
duly  and  tell  us  that  all  this  is  only  a  “new  emphasis,”  that 
we  are  passing  through  a  “transition  stage.”  Yes,  but 
transition  to  what?  We  know  from  what  we  are  passing, 
but  what  is  that  to  which  we  are  passing?  A  larger  Chris¬ 
tianity,  we  are  told ;  but  we  are  not  told  how  a  Christianity 
which  has  left  redemption  through  faith  in  Jesus  behind 
it  will  be  a  larger  Christianity.  It  would  not  be  incorrect 
to  say  that  a  neo-Christianity  is  already  being  preached  and 
taught.  The  drift  in  the  direction  of  this  neo-Christianity 
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is  becoming  stronger  and  stronger,  and  there  is  not  a  man 
in  this  graduating  class  who  will  not  soon  feel  the  powerful 
grip  of  that  current.  There  are  two  considerations  which 
tempt  the  minister  to  abandon  the  “grand  particularities”  of 
Christianity  and  dwell  only  on  its  incidentals.  I  recall  them 
now  as  many  another  minister  will  when  I  mention  them. 
First,  the  natural  inclination  of  men  to  take  the  easier  course. 
It  is  far  easier  to  preach  on  the  themes  that  lie  along  the 
low  levels  of  prudential  ethics  or  biographical  sketching, 
than  it  is  to  preach  on  such  topics  as  the  Trinity,  the  In¬ 
carnation,  Atonement,  Resurrection,  Eternal  Intercession, 
the  second  Epiphany,  and  Eternal  Retribution.  The  second 
consideration  is  the  haunting  fear  lest  the  preaching  which 
centers  on  the  cardinal  truths  of  Christianity  should  prove 
less  popular,  and  secure  a  more  limited  hearing  than  the 
other  kind  of  preaching.  Every  minister,  and  especially 
the  young  minister,  wishes  to  succeed,  and  to  have  the  favor 
of  the  many  to  help  him  and  encourage  him  like  strong  wine 
in  his  work.  Perhaps  personality  has  more  to  do  with 
popularity  than  either  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy.  But 
granted  that  the  popular  and  acclaimed  preaching  of  the  day 
is  the  ‘suburban’  and  ‘periphery’  preaching,  the  preaching 
which  leaves  out  Jesus  as  the  redeemer  from  sin,  still,  the 
heroic  minister  of  Christ  will  not  hesitate  for  a  moment. 
Some  years  ago  a  graduate  of  this  seminary  went  to  call  on 
a  classmate  in  the  study  of  his  church,  a  very  conspicuous 
and  much  spoken  of  church.  The  two  men  talked  together 
for  a  little  over  old  times  and  friends.  Then  the  pastor 
of  this  wealthy  and  numerous  congregation,  well  known 
throughout  the  Church,  said  to  his  friend,  “What  are  you 
giving  the  people,  anyway  ?”  As  the  other  hesitated  before 
answering,  he  went  on  and  said,  “If  you  give  them  that  old 
stuff  they  taught  us  at  Princeton,  you  will  preach  to  empty 
pews !”  His  friend  then  asked  him  what  he  gave  the  people. 
“Oh,”  he  answered,  “literature,  history,  poetry,  humanity !” 

I  believe  that  the  man  who  preaches  the  redemptive  truth 
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of  Christianity  as  against  literature,  history  and  poetry, 
stands,  in  the  long  run,  a  better  chance  for  full  pews  than 
any  other  kind  of  a  preacher.  But  even  were  he  to  preach 
to  empty  pews,  it  were  better  so  to  do,  and  still  preach 
the  Gospel,  than  to  preach  to  a  crowded  auditory  and  give 
them  only  literature,  history  and  poetry.  Whether,  then, 
your  lot  be  cast  in  the  midst  of  the  great  city,  where  the 
footsteps  beat  the  sidewalks  like  drops  of  rain,  and  always 
in  your  ears  the  hoarse  din  of  commerce  and  industry,  or 
whether  it  be  in  some  quiet  white-towered  village  church, 
with  the  dead  generations  who  have  accomplished  their  war¬ 
fare  clustering  close  about  the  holy  House  as  if  yearning 
even  in  their  dark  graves  to  hear  again  the  words  of  life, — 
wherever  your  lot  is  cast  of  God,  let  it  be  your  solemn  vow 
that  your  preaching  shall  be  the  kind  which  will  help  to  hand 
down  to  the  next  generation  the  grand  and  peculiar  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Christian’s  faith.  On  the  northwest  tower 
of  St.  Paul’s  in  London  hangs  the  great  bell  known  as 
“Great  Paul.”  The  bell  bears  this  inscription  from  the  Vul¬ 
gate:  Vae  mihi  si  non  evangelisavero !” — “Woe  is  me,  if  I 
preach  not  the  Gospel !” 

On  a  recent  Sabbath,  free  of  duty,  I  worshipped  in  three 
New  York  churches.  In  the  morning  I  attended  the 
thronged  services  where  the  most  popular  preacher  just 
now  in  New  York  preaches  in  the  pulpit  of  a  Presbyterian 
church,  though  himself  a  Baptist;  in  the  afternoon  I  wor¬ 
shipped  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  and  in 
the  evening  at  a  Congregational  church  where  a  distinguished 
British  visitor  preached.  The  music  was  magnificent  and 
the  sermons,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  at  the  Cathedral, 
markedly  able  and  nobly  delivered.  I  “heard  the  doctors,” 
though  I  did  not  ask  them  questions.  But  as  I  came  down 
Broadway  after  the  evening  sermon,  and  saw  that  street 
thronged  with  men  and  women  passing  in  and  out  of  the 
theatres  and  picture  palaces,  I  asked  myself  a  few  questions. 
I  said  to  myself,  “I  have  heard  three  able  sermons  today. 
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But  suppose  that  we  turn  back  the  clock  of  time  nineteen 
centuries,  and  think  of  this  Sunday  as  the  first  Sunday  after 
the  Resurrection,  and  these  three  ministers  are  the  men  sent 
forth  by  Jesus  to  give  his  Gospel  to  the  world,  pagan  still 
as  I  saw  it  on  the  crowded  New  York  throughfare  that  night, 
but  still  more  hard  and  pagan  when  the  first  disciples  went 
forth  to  preach  Christ.  Is  it  conceivable,  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  that  the  kind  of  preaching  which  these  three 
New  York  ministers  gave  the  people,  and  which  I  have  heard 
today,  could  have  made  any  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
that  heathen  world  or  gained  the  slightest  foothold  for  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  that  pagan  civilization?”  To  such  a  question  there 
can  be  but  one  answer — It  could  not !  However  it  may  please 
and  entertain  Christian  people  and  ministers  today,  the  sort 
of  preaching  to  which  I  have  listened  could  never  in  any  age 
have  established  on  this  earth  a  Christian  church.  The  more 
serious  question  is,  How  long  will  such  preaching  keep  the 
church  in  the  world?  How  long  can  we  run  on  the  capital 
of  past  ages  of  faith? 

That  same  day  I  visited  the  beautiful  Roman  Catholic 
Chapel  built  for  the  devotions  of  Spanish  people  in  New 
York.  The  church  was  empty.  I  saw  no  man  there ;  I 
heard  no  hymn,  or  prayer  or  sermon.  Yet,  at  the  end  of 
the  day  I  felt  that  I  had  heard  more  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  Catholic  chapel,  than  in  all  three  Protestant 
Churches,  because  along  the  walls  of  the  chapel  were  the 
beautiful  paintings  of  a  Spanish  artist  representing  the 
‘stations’  of  the  Cross,  and  these  paintings  told  of  One  who 
was  wounded  for  my  transgressions  and  bruised  for  my 
iniquities,  One  who  loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for  me. 

A  few  days  before  this  Sabbath  in  New  York  I  went  to 
visit  a  venerable  Presbyterian  church  in  the  heart  of  the 
Virginia  mountains.  All  about  the  grey  walled  church  were 
the  tombs  of  the  hardy  God-fearing  pioneers  who  with 
catechism,  Bible  and  psalm  book,  axe  and  rifle,  had  con¬ 
quered  the  wilderness.  Over  the  doorway  was  a  large  stone 
on  which  was  cut  the  legend : 
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THIS  CHURCH  WAS  BUILT  IN  1796  BY  A  FEW 
GOD  FEARING  INHABITANTS  OF  THIS  PLACE 
AS  A  TOKEN  OF  THEIR  LOVE  FOR  THE  HOLY 
GOSPEL  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST. 
READER  IF  YOU  WOULD  PRAISE  THEIR 
VIRTUE,  GIVE  GOD  THE  GLORY. 

After  my  Sabbath’s  experience  in  New  York,  where  I 
had  heard  scarcely  a  sentence  of  the  language  of  Canaan 
spoken  by  the  ministers  of  Christ,  my  thought  kept  going 
back  to  that  little  church  in  the  wilderness  with  that  inscrip¬ 
tion  over  its  doorway  about  men  who  “loved  the  Holy  Gospel 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  Is  it  possible,  I  said  to  myself, 
that  the  day  of  which  Our  Lord  spake  has  come — the  day 
when  the  ‘love  of  many  shall  wax  cold’?  Can  it  be  true  that 
the  race  of  men  who  love  the  Holy  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  passing  away? 

The  Heroism  of  the  Life  with  which  Paul 
Supported  his  Message  and  Gospel 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  kind  of  preaching  makes 
its  stern  demand  upon  the  life  of  the  preacher.  In  St.  Paul’s 
life  there  were  three  things  that  show  the  heroism  of  the 
Life  with  which  he  vindicated  his  preaching.  First,  his  tire¬ 
less  energy.  “In  labours  oft,”  he  once  said  of  himself. 
Wherever  we  see  him  his  face  is  eagerly  set  toward  some 
great  goal  for  Christ  and  for  man. 

Christ’s,  I  am  Christ’s !  And  let  the  name  suffice  you, 

Paul  has  no  honour  and  no  friend  but  Christ. 

*  *  *  * 

Lone  on  the  land  and  homeless  on  the  water 
Pass  I  in  patience  till  the  work  be  done. 

Hard  by  the  gate  in  yonder  venerable  cemetery,  you  will 
see  the  grave  of  a  student  in  this  seminary  who  died  ere  his 
course  of  student  had  been  completed.  You  count  on  a  long 
ministry,  and  may  God  grant  it  you.  You  expect  in  your 
day  to  come  back  here  with  half  a  century  of  labour  behind 
you.  May  God  keep  you  that  long  in  the  vineyard.  But 
unless  the  history  of  this  class  is  to  be  unlike  that  of  every 
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other  class,  then  there  are  some  here  today  who  have  only 
a  few  sermons  to  preach  and  but  a  few  hours  to  work  in  the 
vineyard  ere  the  night  cometh.  Therefore  whatever  good 
and  noble  things  you  plan  for  your  ministry,  put  them  into 
execution  now,  at  once.  Do  not  wait  for  ten  or  twenty 
years  as  so  many  of  us  waited.  The  night  cometh!  In  the 
words  with  which  Dr.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock  took  leave  of 
a  class  at  Union  Seminar}',  “At  whatever  cost,  accept  the 
service  offered  you,  high  or  low,  far  or  near.  Then  burn  to 
the  socket!” 

The  second  element  in  Paul’s  heroic  life  which  supported 
his  Gospel  was  his  readiness  to  suffer  with  and  for  Christ. 
We  hear  much  today  about  ministers  being  paid  less  than 
motormen  and  conductors,  of  wealthy  dictators,  of  charac¬ 
ter  assassins,  of  petty  persecutions,  of  being  cast  aside  at 
fifty.  Suppose  it  were  all  true!  Are  ministers  no  longer 
able  to  suffer  with  Christ?  Are  they  no  longer  able  to 
drink  His  cup  and  be  baptized  with  His  baptism?  Has  the 
servant  suddenly  become  greater,  in  our  day,  than  his  Lord? 
When  thev  were  drowning  those  Scotch  sisters  in  the  Sol- 
way  Firth,  they  fastened  the  younger  much  further  in  than 
the  elder;  and  expecting  that  when  she  saw  the  struggles  of 
her  sister  she  would  be  terrified  and  recant,  they  cried  out  to 
her,  “Look,  what  seest  thou  ?”  Slowly  she  turned  her  head 
and  saw  the  death  struggles  of  her  sister  as  the  hungry  tide 
came  swirling  in  about  her  head.  Then  she  made  answer : 
“What  do  I  see?  I  see  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  suffering  in 
one  of  His  members!” 

The  third  element  in  Paul's  life  which  backed  up  his 
preaching  was  his  personal  integrity,  his  purity  of  life. 
When  he  stood  before  Christ  it  was  always  Paul,  “the  chief 
of  sinners,”  but  when  he  confronted  men  who  opposed  his 
preaching  and  assailed  his  character  he  said  “I  know  noth¬ 
ing  against  myself.”  The  truth  that  we  ministers  preach  is 
so  grand  a  truth  that  even  debatable  things  we  can  well  af¬ 
ford  to  let  go  by,  if  perchance  thereby  we  shall  declare  the 
truth  with  greater  enthusiasm  and  power  and  influence. 
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For  their  sakes,  for  those  now  unknown  men  and  women 
and  little  children  who  are  going  to  love  you  and  trust  you, 
sanctify  yourselves.  There  are  men  who  once  sat  where 
you  sit  today,  with  the  same  hopes  and  expectations.  Years 
have  passed  by,  but  they  never  come  back  to  these  commence¬ 
ment  scenes  and  reunions.  They  never  will  come  back! 
Their  sword  has  fallen  from  their  hand  and  their  shield 
has  been  vilely  cast  away  as  though  it  had  not  been  anointed 
with  oil.  Their  places  are  empty  and  their  pulpits  are  silent. 
In  Carlyle’s  Past  and  Present  there  is  a  piercing  parable  of 
the  truth  how  any  act  of  dishonor  or  sin  lays  its  heavy  hand 
of  bondage,  weakness  and  self-accusation  upon  the  future. 
This  knight,  Henry  of  Essex,  had  once  done  a  great  wrong 
to  Gilbert  de  Cereville.  Long  after  he  himself  had  for¬ 
gotten  the  wrong,  he  engaged  in  a  desperate  encounter  with 
a  knight  on  an  island  in  the  Thames.  Hard  pressed,  Henry 
gave  way  a  little  and  looking  around,  lo,  at  the  rim  of  the 
horizon  in  shining  armour  there  stood  a  knight  of  gigantic 
stature,  casting  wrongful  eyes  at  him.  When  he  beheld 
this  adversary,  the  knight  he  once  had  wronged,  Henry  lost 
all  heart  and  was  soon  vanquished.  “Thus  does  the  con¬ 
science  of  man  project  itself  athwart  whatsoever  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  or  surmise  or  imagination,  or  understanding  faculty, 
or  natural  disposition  he  has  in  him,  and  like  the  light 
through  colored  glass,  paint  strange  pictures  on  the  rim  of 
the  horizon’s  edge,  in  shining  armour,  threaten  the  misdoer 
in  his  hour  of  extremest  need.”  Remember  that  solemn 
asseveration  of  the  Apostle,  “I  know  nothing  against  my¬ 
self.”  Strive  to  live  with  a  conscience  void  of  offense,  so 
that  when  you  go  into  the  battle  for  Christ  and  the  truth  no 
minatory  shadow  hangs  on  your  horizon  to  take  the  nerve 
out  of  your  arm  and  the  light  out  of  your  eye.  Live  so  that 
when  you  get  up  to  preach  all  your  enemies  will  be  there  in 
front  of  you,  and  here,  behind  you,  no  mocking,  accusing, 
taunting  voice,  no  galling  speech  and  thought  impelling  rec¬ 
ollection,  but  only  friends' — the  good  wishes  and  prayers  of 
those  who  love  you,  the  thronging  memories  of  good  deeds 
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done  for  Christ,  the  recollection  of  your  own  hours  of  prayer 
and  consecration,  the  silent  but  mighty  encouragement  of  the 
cloud  of  invisible  witnesses  who  hold  you  in  full  survey  and 
tell  you  that  every  blow  struck  for  God  on  this  battle  field 
of  earth  where  light  and  darkness  meet  in  combat  has  an 
echo  in  heaven  forever;  that 

Never  a  sigh  of  anguish  or  of  pity, 

Never  a  wail  for  weakness  or  for  wrong, 

Hath  not  its  archives  in  the  angels’  city, 

Finds  not  its  echo  in  the  endless  song. 

The  Rewards  of  such  a  Ministry 

The  ministry  with  the  heroic  message  of  Christianity  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  pure  and  heroic  life  has  its  labours  and  its 
sorrows,  its  fightings  within  and  its  fears  without;  but  it 
has  also  its  exceeding  great  rewards.  One  of  these  is  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  that  in  your  ministry  you  have  been 
building  no  summer  house  of  temporary  stay  and  delight, 
unfitted  to  meet  the  storms  and  gales  of  life,  but  a  house 
founded  upon  the  sure  foundation  in  Christ,  and  in  which 
some  storm  beaten  pilgrim  through  life  may  find  refuge  and 
peace.  Paul  did  not  boast  at  the  end  of  his  ministry  of 
churches  founded,  of  new  currents  of  thought  which  he  had 
started,  but  he  did  mention  a  few  people  here  and  there 
whose  names  he  had  helped  to  write  in  the  Book  of  Life. 
Chalmers,  on  a  visit  to  Anwoth,  Samuel  Rutherford's  first 
parish,  tells  of  seeing  on  the  hillside  the  two  stones  upon 
which  that  great  lover  of  Christ  called  to  witness  to  his  de¬ 
sire  to  win  his  people  for  Christ.  As  the  sunset  of  his  life 
drew  on,  this  was  his  prayer  and  his  hope : 

Oh,  Anwoth  by  the  Solway, 

To  me  thou  still  art  dear; 

E’en  from  the  ports  of  heaven 
For  thee  Fll  drop  a  tear. 

Oh,  if  one  soul  from  Anwoth 
Meet  me  at  God's  right  hand, 

My  heaven  will  be  two  heavens, 

In  Immanuel’s  Land. 
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Paul's  ministry  had  also  the  reward  of  friendship.  Listen 
to  those  forget-me-nots  of  his  letters :  Salute  Archippus, 
Nymphas,  Mary,  Andronicus,  Junia,  Amplias,  Herodion, 
Narcissus,  Rufus,  his  mother  and  mine,  Julia  and  Olympas. 
These  melodious  Latin  names  are  as  fresh  and  frequent  as 
the  violets  which  on  this  May  day  grow  on  yonder  campus. 
Your  path  will  not  be  smooth  and  easy;  very  often  it  will 
be  rough  and  steep  and  stony,  but  ever  by  its  border  there 
will  grow  and  smile  for  you  the  flowers  of  Christian  friend¬ 
ship,  like  the  wild  flowers  which  I  saw  last  week  by  the  side 
of  the  path  which,  steep  and  stony,  wound  its  way  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  Passages  and  names  in  the  Bible 
which  today  are  mere  rhetoric  to  you,  such  as  “Alexander 
the  coppersmith  did  me  much  harm,”  will  one  day  be  more 
than  rhetoric;  they  will  be  illuminated  and  burn  with  the 
light  of  intense  reality.  But  be  not  dismayed.  That  kind  of 
friend  will  be  more  than  matched  by  the  presence  and  help 
and  prayers  of  friends  in  Christ  who  will  make  you  take 
new  faith  in  human  nature  and  wonder  at  the  depth  of  the 
riches  of  even  the  humblest  soul. 

Best  of  all,  chiefest  reward  of  all  will  be  the  friendship 
of  Christ.  “Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  world.”  To  whom  did  Christ  speak  those  words? 
To  men  who  were  going  to  preach  the  Gospel.  The  faith¬ 
ful  preacher  of  the  Gospel  can  claim  the  presence  of  Christ. 
True  to  his  promise,  Christ  will  ever  be  with  you.  But  there 
will  be  times  when  you  will  be  more  conscious  of  that  Pres¬ 
ence  than  at  other  times.  It  may  come  to  you  after  a  period 
of  desert  dullness,  or  windless  calm,  when  no  voice  seems  to 
speak  and  no  light  burns ;  or  when  your  path  has  led  you 
into  the  dark  shadows  of  Gethesemane  and  for  a  moment 
you  are  tempted  to  feel  that  He  has  forgotten  His  promise 
to  be  with  you.  Then  will  come  that  manifestation  of  the 
Saviour,  which,  like  His  appearance  long  ago  to  Peter,  is 
beyond  all  words  to  describe,  but  which  having  been  granted, 
will  immediately  be  recognized  as  the  great  reward  of  the 
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minister  and  will  leave  the  heart  brave  and  the  arm  strong 
again.  During  the  Sepoy  mutiny  a  native  Christian  was 
being  tortured  by  his  foes.  At  length  their  hands  grew 
weary  of  applying  the  instruments  of  torture,  and  pausing 
in  his  savage  labours,  one  of  his  tormentors  leaned  over  the 
lacerated  and  bleeding  body  and  shouted,  “Now  where  is 
your  Lord  Jesus  Christ?”  Immediately,  like  the  radiant 
smile  upon  the  face  of  the  dying  Stephen,  came  back  the 
faint  but  clear  reply,  “He  is  in  my  heart!”  There  is  the 
secret  of  the  minister’s  strength,  his  safety,  and  reward — 
Christ  in  his  heart. 

The  poet  who  wrote  the  Book  of  Genesis  tells  how  a 
river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden  and  from 
thence  was  divided  into  four  heads,  and  how  the  first  com- 
passeth  the  whole  land  of  Havilah  where  there  is  gold; 
“and  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good.”  You  are  going  out 
today  into  the  land  of  the  Christian  ministry,  where  there 
is  gold;  and  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good.  You  will  have 
to  search  for  it,  and  dig  for  it,  and  toil  for  it,  and  suffer  for 
it ;  but  the  gold  is  there,  and  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good. 

Philadelphia,  Pa,  Clarence  Edward  Macartney. 


THE  PSYCHIC  PHENOMENA  OF  MYSTICISM* 

Not  without  reason  does  the  word  Mysticism  have  about 
it  a  truly  magical  flavor,  elusive  and  mysterious,  for  when 
one  turns  to  the  theologians  to  learn  the  meaning  of  this 
system  of  faith  and  practice,  one  finds  almost  as  many  def¬ 
initions  as  there  are  divines,  as  many  interpretations  as  there 
are  interpreters,  until  one  is  inclined  to  fancy  the  mystic 
as  first  cousin  to  changeable  Proteus,  taking  all  shapes 
from  Mah  to  Mahi,  a  mythical  maker  of  myths.  However 
men  of  other  schools  of  thought  may  vary  in  their  definitions, 
one  would  suppose  that  among  mystical  writers  themselves 
there  would  be  at  least  some  general  terms  of  agreement, 
some  indisputable  articles  of  faith,  some  groundwork  of 
speculation,  upon  which  divergent  airy  edifices  might  be 
built.  But  mystic  contradicts  mystic  upon  every  theological 
point.  It  is  only  in  practice  that  one  finds  something  like 
conformity.  One  who  sails  these  rosy  seas  of  thought  does 
not  indeed  proceed  over  uncharted  regions, — to  the  con¬ 
trary,  innumerable  charts  are  at  his  hand;  but  they  so  fail 
of  agreement  that  one  is  tempted  to  toss  them  all  overboard 
and  strike  out  boldly  as  upon  unsailed  seas. 

In  Appendix  A  to  Dean  Inge’s  Christian  Mysticism  a 
very  long  list  of  definitions  may  be  found.  But  this  list 
by  no  means  exhausts  the  subject,  for  as  long  a  collection 
again  could  be  added  to  the  Dean’s  from  theologies  and 
church  histories,  reviews  and  periodicals,  philosophies  and 
psychologies,  devotional  and  biographic  volumes,  each 
writer’s  carefully  phrased  definition  varying  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  from  the  conceptions  of  men  as  competent  as  himself. 

*  In  studying  the  abnormal  psychology  of  Mysticism,  the  writer  of 
this  paper  has  deliberately  ignored  the  mysticism  of  Christian  experience, 
the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  men’s  lives ;  and  for  one 
reason :  he  believes  that  there  is  nothing  abnormal,  morbid,  or  diseased 
in  Christian  Mysticism,  properly  so  called.  The  regeneration  of  human 
spirits  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  is  not  a  secondary  process,  psycho¬ 
logical  or  pathological ;  it  produces  no  diseased  conditions  of  body  or 
mind ;  but  is  the  immediate  and  supernatural  work  of  God. 
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In  short,  it  appears  that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  writers 
have  certain  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  mysticism,  which 
ideas  have  a  strange  tendency  to  diverge  at  this  point  or 
that  from  the  ideas  of  other  men.  This  characteristic  of 
mystical  thought  is  worth  noting,  for  it  suggests  one  of  two 
things,  either  that  mysticism  itself  is  of  so  vague  a  character 
that  it  cannot  be  caged  in  a  definition,  reduced  to  an  ordered 
and  intellectual  system,  and  so  set  forth  in  cold  and  reasoned 
prose ;  or  else  it  is  a  generic  term  for  what  in  reality  consists 
of  a  wide  variety  of  religious  philosophies,  united  only  in 
the  one  characteristic  element  of  having  a  super-sensuous  or 
other-worldly  content. 

At  one  end  of  the  long  parade  of  definitions,  one  will  find 
pure  Christianity,  for  to  many  men  outside  the  church  of 
Christ  mysticism  is  synonymous  with  an  undemonstrable 
belief  in  the  spiritual.  Even  a  larger  number  of  these  defi¬ 
nitions,  however,  will  be  concerned  with  sheer  magic,  relics 
of  animism  and  fetichism,  the  crude  superstitions  of  the 
intellectually  submerged ; — the  secret  of  the  universe  hidden 
in  one's  coffee  cup,  for  instance,  the  oracles  of  bird  or 
gutted  beast,  of  shuffled  cards  or  marching  zodiacal  signs, 
of  human  palm,  chance-met  cat,  dream  book,  or  red  woolen 
string  which  keeps  the  cramps  away.  In  short,  all  the  in¬ 
fantile  beliefs  of  the  race,  carried  through  the  ages  into  our 
own  scientific  century,  mark  for  many  the  very  heart  of  the 
mystical. 

To  yet  others,  mysticism  will  seem  to  be  a  step  forward 
from  animism  and  unreasonable  magic,  into  spiritism  and 
the  so  called  “occult  sciences”  of  clairvoyance,  clairaudience, 
and  so  on,  with  their  strange  mixtures  of  unbelieved  fact 
and  unbelievable  fancy.  Even  the  uncertain  manifestations 
of  thought  transference,  the  morbid  appearance  of  double 
and  multiple  consciousness,  the  sub-normal  dreams  of  Freud 
or  the  supra-normal  inspirations  of  a  Tennyson  or  a  Steven¬ 
son,  the  well  known  phenomena  of  hypnotism,  suggestion 
and  psycho-therapeutics,  are  sometimes  grouped  together  as 
essential  mysticism. 
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\\  ith  such  definitions  we  shall  have  something  to  do 
in  this  sketch,  believing  that  any  true  conception  of  dog¬ 
matic  mysticism  must  be  preceded  by  a  study  of  the 
phenomena  upon  which  mystics  build  their  theories.  It 
remains  true,  even  in  theology,  that  “acts  speak  louder  than 
words.”  The  curious  fact  that  mystics  disagree  in  their 
interpretations  of  the  mystic  life,  yet  seem  in  all  essentials 
to  be  in  agreement  regarding  the  phenomenal  expressions 
and  personal  experiences  of  that  life,  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Yet  it  is  so  generally  overlooked  that  one  of  the  outstanding 
characteristics  of  almost  all  apologists  of  mysticism  is  the 
unanimity  with  which  they  wave  aside  as  unworthy  of  con¬ 
sideration  and  even  preposterous  any  theory  of  origins 
which  is  concerned  with  this  physical,  flesh  and  blood  world 
of  ours.  The  superstitions  of  magic  no  less  than  the  ab¬ 
normalities  of  psychology  are  alike  treated  as  excrescences 
upon  true  mysticism,  not  vitally  connected  with  it,  mere 
coincidental  accompaniments  of  it,  which  deserve  no  con¬ 
sideration;  the  essence  of  mysticism  being  supposedly 
found  in  its  theological  position — its  conception  of  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  the  soul  to  God.  It  is  this  exclusively  theo¬ 
logical  attitude  which  has  blinded  many  to  the  fact  that 
certain  mental  and  psychical  phenomena,  when  looked  for. 
are  found  to  be  always  present  in  the  practice  of  the  mystic 
life,  and  must  therefore,  and  of  necessity,  be  able  to  throw 
some  light  upon  the  real  value  of  that  life  to  the  world. 

In  his  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious  von  Hartmann1 
calls  attention  to  the  series  of  phenomena  which  accompany 
the  practice  of  mysticism,  especially  to  the  psychopathic 
condition  of  the  mystic  himself,  regarding  which  von  Hart¬ 
mann  has  this  to  say :  that  this  condition  is  a  symptom  of 
bodily  disease,  intentionally  produced  for  the  most  part 
by  voluntary  fasting,  asceticism,  and  continued  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  fancy  on  one  point,  which  result  in  “fits,  con¬ 
vulsions,  epilepsies,  ecstasies,  imaginations,  fixed  ideas.” 
But  this  fearful,  if  somewhat  confused  catalogue,  has  no 


1  Chap.  9. 
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real  bearing,  to  Dr.  von  Hartmann,  upon  the  primary  mean¬ 
ing  of  mysticism,  so  that  he  summarily  dismisses  the  matter 
as  a  mere  phenomenal  excrescence  on  what  is  really  an  in¬ 
tellectual  faith  and  not  an  experimental  one.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  of  the  weight  of  von  Hartmann  in  contemporary 
mystical  thought  that  most  writers  follow  him  in  doe- 
matically  denying  all  significance  to  morbid  phenomena  in 
connection  with  mysticism,  striving  painfully  indeed  to 
prove  the  mystic  to  be  of  no  kin  to  the  spiritist  or  any  prac¬ 
titioner  of  modern  occultism.  To  von  Hartmann  the  only 
thing  mystical  about  the  mystics  is  “the  way  they  have 
spoken  and  written,”  which  is  as  if  one  should  say  that  the 
only  thing  ethical  about  the  moralist  is  his  theory  of  morals 

E.  Herman,2  who  gives  us  a  washed  out  version  of  mys¬ 
ticism  as  a  value  judgment  merely,  or  a  sort  of  rationalist 
mysticism,  if  you  can  conceive  of  it,  nevertheless  has  some¬ 
thing  notable  to  say  regarding  mystical  psychology,  and  that 
is  this :  “these  mystics  who  abound  in  visionary  and  auditive 
experiences” — which  of  course  means  all  who  practice  mys¬ 
ticism  and  are  not  mere  theorists — “were  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  and  highly  sensitized  psycho-physical  organization.” 
Again :  “it  is  not  too  much  to  say  *  *  *  that  most  if  not  all 
of  their  most  fruitful  and  dynamic  intuitions  and  their  most 
influential  and  redemptive  activities  were  inspired  by  psychic 
experiences.”  Yet  even  this  author  concludes  that  a  “psycho¬ 
physical  organization  is  not  a  sufficient  predisposing  cause,” 
and  that  the  essence  of  mysticism  has  little  to  do  with  the 
psychic  phenomena  accompanying  its  practice.  Which  is 
to  sav  that  the  essence  of  gravitation  lies  in  Newton’s  theory 
and  not  in  the  tumbling  apple. 

In  point  of  fact,  mysticism  is  not  only  a  theology,  or  a 
group  of  related  theologies;  perhaps  one  would  be  justified 
in  saying  that  it  is  not  even  mainly  a  theology;  nor  is  the 
exclusively  theological  method  of  study  a  satisfactory  or 
very  helpful  one.  There  is  a  psychology  of  mysticism; 

2  The  Meaning  and  Value  of  Mysticism,  chap.  3  on  the  “Psychic 
Phenomena  of  Mysticism.” 
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there  is,  further,  a  pathology  of  mysticism  (using  the  word 
mysticism  in  whatever  sense  you  choose  excepting  only  as 
a  synonym  for  the  Christian  life)  which  demands  con¬ 
sideration  before  theology  gives  its  interpretation  of  the 
Mystic  Way.  Philosophies  and  theologies  merely  attempt 
to  explain  a  tendency  of  life,  which,  whether  sub-normal 
or  supra-normal  is  after  all  the  basic  element  of  mystical 
dogmas  as  widely  divergent  as  those  of  Buddha,  Plotinus, 
George  Fox  and  the  saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  abnormal  experiences  have 
been  responsible  for  those  dogmatic  theories  of  the  mystics 
with  which  the  systematic  theologian  deals.  This  is  not 
prejudging  the  results  of  those  experiences;  it  is  merely 
saying  that  abnormal  mystical  experiences  come  through 
abnormal  physical  conditions,  and  that  mystical  theology, 
whatever  else  it  is,  is  a  product  of  these  abnormal  states. 

In  the  study  of  what  we  may  call  the  pathology  of  mys¬ 
ticism  it  seems  not  an  insignificant  or  accidental  fact  that 
so  called  “black  and  white  magic”  as  well  as  abnormal 
mental  and  physical  states  are  everywhere  discoverable. 
That  relics  of  animism,  strange  superstitions  of  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  the  race,  remain  to  disfigure  some  of  the  highest 
and  purest  mystical  thinking,  is  surely  no  fortuitous  matter. 
That  abnormal  conditions  of  body  and  brain  are  the  hand¬ 
maidens  of  practical  mysticism  of  any  sort  whatever,  re¬ 
mains  a  phenomenon  worthy  of  serious  attention.  The 
biographies  of  the  mystical  saints  are  rich  in  every  phe¬ 
nomenon  studied  so  voluminously  of  recent  years  by  various 
Psychological  Societies  and  devotees  of  hypnotism,  tele¬ 
pathy,  spiritism  and  psycho-therapeutics.  There  is  hardly 
a  legend  of  theosophy  or  spiritism,  hardly  an  abnormal 
state  of  hypnosis,  hardly  an  hallucination  of  the  neurotics, 
hardly  a  phenomenon  to  be  found  in  the  publications  of  the 
Society  for  Psychic  Research,  that  cannot  be  matched  in 
the  annals  of  religious  mysticism.  Legends  of  the  Yogis 
and  their  spiritual  powers  and  astral  bodies,  of  traveling 
Hindu  Fakers  with  their  trances,  their  hypnotic  powers 
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over  beast  and  reptile,  their  group  hallucinations  of  rope 
ladders  to  heaven  and  the  like, — these  can  all  be  paralleled 
by  many  a  hagiography.  However  far  apart  modern 
and  mediaeval  samt  may  be  in  their  devotional  lives  and 
theories  of  the  Infinite,  (and  usually  they  are  very  far  apart 
indeed)  the  unexplained  fact  remains  that  their  experiences 
of  the  abnormal  have  in  all  cases  been  strikingly  similar. 

It  is  exactly  this  similarity  in  the  experiences  of  medium 
and  mystic,  saint  and  sinner,  Brahmanic  devotee  and  profes¬ 
sional  fortune  teller,  orthodox  monk  or  nun  and  heretical 
quietest,  which  is  most  heatedly  denied  by  all  exponents  of 
the  revived  mystical  cultus.  In  her  many  works,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  charming  protagonist  of  a  Path  which  undeni¬ 
ably  has  much  spirituality  in  it,  Evelyn  Underhill,  repeatedly 
goes  out  of  her  way  to  disclaim  any  connection  between 
spiritism  and  her  own  saintly  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
search  for  God.  Her  book,  “Mysticism,”  is  not  far  from 
classical  in  its  exposition  of  the  ancient  aspirations  of  the 
saints,  and  yet  perhaps  the  most  outstanding  characteristic 
of  that  book  is  its  description  of  saintly  pathology,  its  vivid 
and  truthful  analysis  of  abnormal  psychic  conditions,  which 
nevertheless  are  all  claimed  to  be  quite  different  in  kind 
from  identical  experiences  of  less  saintly  characters.  Xo 
reader  of  Miss  Underhill  could  fail  to  see  the  similarity  of 
the  experiences  of  St.  Teresa  and  Mme.  Guyon,  yet  because 
one  evolved  from  her  weird  seizures  a  theory  of  God  and 
of  religion  acceptable  to  her  church,  while  the  other  evolved 
from  identical  seizures  an  heretical  doctrine,  Miss  Underhill 
sees  in  the  experiences  of  the  one  true  mystic  communion 
with  God,  and  the  experiences  of  the  other  nothing  more 
important  than  uninspired  mediumistic  talents.3  The  theory 
seems  to  be  this:  that  when  a  person  of  impeccable  orth¬ 
odoxy,  according  to  the  Catholic  canon,  is  subject  to  any 
abnormal  experiences,  those  experiences  by  virtue  of  the 
orthodox  conclusions  which  the  recipient  draws,  are  supra- 
normal;  while  when  the  same  experiences  befall  one  who 

s  Mysticism,  Part  II,  chap.  5,  “Voices  and  Visions.” 
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draws  therefrom  heretical  conclusions,  the  psychic  impulse 
is  considered  to  be  sub-normal. 

As  an  example  of  this  general  attitude  of  mysical  writers, 
(by  no  means  confined  to  Catholic  protagonists  of  saintism) 
let  us  call  to  mind  the  machinery  of  the  mystic  way  as  Miss 
Underhill  expounds  it,4  where  the  “five  great  stages’’  of 
Conversion,  Purgation,  Illumination,  the  Dark  Night  and 
Union  are  so  attractively  set  forth  that  no  reader  can  put 
by  the  exposition  unimpressed.  Yet  these  stages  are  not  in 
themselves  doctrines;  they  are  experiences.  Under  various 
names  and  carrying  various  interpretations,  they  range  the 
whole  history  of  mysticism  from  Buddha  to  Plotinus, 
Dionysius  to  Eckhart,  and  Ruysbroeck  to  George  Fox. 
Here  as  elsewhere  they  are  very  definitely  the  deliberate  acts 
of  the  human  will,  whereby — through  hunger,  scourgings, 
meditation,  purgations  and  other  mental  and  physical  dis¬ 
cipline — such  pathologic  states  are  induced  as  issue  in  vision, 
trance  and  ecstasy.  Of  the  content  of  those  visions,  trances 
and  ecstasies  the  law  of  suggestion  would  have  much  to  say. 
Here  is  auto-hypnosis  according  to  any  student  of  that  dan¬ 
gerous  art. 

Open  now  to  Miss  Underhill’s  chapter  on  magic  itself,5 
and  you  will  find  the  same  acts  of  the  will  described  not  as 
mysticism  but  as  magic.  What  for  the  saint  was  the  mys¬ 
tical  fact  of  contact  with  God  becomes  for  the  heretic  mere 
magic;  and  in  place  of  divinely  inspired  contemplation  we 
have  “congregational  prayer  for  rain,”  in  place  of  whip 
and  scourge,  hunger  and  cold,  hair  shirt  and  chains,  we 
have  the  “self  hypnotizing  devices  of  New  Thought.” 

Turn  to  the  Dean  of  mystics6  and  in  Protestantism  you 
will  find  exactly  the  same  presupposition :  that  a  theological 
interpretation  either  guarantees  or  discredits  the  phenomena. 
So  Dean  Inge  confesses  to  “little  sympathy”  with  what  he 
terms  the  “dabblers  in  occultism,”  but  almost  in  the  same 

*  See  in  especial  Part  II,  chap.  1  of  Mysticism . 

5  Mysticism  Part  I,  chaps.  4  and  7. 

6  W.  R.  Inge’s,  Christian  Mysticism,  preface. 
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breath  denies  all  pathological  significance  to  vision,  trance 
and  ecstasy  w  hen  experienced  by  persons  who  put  a  religious 
and  fairly  orthodox  interpretation  upon  these  abnormal 
states.  \  et  the  occultist  and  the  non-pathological  mystic 
have  had  identical  psychic  experiences. 

These  are  but  two  outstanding  examples  of  a  theory 
\\  hich  mars  and  sometimes  invalidates  the  works  of  by  far 
the  most  important  apologists  of  mysticism,  and  which 
through  them  has  taken  hold  of  many  writers  not  in  sym¬ 
pathy  even  with  the  mystical  quest  itself :  namely,  that  the 
agreeably  interpreted  psychic  experience  is  true,  and  the  un¬ 
acceptably  interpreted  experience  somehow  to  be  discredited. 
But  the  fundamental  point  is  not  the  interpretation  at  all, 
or  even  the  content  of  the  vision,  but  the  question  of  phe¬ 
nomenal  fact.  That  fact,  whether  an  objective  marvel  yet 
to  be  demonstrably  proved,  or  a  subjective  state  frequently 
enough  studied  in  the  clinics,  will  show  just  this,  that  mysti¬ 
cism  and  spiritism,  saintism  and  mediumship,  are  products 
of  the  same  abnormal  and  pathological  condition  of  certain 
rare  individuals  whose  powers  depend  not  upon  their  ethical 
or  religious  natures,  but  upon  voluntary  or  involuntary  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  body  and  brain.  Fenelon,  too,  long  ago  at¬ 
tempted  to  separate  what  he  considered  the  delusive  from 
the  real  and  ascertainable  phenomena  of  mysticism;  yet 
every  such  attempt  but  emphasizes  the  fact  that  in  mysticism 
there  is  of  necessity  and  as  part  of  the  Path,  a  pathological 
state  of  body  and  mind,  a  morbid  psychic  condition,  that 
simply  cannot  be  explained  away.  Evelyn  Underhill  has 
undertaken  to  do  just  this.  But  though  her  chapter  on 
“Voice  and  Visions”7  is  undoubtedly  the  most  comprehensive 
as  well  as  the  most  literary  analysis  of  phenomenal  mysti¬ 
cism,  its  misfortune  is  the  author’s  invariable  prejudgment 
that  phenomena  accompanying  mystics  approved  of  her 
church  are  therapeutic  either  to  body  or  soul,  while  if 
they  accompany  heretical  mysticism  they  are  therefore  toxic. 
As  the  therapeutic  and  toxic  qualities  of  abnormal  psychic 


7  Mysticism,  Book  II,  chap.  5. 
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life  are  wholly  dependent  upon  the  law  of  suggestion,  they 
are  found  indiscriminately  in  all  mediums,  their  phenomenal 
expression  depending  solely  upon  the  chance  beliefs  or  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  moment. 

Avoiding  the  theories  which  attempt  to  explain  the 
phenomena,  (the  influence  of  good  or  evil  demons,  the 
authority  of  charms  and  sacred  words,  the  power  of  mind 
or  of  soul,  the  interference  of  God  or  of  Satan  in  the  natural 
order  of  things,  the  presence  of  disembodied  human  spirits, 
etc.)  it  is  still  quite  safe  to  say  that  most  if  not  all  of  the  so 
called  “physical’’  and  “psychic’’  phenomena  of  spiritism 
have  a  very  definite  place  in  mystic  practice.  Spiritists, 
(witness  F.  W.  H.  Myers)8  can  go  back  to  Plotinus  with  the 
same  assurance  that  Miss  Underhill  exhibits. 

It  should  be  a  profitable  study  to  go  into  some  detail  re¬ 
garding  the  many  affinities  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
hagiographies,  (to  go  no  further  afield)9  and  the  stories 
of  modern  spiritism,  branded  by  the  church  that  beatifies 
and  sanctifies  its  orthodox  mediums,  as  nothing  more  or 
less  than  demoniac  possession.  All  the  hallucinations,  and 
all  the  true  phenomena  too,  whether  subjective  or  objective, 
that  are  present  in  the  one  are  present  in  the  other.  If 
mysticism’s  annals  cannot  avoid  the  record  of  auto-sugges¬ 
tions,  psycho-sensorial  hallucinations  of  smell,  taste,  hear¬ 
ing  and  what  not,  the  same  is  true  of  spiritism.  Today 
many  an  ancient  mystical  saint  would  find  her  most  con¬ 
genial  atmosphere  in  a  seance  room. 

Iamblichus  summoned  souls,  heroes,  principalities  of  the 
upper  spheres,  by  prayer,  incense  and  incantations,  and  be¬ 
lieved  in  their  responses.  Neoplatonists  in  general  were 
familiar  with  table  tiltings,  trance  speech  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  modern  trumpet  mediumship,  dark  rooms  in  which 
materializations  seemed  to  take  place  after  music  and  the 
singing  of  hymns,  and  in  general  the  “properties’’  of  a 
seance.  The  soul-exhalations  of  Paracelsus  and  astral 


8  Science  and  a  Future  Life  essay,  “Tennyson  as  a  Prophet.” 

9  See  the  Acta  Sanctorum  for  superstitiously  elaborated  phenomena. 
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lights  of  Blavatskyism  are  strangely  akin.  Rosicrucian  sylph, 
salamander  and  undine,  Neoplatonic  god,  daemon  and  soul, 
spiritist  guide,  helper  and  ghost,  the  mystic’s  saint,  angel 
and  devil — these  have  at  least  a  psychological  kinship. 

The  phenomena  of  spiritism  are  generally  classified10  as 
physical,  automatic  and  the  cure  of  disease;  or  perhaps  we 
could  say,  physical,  psychical,  psycho-therapeutic,  and 
psychopathic,  thus  including  not  only  the  cure  of  disease 
but  its  production.  The  physical  phenomena  range  from 
raps  and  table  tiltings,  through  the  seeming  appearance  of 
lights  and  hearing  of  voices,  to  levitations  and  apparitions. 
In  the  seance  room  they  are  always  the  product  of  a  medium 
in  a  more  or  less  abnormal  state,  ranging  from  slight  hyp¬ 
nosis  to  deep  trance. 

The  minor  phenomena  of  raps,  table  tiltings,  polter- 
geister,  and  so  on,  are  so  familiar  to  modern  readers  that 
no  explication  is  necessary.  To  find  them  in  Neoplatonic 
lecture  halls  is  somewhat  of  a  shock,  however,  while  one  is 
surprised  to  read  that  the  Hebrew  mystics  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury  practiced  table  tiltings  to  the  accompaniment  of 
religious  hymns.* 11  The  poltergeist  of  the  Wesley  home 
will  be  remembered  too  as  precedent  to  the  Fox  sisters. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  note  that  exactly  these  minor  phe¬ 
nomena  precede  or  accompany  mystic  conversion,  that  in¬ 
numerable  saints  are  plagued  for  a  time  by  devils  pulling 
their  robes  and  hair,  throwing  things  about  the  room,  call¬ 
ing  in  mocking  voices,  and  playing  meaningless  little  tricks 
to  the  edification  of  the  reader.  Even  Luther  threw  his  ink 
pot  at  what  was  perhaps  some  such  an  hallucination  as  this, 
brought  on  by  overwrought  nerves. 

Levitations  are  familiar  to  the  modern  world  through  an 
immense  number  of  childishly  fraudulent  phenomena,  imi¬ 
tating  such  unexplained,  well  authenticated  mysteries  as  the 

10  Encycl.  Brit.  (9th  ed.),  Art.  “Spiritualism”  by  Mrs.  Henry  Sidg- 
wick. 

11  See  Sir  Wm.  Barrett,  “On  the  Threshold  of  the  Unseen,”  p.  22; 
Delitzsch,  Biblical  Psychology  Sect.  XVII  and  Enc.  Brit.  (9th  ed.), 
Art.  “Spiritualism.” 
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levitations  of  the  medium  Home.  For  our  purpose  this 
overcoming  of  the  law  of  gravitation  may,  if  you  please, 
be  thought  of  as  really  a  physical  phenomenon,  or  as  either 
a  group  hallucination  or  an  inner  personal  experience.  The 
levitations  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  Christiana  Mirabilis,  St.  Peter 
of  Alcantara  (suspended  over  the  fig  trees  of  Badajos),12 
Rulman  Merswin  transported  about  his  garden  as  on  angel’s 
wings,  St.  Teresa's  hallucinatory  levitation13 — all  these  are 
merely  old  world  examples  of  fraud,  fact  or  fancy  which 
we  yet  have  with  us  as  practiced  by  more  unsaintly  heroes 
of  the  seance  room.  Andrew  Lang  puts  the  question  per¬ 
tinently  :14  “When  we  find  savage  biraarks  in  Australia, 
fakirs  in  India,  saints  in  mediaeval  Europe,  a  gentleman’s 
butler  in  Ireland,  boys  in  Somerset  and  Midlothian,  a  young 
warrior  in  Zululand,  Miss  Nancy  Wesley  at  Epworth  in 
1716,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Home  in  London  in  1856-70  all 
triumphing  over  the  laws  of  gravitation,  all  floating  in  the 
air,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  uniformity  of  stories  palpably 
ridiculous?”  However  we  explain  them,  at  least  one  may 
not  apologize  for  the  saintly  legend  by  terming  it  an  allegory 
of  an  inward  and  mystical  state  of  rapture  (as  apologists  do 
explain  it)  and  at  the  same  time  find  in  the  less  saintly 
varieties  of  the  same  phenomenon  fraud,  illusion,  devils  or 
mere  “odic  force.”  Where  identical  phenomena  appear  in 
saintly  cells  and  in  spiritistic  seances,  (where  spiritual  ex¬ 
periences  are  not  as  a  rule  of  the  upward  sort),  we  shall 
have  to  seek  elsewhere  for  a  theory  that  at  least  attempts 
to  explain  identical  claims  by  an  identical  cause,  fraudulent, 
hallucinatory  or  psychical. 

Perhaps  the  most  familiar  phenomenon  of  modern  spirit¬ 
ism  is  “automatic  writing,”  whether  by  planchette,  ouija 

12  Vaughan’s  Hours  with  the  Mystics,  Book  10,  ch.  1. 

13  Sir  Wm.  Bartlett,  On  the  Threshold  of  the  Unseen,  p.  58:  “The 
Acta  Sanctorum  contain  more  than  40  cases  of  levitation,  attributed  to 
saints  and  holy  persons,  said  to  have  been  attested  by  crowds  of  con¬ 
temporaries.”  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Teresa  claims  this  for  herself  in 
her  4th  Orison  (the  prayer  of  rapture). 

liCock  Lane  and  Common  Sense,  pp.  99-100. 
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board,  entranced  medium,  or  pencil  held  in  the  hand  of  an 
apparently  normal  subject,  who  nevertheless  is  in  one  of  the 
minor  states  of  hypnosis,  usually  self  induced.  The  book 
market  today  is  flooded  with  examples  of  such  writings, 
claiming  to  be  of  spiritist  origin,  but  there  are  probably 
even  more  volumes,  produced  through  ancient  saints,  mysti¬ 
cal  poets,  and  automatists  of  hermitage  and  cell,  which  are 
products  of  the  subconscious.  Blake  ascribed  all  his  poems 
to  unearthly  visitants.  “The  Divine  Dialogue”  of  Catherine 
of  Siena  (a  woman  subjected  to  ecstasies  from  childhood, 
by  the  way)  was  written  in  a  trance.  St.  Teresa  and  Mme. 
Guvon  wrote  habitually  when  in  hypnotic  states,  the  latter 
with  the  remarkable  but  not  unique  power  of  reduplicating 
previous  work.15  Rulman  Merswin's  writings  are  supposed 
to  have  been  almost  wholly  of  the  automatic  type.  Suso's 
visionary  beloved,  “Everlasting  Wisdom,”  inspired  his 
“Horologue  of  Wisdom.”  Boehme’s  “Aurora”  was  written 
during  his  second  recorded  trance  or  illumination.  Cole- 
ridge's  one  mystical  poem  produced  under  the  effect  of 
opium  automatism  (“Kublai  Khan  ’)  is  familiar  to  all. 
Portions  of  the  Koran,  too,  are  undoubtedly  the  products 
of  an  epileptiform  state.  St.  Brigitta's  “Discourse  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin”  was  dictated  by  an  angel,  while  Maria 
d'Agreda's  “Mvstical  Citv  of  God”  came  from  the  Virgin 
herself,  or  so  these  dreamful  ladies  thought.  All  this  is 
but  to  select  a  few  examples  quite  at  hap-hazard  from 
among  a  hundred.  Modern  spirit  communications  parallel 
them  at  every  point,  even,  (after  the  manner  of  Sweden¬ 
borg)  to  the  revealing  of  new  theologies. 

Is  telepathy  a  true  power  of  the  subconscious?  At  least, 
mysticism,  spiritism,  and  abnormal  psychology  alike  share 
the  secret  of  it.  The  practice  of  mysticism  show  s  its 
mediumistic  qualities  very  clearly  just  here  on  the  psychic 
borderland,  in  perhaps  the  one  phenomenon  absolutely  uni- 

15  Her  Commentary  on  Judges  was  partly  written,  lost,  rewritten,  and 
the  lost  part  recovered,  with  the  result  that  the  two  versions  were 
found  to  be  identical.  (See  autobiography.)  Cp.  Underhill,  Mysticism, 
Part  IT,  chap.  5  C  “Automatic  Script.” 
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versal  in  seance  room,  hermitage,  dim  cathedral  and  busy 
clinic,  so  that  one  may  say  of  telepathy  that,  if  it  is  as 
seems  probable  a  true  power  of  the  subconscious,  it  will  one 
day  become  a  test  whereby  the  mystic’s  psychical  condition 
may  be  accurately  gauged.  By  it,  let  us  for  the  moment 
mean  a  natural  but  abnormal  process  of  thought  transfer¬ 
ence  from  living  mind  to  living  mind,  without  the  familiar 
media  of  voice,  touch  and  sight.  Medical  and  psychological 
records  abound  with  many  hundreds  of  cases,  for  the  most 
part,  if  not  universally,  either  connected  with  or  caused  by 
diseases  of  the  personality  or  of  the  body.  Turn  now  to 
the  annals  of  the  Psychic  Research  Society,  and  to  such 
correlated  works  as  Podmore  and  Gurney’s  Phantasms  of 
the  Living,  and  the  phenomenon  takes  its  place  at  once 
as  one  of  the  most  common  accompaniments  of  medium- 
ship.  It  is  an  inseparable  part  of  spiritism.  A  cursory 
study  of  the  psychic  activities  of  any  authentic  medium 
(Mrs.  Piper  will  serve,  or  even  the  notorious  Eusapia)  will 
bring  the  phenomenon  of  telepathy  out  of  the  clinic  and  into 
the  seance  room.  In  identically  the  same  manner,  and  with 
identical  results,  the  mystics  of  all  schools  exhibit  this  ab¬ 
normal  gift  or  disease,  whichever  it  prove  to  be.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  any  saint  will  parallel  the  experience  of  any 
medium,  exactly  as  the  medium  parallels  the  experience  of 
psychically  diseased  patients  in  Paris  or  Nancy,  New  York 
or  Boston.  So  Ida  of  Nivelles,  e.g.,  communicated  while  in 
ecstasy  with  a  friend  who  happened  to  be  in  the  same  state. 
So  George  Fox,  Blake,  Teresa,  and  many  a  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  Islamic  and  Buddhistic  ecstatic  have  seemed 
to  send  or  to  take  these  psychic  wireless  calls  with  mar¬ 
velous  skill.  Mme.  Guyon  believed  that  her  spirit  habitually 
communicated  with  absent  friends,  and  as  with  Ida  of  Nivel¬ 
les  thought  too  that  this  transfer  of  emotions,  desires,  and 
even  of  words,  was  the  “language  of  the  angels.’’  Gregory 
Nazianzen’s  vision  at  sea  of  mother  Nonna  safely  guiding 
the  ship  to  harbor,  or  that  unknown  Egyptian  monk’s  report 
to  Athanasius  in  Alexandria  of  Emperor  Julian’s  death  that 
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very  day  overseas, — these  are  but  random  examples  of  the 
same  psychic  state.  “So  perfectly  did  Plotinus  understand 
the  character  of  men  and  their  methods  of  thought,  that  he 
could  discover  stolen  objects,  and  foresaw  what  those  who 
resided  with  him  should  some  day  become.”16  Like  many  a 
medium  after  him,  the  king  of  mystics  even  condescended 
to  recover  the  necklace  of  one,  Chione,  which  a  slave  had 
appropriated;  and  you  will  perhaps  remember  Porphyry’s 
confession  that  while  he  meditated  suicide  his  master  in¬ 
tuitively  understood  and  saved  him  from  himself.  “It  is 
well  known,”  wrote  Plotinus17  “that  words  spoken  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice  afifect  a  distant  person  and  cause  him  to  hear 
what  is  going  on  far  away.” 

Telepathy  must  be  conceived  of,  if  a  true  power  of  the 
subconscious  at  all,  as  by  no  means  confined  to  language; 
its  more  usual  expressions,  indeed,  are  pictorial,  though 
“auditions”  or  “interior  words”  (such  as  the  S'ocratic 
daemon)  intuitions,  premonitions,  and  trance  writing,  if 
these  things  are  more  than  hallucinations,  must  be  largely 
of  telepathic  origin.  Nuns  Margaret  Ebner,  Hildegard  of 
Bingen,  Elizabeth  of  Schoenau,  Gertrude  of  Hackeborn, 
Mechthild  of  Magdeburg  and  Mechtild  of  Hackeborn, 
together  with  most  of  the  Dominican  mystics  of  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries,  were  all  given  to  prophecies,  visions, 
voices,  and  the  other  products  of  what  is  apparently  tele¬ 
pathic  power.18  The  classical  example  doubtless  is  Swed¬ 
enborg’s  description  at  Gottenburg  of  the  great  Stockholm 
fire  then  raging;  but  even  saintly  Ambrose  declared  himself 
present  at  Martin’s  funeral  at  Tours,  while  he  himself  rested 
in  trance  in  Milan ;  while  other  visions  no  less  classical  must 
of  necessity  be  either  coincidences  or  real  examples  of  a 
natural  power. 

Psychology  find  no  way  to  distinguish  between  hallucina¬ 
tion  and  the  transfer  of  thought  from  mind  to  mind  other 

18  Porphyry,  Life :  Cl  XI.  Cp.  Guthrie  s  Plotinos ,  vol.  I,  pp.  18  ff. 

17  Etm.  4,  Book  9  C  28. 

18  Cp.  Schaff:  Hist,  of  Chris.  Ch.,  vol.  V,  part  II,  par.  28. 
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than  the  pragmatic  test  of  experimental  telepathy.  “Audi¬ 
tions,"  so  called,  may  be  either  the  one  or  the  other,  but  in  any 
event  are  clearly  subjective.  Trumpet  speaking  and  similar 
phenomena  are  beside  the  mark,  as  both  unproven,  and  if 
proved  of  the  same  character  as  percussions  and  other  noises 
— sounds  produced  naturally  by  some  power  analogous  to 
Sir  William  Bartlett's  or  Dr.  Crawford’s  “odic”  or  nerve 
force.  Subjective  auditions,  however,  are  as  common  in 
mystical  literature  as  in  the  records  of  spiritism.  The 
voice  that  preceded  St.  Augustine’s  conversion,  as  he  sat 
with  the  Scriptures,  called  to  him  “tolle;  lege The  spirit 
music  that  lifted  Richard  Rolle  into  such  ecstatic  states; 
Mme.  Guyon’s  frequent  “auditions”  or  those  of  John  of 
the  Cross;  Bunyan’s  hallucinations  of  sound  and  voice  dur¬ 
ing  the  struggle  which  preceded  his  conversion ;  George 
Fox’s  “openings,”  and  the  “locutions”  at  the  crisis  of  his 
own  spiritual  life;  Teresa’s  “auditions”  soon  after  her  con¬ 
version,19  of  which  she  herself  says  that  “the  words  were 
very  clearly  formed  and  unmistakable,  though  not  heard 
by  the  bodily  ear,”  yet  “quite  unlike  the  words  formed  by 
the  imagination”;  the  musical  hallucinations  and  long, 
ecstatic  dialogues  of  S'uso; — all  these  are  matched  weekly 
wherever  professional  and  amateur  mediums,  neurotic 
women,  and  more  normal  folk  subject  for  a  time  to  halluci¬ 
nations  of  sound,  hear  the  Socratic  diemon  speak  its  un¬ 
expected  word. 

So,  too,  with  visions,  apparitions,  and  their  ghostly  kin. 
It  is  a  commonplace  of  modern  psychic  research,  that  hal¬ 
lucinatory  visions  frequently  assume  a  symbolic  form.  The 
annals  of  spiritism  do  not  deal  with  apparitions  and  ghosts 
merely,  but  with  many  a  symbolic  and  allegorical  hallucina¬ 
tion  as  well.  The  same  is  true  of  the  annals  of  mysticism. 
Catherine  of  Siena’s  mystical  marriage  was  mystical  rather 
than  spiritistic  primarily  because  the  vision  dealt  with  a 
religious  theme.  The  principle  of  the  vision,  however,  was 
no  different  than  that  of  half  a  hundred  which  one  might 

is  Underhill’s  Mysticism,  Part  II,  ch.  5,  “Voices  and  Visions.” 
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select  at  random  from  the  “Proceedings”  of  the  S.  P.  R. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  St.  Teresa’s  religious  visions  of 
Christ,  of  hell,  of  devils,  and  what  not;  more  especially,  per¬ 
haps,  of  her  immensely  significant  vision  of  an  erotic  angel, 
who  thrust  his  dart  into  her  bowels,  and  drew  them  out 
with  it,  so  that  thereafter  she  was  “inflamed  by  a  sweet 
agony  of  love  to  God.  "°  Xo  less  significant  were  Suso’s 
symbolic  visions  of  the  Eternal  Wisdom,  St.  Antony's  temp¬ 
tations,  and  many  another  monastic  mystic's  “objectiviza- 
tion  of  psychic  states.  On  a  much  higher  plane,  but  still 
of  the  same  psychopathic  significance,  were  William  Blake’s 
tremendous  apparitions,  Julian  of  XTorwich's  hallucinations 
of  Christ  crucified  (which  came  to  her  first  at  the  crisis  of 
her  prayed  for  illness)  Nicholas  of  Basle's  visions  of  judg¬ 
ment  upon  Christendom ;  Antony's  sight  of  his  own  sep¬ 
arated  soul;  Raphael’s  San  Sisto;  John  of  the  Cross’s  saints 
and  angels,  lights  and  allegories;  Suso’s  choirs  of  cherubim 
and  seraphim,  his  dance  with  the  hosts  of  heaven,  his  visions 
of  God's  game  of  love  played  out  in  his  heart,  of  Christ  in 
the  Virgin’s  arms,  and  of  the  Knight  who  invests  him  with 
mystical  knighthood. 

The  dreaming  rooms  of  ancient  temples  were  not  the 
products  of  mere  superstition,  but  of  the  mystic  knowledge 
that,  psychically  speaking,  things  happen  in  dreams  which 
are  of  immense  importance  to  the  dreamer.  Even  the  an¬ 
cient  Christian  convent  of  Sinai  possessed  dreaming  cells 
where  the  psychic  conditions  of  expectancy,  abnormality 
and  suggestion  would  have  a  tendency  to  produce  the  de¬ 
sired  results.  “The  Dream,”  writes  Walter  S.  Swisher,21 
is  a  product  of  some  mental  process;  it  must  have  some 
mechanism  behind  it;  it  must  therefore  in  some  sense  or 
other  have  a  meaning  for  us,  inasmuch  as  it  indicates  psychic 
activity  of  some  nature.  *  *  *  Freud  has  proved  de¬ 
finitely  that  every  dream  has  significance  for  the  individual’s 
psychic  life.  A  certain  type  of  dream  indicates  a  certain 

20  Vaughan’s  Hours  with  the  Mystics,  Book  IV,  ch.  I.  C  i. 

21  Religion  and  the  New  Psychology,  p.  64. 
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type  of  mind.  The  dream  is  a  wish-fulfilment,  either  in 
literal  or  symbolized  form.” 

Though  the  content  of  the  dream  will  vary  according 
to  the  character  and  ideals,  expectations  and  secret  desires 
of  the  dreamer,  the  machinery,  or  psychic  method,  remains 
the  same.  It  is  intended  here  merely  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  mystic  dreams,  even  in  content,  and  even  when  the 
visionist  is  “religious”  in  the  mediaeval  sense,  still  bear 
striking  resemblances  to  seance  room  and  clinic.  The 
writer,  recognizing  with  gratitude  the  contributions  of 
Freud  and  his  followers  to  the  pathology  of  dreams  and 
therefore  of  the  psychic  states  of  mystical  dreamers  of 
dreams,  cannot  but  feel  that  the  learned  German  gentle¬ 
men,  having  dug  industriously  and  uncovered  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  very  earthly  smells  in  their  mine  of  the  subconscious, 
reach  a  very  strange  conclusion  indeed  when  they  tell  us 
that  underground  all  is  one  immense  sewage  system  of  in¬ 
hibitions,  introversions,  neuroses,  complexes,  and  manifes¬ 
tations  of  the  subnormal  and  exclusively  the  subnormal. 
If  there  is  a  sub-  there  is  also  a  supra-normal ;  if  an  under¬ 
ground,  then  an  overhead.  Our  one  concern  in  this  paper 
is  not  at  all  the  attempt  to  prove  that  saintly  mysticism  is 
of  the  same  moral  quality  as  any  other  neurosis,  but  that 
the  mystic  path  is  the  abnormal  and  neurotic  path,  and  is 
beset  by  every  danger  of  the  clinic.  A  recognition  of  this 
fact  will  have  in  the  end  a  definite  bearing  upon  theoretical 
mysticism  and  enlighten  many  a  dark  dogma  and  many  a 
strange  theological  bent. 

The  likeness  between  clinic  and  hermitage  cell  is  even 
more  exact  when  we  leave  symbolism  and  come  down  to 
plain  “ghost  seeing,”  for  from  the  days  of  Plotinus  and 
Iamblichus  onward,  mysticism  has  never  lacked  of  ap¬ 
paritions,  whether  of  heroes  and  demi-gods,  saints  and 
martyrs,  or  more  commonplace  and  enheartening  visions 
of  “friends  passed  on.”  “Souls,”  wrote  Plotinus  long  ago,22 
“which  once  were  in  men,  when  they  leave  the  body  need 


22  Enn.  IV,  Book  7,  C  15. 
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not  cease  from  benefiting-  mankind.  Some  indeed,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  other  services,  give  occult  messages,  thus  proving 
by  their  own  case  that  other  souls  also  survive.”  The 
phantasmagoric  parade  of  gods  and  ghosts  through  the 
vapors  of  Iamblichus’  incense,  results  from  that  teaching 
of  his  master.  In  mediaeval  days,  Suso  had  his  apparitions 
of  Friend  Eckhart,  and  of  his  own  “spiritual  daughter” 
Elizabeth  Staeglin,  in  glory.  Pordage’s  “Philadelphian 
Association”  of  seers,  (a  truly  mystical  group  inspired  by 
Boehme)  had  their  visitants  too  of  angels,  devils  and  what 
not,  while  at  least  one  of  the  association,  a  Jane  Leade, 
held  supposititious  intercourse  with  the  spirits  of  departed 
men.  In  earlier  days,  Ida  of  Nivelles  believed  herself  able 
to  communicate  with  spirits  and  spiritual  personages,  with¬ 
out  words,  or  as  we  would  say  telephatically,  while  Teresa’s 
record  is  not  without  its  spirit  visitant.  If  searched  for,  a 
surprisingly  large  number  of  quite  modern  ghost  stories  will 
be  found  in  the  official  hagiographies  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Perhaps,  too,  we  may  be  allowed  to  quote  Swedenborg, 
denied  the  name  of  mystic  by  some  defensive  historians 
of  a  purely  theoretic  mysticism,  as  the  one  master  mystic 
above  all  others  who  is  most  directly  father  to  modern 
spiritism.  Yet  not  even  Swedenborg  can  be  thought  of  as 
fathering  what  in  truth  is  a  steady,  unbroken  flow  of  psychic 
experiences,  coming  down  the  ages  with  the  mystics  of 
all  persuasions  from  immemorial  times.  As  the  modern 
mystical  doctrines  of  Christian  Science,  New  Thought, 
Divine  Science,  Theosophy,  (to  mention  but  a  few)  come 
in  the  straightest  line  of  descent  from  speculations  of  Xeo- 
platonist  and  troubled  saint  of  old,  so  too  phenomenal 
spiritism  may  claim  as  ancient  and  as  dignified  a  pedigree. 

So  far,  it  might  be  supposed  that  practical,  experimental 
mysticism  is,  what  practical  mercantile  spiritism  also  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  good  trickster,  a  mixture  of  fraud  and  fancy. 
But  it  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  the  physical 
and  psychical  phenomena  centering  about  mysticism  are 
found  in  the  closest  connection  with  neurotic  and  other 
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abnormal  bodily  states;  and,  too,  that  the  whole  machinery 
of  the  practice  of  mysticism  seems  invented  merely  to  pro¬ 
duce  artificially  these  abnormal  states  of  being,  where  trance 
and  ecstasy  become  the  goals  of  all  mental  and  spiritual  en¬ 
deavor.  One  must  grant  that  if  the  suggestions  are  favor¬ 
able,  psycho-therapeutic  results  are  obtainable.  Mental  and 
nervous  diseases  are  curable,  oftentimes  at  least,  by  hyp¬ 
notic  suggestion ;  and  physicians  are  not  yet  ready  to  tell  us 
how  far  the  mind  may  help  the  body.  All  mystics  and  most 
spiritists  profess  the  cure  of  disease.  For  all  that,  even  the 
lesser  phenomena  of  both  mysticism  and  spiritism  tend 
toward  disintegration  of  personality  rather  than  integration, 
and,  unguided,  go  inevitably  toward  the  rapt,  ecstatic  states, 
where  conscious  intellectual  life  becomes  a  shadow,  and 
man’s  will  is  surrendered  to  the  play  of  psychic  forces  which 
sometimes  all  but  kill  his  individuality.  Out  of  experience 
do  even  the  saints  warn  the  mystic  neophyte  of  rocks  ahead. 

In  the  clinic,  hypnotism  is  graduated  from  the  slightest 
of  somnambulistic  conditions  to  the  deepest  trance;  epi¬ 
lepsy,  too,  from  an  almost  unmarked  vertigo  increases  to 
cataleptic  states  resembling  death.  In  the  seance  room  the 
medium  passes  from  only  a  slightly  abnormal  consciousness 
at  times  to  utter  coma.  Minor  phenomena,  spontaneous 
and  uncontrollable,  are  of  common  occurence  during  the 
earlier  and  less  abnormal  stages  of  these  introversions,  but 
not  until  the  deeper  trance  is  reached,  from  which  men  re¬ 
turn  as  from  unremembered  death,  are  the  phenomena  con¬ 
trollable,  or  of  that  more  subjective,  mystical  and  reason¬ 
able  character,  where  meaningless  raps  and  tiltings,  foolish 
messages,  phantasmagoric  visions  and  apparitions,  give 
place  to  quieter  and  challenging  inner  experiences.  So  the 
Mystic  Way  passes  also,  from  the  uncontrollable  and  spon¬ 
taneous  welling  up  of  abnormal  psychic  conditions  under 
the  urge  of  purgation  and  contemplation,  to  the  deeper  and 
wholly  subjective  and  more  truly  mystical  phenomena  that 
invariablv  accompany  trance,  ecstasy  and  rapture. 

Modern  psychology  has  much  to  say  regarding  “stigmata” 
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artificially  produced  in  the  clinics  of  Nancy  and  the  Sal- 
petriere  as  well  as  elsewhere.  It  is  one  of  the  clearest  evi¬ 
dences  of  mysticism’s  relationship  to  abnormal  psychology 
to  note  that  the  phenomenon  of  stigmatism,  though  still 
absent  I  believe  from  the  seance  circle,  (for  suggestions 
there  are  not  usually  of  the  type  to  emphasize  the  cruci¬ 
fixion)  are  among  the  commonest  of  mystical  experiences. 
The  stigmata  of  Frances  of  Assisi  and  Catherine  of  Siena 
are  perhaps  the  best  attested ;  but  some  400  cases  have  been 
reported,23  including  about  100  in  the  19th  century,  still 
largely  confined  to  the  religious  orders  of  Sts.  Dominic  and 
Francis — products  of  religious  ecstasies  mainly  among  the 
unmarried,  and  most  frequently  during  or  after  the  Lenten 
season  with  its  mystic  purgations.  Cases  of  supposedly 
enlarged  hearts,  verifiably  swollen  breasts,  or  the  bleeding 
of  forehead,  palms,  breast  and  feet  while  contemplating  the 
crucifix,  are  quite  common  in  Catholic  devotional  books, 
and  bear  exact  likeness  to  the  burns,  irritations  of  the  skin, 
and  other  marks  producible  upon  any  hypnotized  subject 
by  suggestion. 

One  will  find  that  all  apologists  of  mysticism  carefully 
differentiate  the  ecstasy  of  the  saints  from  the  ecstatic  con¬ 
ditions  of  less  philosophic  and  less  religious  mortals.  It 
seems  that  one’s  explanation  of  the  experience — whether 
one  credits  the  moving  cause  of  ecstasy  to  disease,  to  sug¬ 
gestion,  to  spirits,  or  to  deity — makes  the  state  itself  either 
a  degenerative  and  subnormal,  or  else  a  wholesome  and 
supra-normal  experience.  This  dogmatic  theory  is  easih 
propounded,  but  has  no  other  evidence  in  its  favor  than 
merely  this,  that  the  ecstatic  medium’s  precedent  theory  01 
life  and  of  God  is  going  to  result  in  a  higher  subjective 
experience  than  another  ecstatic’s  belief  in  witches,  demon 
possession,  or  spirit  control. 

One  need  be  neither  a  physician  nor  psychologist  to  know 
that  the  phvsical  and  mental  results  of  ecstasy  and  its  kin¬ 
dred  states  are  generally  speaking  degenerative.  Despite 


23  Q.  G.  B.  Cutten’s,  The  Psychological  Phenomena  of  Christianity. 
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claims  to  the  contrary,  the  reader  of  biography  will  find  that 
acknowledged  mystics  have  suffered  the  same  diseases  from 
the  same  causes.  Only  when  deliberate  curative  suggestion 
has  been  employed  has  the  result  been  otherwise  than  mor¬ 
bid.  It  is  more  than  a  curious  coincidence  that  what  is 
termed  “mystical  ill  health”  has  possessed  most  if  not  all 
of  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  achieved  the  higher 
goals  of  mysticism.  Suidas  says  of  Plotinus24  that  “his 
constitution  was  weakened  by  the  effects  of  the  sacred  dis¬ 
ease,”  that  is,  of  epilepsy.  Angela  de  Foligni,  whose 
visionary  temptations  were  decidedly  Freudian,  was  ob¬ 
sessed  with  pathologic  odors,  in  her  case  of  a  pleasurable 
sort,  though  the  devil  plagues  his  opponents  with  less  ad¬ 
mirable  smells.  Perfumes,  tastes,  physical  sensations  of 
touch  and  of  inward  fires,  these  form  part  of  the  purgative 
way,  and  do  not  differ  from  the  temptations  of  the  seance 
room  and  the  physical  and  spiritual  exhaustion  which  over¬ 
take  the  medium.  The  persistence  of  ecstatic  and  truly 
mystical  states  in  the  cases  of  the  two  Catherines  was  so 
degenerative  that  no  biographer  of  these  women  can  omit 
all  reference  to  their  ill  health.  The  fact  stands  clear,  that 
just  as  the  persistent  use  of  a  drug  undermines  the  system, 
or  the  persistent  submission  of  a  person’s  will  to  another’s, 
as  in  hypnotism,  undermines  both  the  body  and  the  psyche, 
so  too  ecstasy  of  any  sort  whatever  is  physically  and  morally 
destructive  except  when  used  deliberately  by  wise  and  care¬ 
ful  and  trained  practitioners  for  curative  purposes.  No 
dogmatic  writer  on  mysticism  gives  sufficient  space  to  the 
prevalence  of  ecstasy  in  practical  mysticism,  nor  to  its 
significance  there.  Only  a  psychologist  could  read  that 
symptom  rightly,  and  give  it  its  true  place  and  value  as  a 
phenomenal  index  to  the  whole  movement. 

Without  the  aid  of  a  trained  psychologist,  perhaps  it  is 
still  possible  to  say  that  in  the  phenomenon  of  mystical 
ecstasy  three  closely  connected  but  distinct  types  may  be 
found : 


24  Guthrie’s  Plotinos,  vol.  I,  p.  39. 
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First,  the  ecstasy  resulting  from  nervous  disorders,  or 
from  bodily  disease,  either  inherited,  or  developed  in  early 
childhood — a  pathological  condition  not  differing  from 
many  cases  of  epilepsy.  So,  for  instance,  Catherine  of 
Siena  was  subject  to  ecstatic  states  from  her  sixth  year, 
states  that  gradually  became  enhanced  until  they  resulted 
in  her  vision  of  a  spiritual  marriage,  which  left  behind  it 
the  permanent  hallucination  of  a  wedding  ring  upon  her 
left  hand.  Teresa’s  abnormal  youth  was  obsessed  by  a 
longing  for  martyrdom.  Once,  at  least,  her  trance  was  so 
deep  that  she  was  pronounced  dead.  Mme.  Guyon’s  child¬ 
hood  parallels  the  experience  of  the  Spanish  nun.  Even 
Boehme’s  first  vision  of  “divine  light”  came  to  him  in  his 
boyhood  or  youth. 

Secondly,  that  ecstatic  state  which  develops  in  mature 
life,  quite  spontaneously,  from  a  diseased  condition  of  brain, 
nerves,  or  bodily  organs — a  state  often  brought  about  by 
grief,  by  hardships  mental  or  physical,  by  intense  spiritual 
struggles,  by  the  pains  of  an  unhappy  life.  So  Julian  of 
Norwich’s  ecstasies  and  visions  began  at  the  crisis  of  her 
illness,  and  Catherine  of  Genoa  developed  her  spontaneous 
and  apparently  involuntary  states  of  “prayer,"  or  con¬ 
templation,  her  fasts  and  ecstasies,  and  her  psychopathic 
longing  for  the  eucharist  in  much  the  same  fashion.  So 
too  the  trances  and  other  morbidities  of  Mme.  Guyon’s 
mysticism  were  brought  about  by  long  years  of  unhappy 
wedded  life,  and  by  chronic  illness — though  indeed  even 
her  childhood  gave  hints  of  a  morbid  condition  which  an 
unfavorable  environment  later  brought  to  full  fruitage. 

The  third  and  perhaps  the  most  typically  mystical  of  all, 
is  that  state  of  ecstasy  which  has  been  deliberately  induced 
by  years  of  self-torture,  by  auto-hypnosis,  and  by  every 
device  of  the  Yogi  and  monk,  as  they  pursued  the  “Negative 
Way”  to  trance,  ecstasy  and  oblivion.  All  of  the  practical 
importance  of  the  Mystic  Path  centers  here;  all  of  its  stages 
and  all  of  its  practices  are  deliberately  devised  methods 
for  the  production  of  ecstasy  and  other  psychopathic  states. 
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It  is  the  most  dangerous  feature  of  the  present  revival  of 
mysticism  that  the  practice  of  contemplation,  purgation  and 
introversion  is  recommended  in  order  to  induce  illumina¬ 
tion  and  ecstasy.  Suso’s  long  years  of  almost  insane  self- 
torture  resulted  in  just  such  induced  morbid  states.  Boehme 
found,  all  unconsciously,  the  easier  road  of  auto-hypnosis, 
when  the  point  of  light  reflected  from  a  tin  vessel  threw 
him  into  that  trance  from  which  “Aurora’’  issued.  So 
Ignatius  Loyola  contemplated  running  water  until  auto¬ 
hypnosis  intervened,  exactly  as  the  medium  gazes  into  inky 
bowl  or  crystal  globe.  Tennyson  also  found  the  way 
thither,  in  a  more  oriental  fashion,  through  the  repetition 
of  his  name,  even  as  the  Yogi  has  his  open  sesame  in  the 
long  and  monotonous  iteration  of  the  sacred  syllable  “Oom !” 

But  whatever  the  way,  pathological  or  psychic,  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  remains  at  the  very  root  of  all  mysticism  and  all 
spiritism.  From  Plotinus  to  our  own  contemporaries,  ec¬ 
stasy,  trance,  rapture,  (sometimes  wholly  cataleptic,  with 
rigid  muscles  and  body  in  a  seeming  death,  sometimes  merely 
hypnotic  states  of  varying  intensity)  form  the  terrifying 
background  of  vision  and  search.  And  out  of  these  states 
issue  not  only  the  phenomena  already  enumerated,  but  the 
rapturous  consolations  and  terrific  neurotic  and  sexual 
temptations  of  the  monasteries,  the  double  and  multiple  per¬ 
sonalities  of  wrestlers  with  demons,  the  mysterious  pains 
and  horrible  torments  of  John  of  the  Cross's  Dark  Nights, 
the  violent  nervous  transitions  from  pain  to  pleasure  and 
back  again  to  pain  with  its  agonies  of  loss  and  despair,  and 
that  morbidly  erotic  element  of  mysticism  too,  which,  even 
if  rarely,  has  led  men  as  it  did  in  Canaan  of  old  days  where 
Ba’al  was  worshiped,  to  a  sacramental  indulgence  of  the 
worst  passions  of  humanity.  Ecstasy,  trance,  and  kindred 
states,  then,  with  all  their  subsidiary  phenomena  of  auto¬ 
suggestion,  psycho-sensorial  hallucinations,  psychopathic 
states  of  being,  hypnosis  and  auto-hypnosis,  with  whatever 
abnormal  phenomena  may  in  reality  be  possible  to  such 
states — these  belong  to  the  very  life  of  mysticism.  Rather, 
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they  are  its  life,  whatever  intellectual  interpretation  may 
be  put  upon  them.  And  yet,  despite  this  overwhelming 
evidence,  apologists  of  mysticism  persist  in  dealing  with  the 
dogmatic  element  of  their  cultus  as  if  it  were  separable  and 
distinct  from  the  conditions  which  either  produce  it  or 
which  it  produces.  The  very  reverse  can  be  truthfully  said, 
that  just  in  proportion  as  the  usual  phenomena  of  abnormal 
psychic  states  exist,  in  that  proportion  the  mystical  prac¬ 
titioner  most  truly  deserves  the  name  of  mystic.  The  more 
truly  mystical  a  devotee  becomes  in  his  life,  the  more  ab¬ 
normal  will  be  the  record  of  that  life; — and  the  lives  of  all 
the  greater  mystics  surely  bear  out  the  contention  that  at 
the  very  tap  root  of  mysticism  is  the  same  pathological  con¬ 
dition  of  brain  or  body  or  both  which  is  at  the  root  also  of 
spiritism  and  all  kindred  dives  into  the  Unknown  Dark. 

Yet  mysticism  is  not  spiritism,  nor  occultism  in  the  com¬ 
mon  rather  loose  usage  of  the  latter  word;  nor  again  is  it 
merely  the  practice  of  abnormal  psychic  states.  The  genus, 
let  us  say,  is  the  same,  but  the  species  differ;  and  that  is 
true  because  mysticism  contains  one  element  which  sets  it 
apart  from  other  forms  of  psychic  and  nervous  disorders 
and  abnormal  spiritual  activities.  It  has  (to  change  the 
figure)  two  tap  roots  rather  than  one;  and  while  one  is 
buried  deeply  in  psycho-physical  phenomena,  the  other  and 
no  less  essential  root  strikes  to  the  depths  of  natural  religion ; 
for  mysticism  is  what  spiritism  alone  can  never  be,  a  relig¬ 
ious  as  well  as  a  psychological  experience.  Its  quest  is  a 
quest  for  reality,  for  God;  its  goal  is  not  earthly  and  sen¬ 
sual,  however  it  may  use  earthly  and  sensual  means  to  tran¬ 
scend  the  physical ;  for  it  aims  toward  a  habitation  not  built 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  Its  one  fatal  flaw  is  that 
the  quest  is  carried  on,  not  by  means  of  objective,  verifiable 
and  divine  revelations,  but  by  the  sole  means  of  subjective 
experiences  abnormally  produced. 

Delazvare  City ,  Del.  Robert  Claiborne  Pitzer. 


THE  CITY  AND  THE  SANCTUARY 
Ezekiel  XLVIII. 

The  last  chapter  of  Ezekiel  may  fairly  be  considered  a 
Bible  enigma:  Jewish  commentators  are  content  to  wait 
for  its  explanation  until  Elias  comes;  the  older  Protestant 
divines,  not  too  strong  in  geography  and  mathematics,  find 
therein  a  very  great  mystery,  which  they  expound  at  length 
as  symbolical  either  of  the  Gospel  Church,  or  of  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  reign,  or  of  Paradise,  or  even  of  all  three;  modern 
critics  take  a  superior  attitude,  treat  it  as  the  impracticable 
freak  of  a  once  powerful  brain,  and  print  the  last  verse  in 
capitals  as  a  graceful  tribute  from  former  admirers.  Yet 
on  the  surface  this  chapter  merely  describes  a  simple  and 
mathematical  division  of  Palestine  into  twelve  tribal  por¬ 
tions,  seven  of  which  are  to  lie  to  the  north,  five  to  the 
south,  of  a  square  reservation  of  land  called  the  Oblation 
( Terumah ).  This  Terumah  is  25,000  reeds  (or  about  fifty 
miles)  square,  and  is  divided  into  three  rectangles.  The 
northern  rectangle  is  25,000  reeds  E.  to  W.  by  10,000  reeds 
N.  to  S.  (twenty  miles)  :  it  is  for  the  priests  and  is  most 
holy;  in  it  is  to  be  the  Sanctuary.  The  centre  rectangle,  of 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  priests’  portion,  is  for  the  Levites, 
and  is  holy.  These  two  rectangles  together  form  the  Holy 
Oblation,  as  distinct  from  the  Oblation.  The  remaining  sec¬ 
tion,  25,000  E.  to  W.  by  5,000  N.  to  S.  (ten  miles),  is  to 
be  a  profane,  i.e.  secular,  place  for  the  City,  which  lies  in  its 
centre,  4,500  reeds  square  with  a  border  of  250  reeds  called' 
the  Suburbs.  The  twin  portions  left  on  either  side  of  the 
city,  each  10,000  E.  to  W.  by  5,000  N.  to  S.  are  to  be  “for 
food”  for  the  city.  The  complete  square  is  the  Oblation. 
The  enigma  consists  not  in  the  drawing  of  this  plan,  but  in 
the  failure  to  find  any  connection  between  the  features  of 
the  plan  and  the  topography  of  Palestine. 

Nothing  could  well  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose  that 
Ezekiel  first  carefully  specified  the  outer  boundaries  of  the 
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land  (xlvii.  15-20)  and  then  proceeded  to  give  impracticable 
directions  for  its  division  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  ideal 
nature  of  his  conception.  Yet  this  is  the  result  which  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  as  the  fine  flower  of  modern  criticism.  We 
have  every  right  to  assume  that  the  prophet  had  in  his 
mind’s  eye  definite  sites  for  his  City  and  his  Sanctuary,  and 
that  the  division  was  intended  to  be  as  practicable  as  the 
temple-plan;  and  also  that  the  architect  of  the  temple-plan, 
which  it  is  admitted  shows  skill  of  a  high  order,  was  not 
likely  to  lose  the  cunning  of  his  right  hand  when  he  at¬ 
tempted  the  much  simpler  division  of  his  native  land.  The 
fact  that  modern  critics  regard  the  plan  as  impracticable 
suggests  doubt,  not  of  Ezekiel's  ability,  but  of  their  under¬ 
standing. 

The  essentials  of  the  plan,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  are  that  the  northern  boundary  of  the  land  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  Damascus,  probably  north  thereof  by  the 
breadth  of  one  tribal  portion,  that  of  Dan ;  that  the  southern 
limit  is  the  brook  of  Egypt,  or  Wady  el  Arish;  and  that  the 
tribal  portions  are  to  be  equal.  This  last,  in  the  absence  of 
any  suggestion  to  the  contrary,  might  be  taken  for  granted 
from  the  method  of  expressing  the  division,  Dan,  one; 
Asher,  one,  etc;  but  there  is  also  the  specific  declaration  to 
the  tribes,  “Ye  shall  inherit  it,  one  as  well  as  another" 
(xlvii.  14).  These  points  are  not  in  dispute;  it  would  seem 
therefore  a  simple  matter  to  place  the  Oblation  so  as  to  leave 
the  territory  on  its  north  in  proportion  to  the  territory  on 
its  south  as  seven  is  to  five.  This  might  not  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  precise  location,  for  doubt  would  still  remain 
about  the  line  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  land,  the 
place-names  of  which,  except  Damascus,  are  now  lost,  and 
the  territory  of  the  Prince  has  still  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  but  at  least  it  would  give  a  clue  to  the  intended 
whereabouts  of  the  City  and  the  Sanctuary.  Wherein  then 
lies  the  impracticability? 

The  impracticability  lies  not  in  the  plan  itself,  but  in  the 
preconception  with  which  commentators  of  all  ages  have 
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approached  it.  They  have  immediately  assumed  that  Ezekiel 
intended  his  temple  to  be  at  Jerusalem.  Natural  as  the  as¬ 
sumption  seems,  it  is  inexcusable  on  the  evidence :  the  only 
reference  in  the  vision  to  the  location  of  the  temple  is  that 
it  was  on  the  south  side  of  a  very  high  mountain  in  the 
land  of  Israel  (xl.  2),  a  description  which  in  no  way  fits  a 
temple  on,  or  near,  its  old  site.  Further,  Ezekiel  saw  it 
“as  it  were  the  frame  of  a  city,”  with  a  surrounding  wall  of 
500  reeds,  or  about  a  mile  each  side  (xlii.  15-20),  i.e.,  en¬ 
closing  an  area  twenty  times  the  area  of  Mount  Moriah 
and  larger  than  the  whole  town  of  Jerusalem.  This  objec¬ 
tion  is  so  obvious  that  it  leads  immediately  to  a  tampering 
with  the  measurements  of  Ezekiel,  and  the  500  reeds  is  re¬ 
duced  to  500  cubits,  or  a  sixth  of  the  value,  which  would 
just  allow  of  the  temple  being  situate  on  Moriah.  The 
Septuagint,  which  led  the  way  in  this  alteration,  forgot  to 
omit  also  that  the  measurement  was  made  with  the  measur¬ 
ing-reed,  leaving  the  question  to  be  asked  why  the  angel, 
possessing  both  a  line  marked  in  cubits  (xlvii.  3)  and  a 
measuring  reed,1  should  choose  the  latter  to  measure  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  500  cubits,  which  contains  a  fractional  number  of 
reeds.  The  consistent  use  in  this  vision  of  the  line  to 
measure  cubits,  the  reed  to  measure  reeds,  might  be  pressed ; 
the  usual  statement  that  the  line  was  employed  for  longer 
distances,  the  reed  for  shorter,  is  absurd;  a  chamber  of 
4  cubits  could  not  be  measured  with  a  reed  of  6  cubits 
(xli.  5),  nor  would  it  naturally  be  employed  in  preference 
to  a  tape  for  distances  of  7,  10,  11,  13,  etc.,  cubits;  the 
angel  in  Revelation  used  a  reed  to  measure  12,000  furlongs 
(xxi.  16)  :  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist  on  this  point.  All 
the  measurements  of  the  land  have  likewise  to  be  reduced 
(cf.  xlv.  1-6),  and  by  the  commentators  are  reduced,  to 
cubits;  and  as  Ezekiel  distinctly  says  that  the  length  of  the 
tribal  portions  E.  to  W.  is  to  correspond  to  the  length  of 
the  Oblation  (xlviii.  8),  the  commentators  are  faced  with 
the  task  of  dividing  Palestine  into  tribal  portions  on  a  basis 


1  xl.  3. 
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of  25,000  cubits,  or  about  nine  miles,  E.  to  W.,  a  task  which 
may  well  be  dismissed  as  “ideal.” 

To  further  enhance  the  ideal  nature  of  the  plan,  and  for 
no  evident  reason  except  to  place  both  City  and  Sanctuary 
as  near  to  Jerusalem  as  possible,  in  fulfilment  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  wishes  of  a  prophet  whose  expressed  opinion  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  is  almost  unprintable  (cf.  xvi. ;  xxiii.)  commentators 
transpose  the  Priests’  or  Sanctuary  Portion  to  the  centre, 
in  defiance  of  the  plain  north  to  south  order  of  all  the  por¬ 
tions  in  chapter  xlviii.,  and  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the 
Most  Holy  Portion  is  thus  sandwiched  between  the  Holy 
and  the  Profane,  in  opposition  to  the  graduation  of  taber¬ 
nacle,  temple,  and  Christian  experience. 

Lastly,  commentators  assume  that  the  Jordan  is  to  be 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  land,  an  assumption  which  the 
Revised  Version  has  unfortunately  incorporated  into  its 
translation  (xlvii.  18).  This  assumption  is  of  course  at 
variance  with  the  25,000  cubits  E.  to  W.  given  to  each  tribal 
portion,  but  it  is  merely  regarded  as  another  proof  of  the 
heavenly  nature  of  Ezekiel’s  mathematics.  The  point  to  be 
noted  about  the  eastern  boundary  is  that  in  its  case 
only  it  is  directed  that  “ye  shall  measure”  it:  this  agrees 
with  the  fact  that  the  tribal  portions  are  each  to  extend 
25,000  reeds,  or  fifty  miles,  inward  from  the  sea,  and  that 
the  eastern  boundary  is  therefore  a  line  parallel  to  the  coast¬ 
line  at  a  distance  of  25,000  reeds  from  it.  It  cannot  be  the 
Jordan,  whose  distance  from  the  coast  varies  greatly,  but 
is,  as  Ezekiel  says  (cf.  Authorized  Version),  a  line  through 
Damascus,  Hauran  and  Gilead  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Again, 
Ezekiel  includes  both  sides  of  the  Arabah,  or  Jordan  Valley, 
(xlvii.,  8  R.V.  with  7,  12)  and  both  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(xlvii.  10)  in  the  restoration  effected  by  the  waters  of  the 
Sanctuary  stream.  Apart  from  that,  the  whole  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  is  witness  that  the  land  beyond  Jordan  was  regarded 
as  part  of  the  Promised  Land,  from  the  day  when  Abraham, 
gazing  from  Bethel  upon  the  mountains  of  Moab  was  pro- 
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mised  “all  the  land  which  thou  seest,”2  and  from  the  day 
when  Moses  stood  on  Pisgah  and  “the  Lord  shewed  him  all 
the  land  of  Gilead.  .  .  .  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him, 
This  is  the  land,”3  to  the  day  when  Zechariah,  a  zealous 
student  of  Ezekiel,  foretold  the  return  of  the  people  to 
Lebanon  and  Gilead.4 

Leaving  the  commentators  to  find  their  own  way  out  of 
the  network  which  they  have  made  for  themselves,  let  us  re¬ 
turn  to  the  practical  facts  of  Ezekiel,  and  endeavor  to  locate 
his  City  and  Sanctuary  according  to  his  straightforward 
directions.  If  the  Sanctuary  be  at  Jerusalem  then  the  City 
lies  about  15,000  reeds,  or  thirty  miles,  to  the  south,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Beersheba.  This  is  unlikely  in  itself,  and  as  it 
leaves  an  extent  of  forty  miles  between  the  Terumah  and 
the  River  of  Egypt  to  be  divided  among  the  five  southern 
tribes,  and  an  extent  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
for  the  seven  northern  tribes,  the  suggestion  must  be  finally 
dismissed.  The  alternative  is  to  place  the  City  at  Jerusalem, 
and  to  look  for  the  Sanctuary  thirty  miles  to  the  north. 
This  will  leave  seventy  miles  for  the  five  tribes  in  the  south, 
and  one  hundred  miles  for  the  seven  in  the  north,  giving 
them  an  average  breadth  in  each  case  of  fourteen  miles, 
or  7,000  reeds.  The  question  then  becomes,  Is  it  possible 
that  an  ex-priest  of  Jerusalem  should  have  conceived  of  a 
restoration  of  his  people  in  which  there  was  not  only  no 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  but  in  which  the  temple  stood  thirty 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem? 

Now  there  is  certainly  no  Old  Testament  prediction  which 
implies  that  the  temple  should  be  rebuilt  on  its  former  site ; 
the  name  of  Moriah  is  foreign  to  prophecy.  It  is  Mount 
Zion  which  attracts  the  prophetic  glance;  and  the  temple  of 
Solomon,  we  are  told  in  so  many  words  was  “out  of  Zion"’ 
(1  Kings  viii.  1  ;  2  Chr.  v.  2).  The  concentration  of  pro¬ 
phecy  on  Zion  is  not  due  to  any  reminiscence  of  the  temple- 


2  Gen.  xiii.  14,  15. 

3  Deut.  xxxiv.  I,  4. 

4  Zech.  x,  10. 
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era  of  Jerusalem :  the  prophets  for  the  prototype  of  the 
future  reign  on  Zion  go  back  to  the  good  old  days  of  the 
founder-king  of  Zion.  It  is  David  who  is  to  live  again  in 
the  Messiah;  it  is  the  features  of  his  reign  which  are  to  be 
reproduced.  “I  will  raise  up  the  tabernacle  of  David’’ 
(Amos  ix.  n).  Now  the  sacred  narrative  asserts  that 
the  sanctuary  was  not  in  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  David; 
throughout  his  residence  on  Zion  the  tabernacle  of  the 
Lord  and  the  brasen  altar  of  sacrifice  remained  at  Gibeon 
(i  Chr.  xxi.  29;  2  Chr.  i.  3-6;  1  Kings  iii.  4).  Whether 
this  is  regarded  as  historical  fact  or  deliberate  falsifi¬ 
cation  makes  no  difference  to  the  point :  in  the  latter 
case  it  would  merely  emphasize  the  necessity  from 
the  Old  Testament  standpoint  of  making  clear  that 
the  sanctuary  was  not  intended  to  be  on  Zion  in  the  Messianic 
reign.  In  David’s  reign  it  was  the  Ark,  resting  in  the  tent 
which  David  made  for  it,  that  gave  Zion  its  pre-eminence: 
and  it  is  the  restoration  of  the  Ark  that  the  prophets  anti¬ 
cipate, — not  of  the  actual  box  of  shittim-wood,  for  in  the 
days  when  the  people  return  to  the  land  “they  shall  say  no 
more,  The  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord;  .  .  .  neither 
shall  they  remember  it;  neither  shall  they  visit  it," 
(Jer.  iii.  16),  but  of  One  sitting  “in  the  tent  {'ohel)  of 
David”  (Is.  xvi.  5).  Hence  “out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth 
the  law,”5  for  the  tables  of  the  law  were  laid  up  in  the  Ark. 
Hence  “the  Lord  dwelleth  in  Zion,”6  for  His  dwelling-place 
was  between  the  cherubim  of  the  Ark.  The  interrelation 
between  the  two  centres  of  David’s  reign,  the  Altar  and 
the  Ark,  and  the  dual  character  of  the  Terumah  is  evident. 
As  the  priest  of  the  altar  at  Gibeon  was  Zadok  (1  Chr. 
xvi.  39,  40),  so  the  priests  of  Ezekiel’s  altar  are  “the  sons 
of  Zadok.”7  As  the  Ark  rested  then  not  in  the  tabernacle 
of  the  Lord,  but  in  the  city  of  David,  so  there  is  no  Ark  in 
Ezekiel's  temple,  but  the  name  of  the  City  is,  The  Lord  is 


5  Is.  ii.  3;  Mic.  iv.  2. 

6  Joel  iii.  21,  etc. 

7  xliii.  19;  xliv.  15;  xlviii.  II. 
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there?  The  answer  to  the  question  of  the  last  paragraph 
must  be  not  only  that  it  is  possible,  but  that  it  is  extremely 
probable.  Anticipations  of  the  restoration  of  Zion  did  not 
involve  a  centre  of  sacrifice  on  Zion.  Zion  is  the  City  of 
the  King,  and  the  City  is  the  place  of  the  Ark,  not  of  the 
Altar. 

The  Terumah  itself,  with  its  Most  Holy  Portion  and  its 
Holy  Portion,  may  be  regarded  as  a  greater  and  more  per¬ 
fect  tabernacle  (cf.  xxxvii.  27,  “My  tabernacle  also  shall  be 
over  them”),  a  tabernacle  in  which  the  Ark  rests,  not,  as 
in  the  ‘Priests’  Code,’  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  but  in  the 
City  at  the  door :  a  tabernacle  in  which  the  meeting-place  of 
God  with  the  priests,  from  between  the  cherubim  (Exod. 
xxv.  22),  and  the  meeting-place  of  God  with  the  people, 
at  the  door  of  the  tent  (Exod.  xxix.  42,  43),  are  not  separate 
but  coincident.  Critics  who  maintain  that  the  simplicity  of 
Ezekiel’s  ritual  as  compared  with  that  of  the  ‘Priests’  Code’ 
involves  a  prior  date  for  the  former  may  see  a  hint  of  diffi¬ 
culty  here.  There  is,  at  any  rate  outside  of  the  arena  of 
criticism,  such  a  thing  as  development  toward  simplicity : 
the  clearer  the  idea,  the  less  complicated  its  expression.  The 
message  of  the  Terumah,  developed  to  the  utmost,  reaches 
its  full  height  and  breadth  and  depth  in  the  simplicity  of 
four  words,  I  am  the  door. 

The  question  to  be  decided  has  now  narrowed  down  to 
the  discovery  of  a  suitable  location  for  Ezekiel’s  Sanctuary 
somewhere  about  15,000  reeds,  or  thirty  miles,  north  of 
Jerusalem.  No  place  could  be  more  outside  the  prophetic 
purview  than  Gibeon,  and  from  the  Termuah  measurements 
it  is  not  in  question.  Where  is  the  true  sanctuary  which  it 
understudied?  If  this  is  satisfactorily  identified,  the  enigma 
of  the  vision  is  solved.  Thirty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem 
brings  us  to  the  Vale  of  Shechem,  which  was  regarded  in 
the  days  of  Joshua  as  “the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord”  (Josh, 
xxiv.  26).  Is  it  possible  that  Ezekiel  anticipated  a  revival 
of  this  ancient  sanctuary?  Let  us  at  least  examine  its 


8  xlviii.  35. 
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claims  fully.  Ezekiel’s  Sanctuary  is  above  all  the  place  of 
the  Altar  of  Israel;  around  it  his  ritual  gathers,  and  it,  not 
the  temple-house,  is  in  the  precise  centre  of  his  plan.  Just 
as  Zion  is  the  place  of  the  Ark,  so  Shechem  in  the  story  of 
the  land  is  the  place  of  the  Altar.  The  book  of  Deuteron¬ 
omy,  with  its  refrain  “the  place  which  the  Lord  your  God 
shall  choose,”  never  mentions  Jerusalem,  but  commands  the 
rearing  of  the  altar  on  Mount  Ebal.9  At  each  of  the  three 
notable  entrances  to  the  land  Shechem  takes  the  same  dis¬ 
tinctive  position  in  the  records ;  in  each  case  it  is  the  first 
place  consecrated  by  sacrifice.  Abraham  is  said  on  his  en¬ 
trance  to  have  directed  his  steps  thither,  and  there  to  have 
erected  his  first  altar;10  Jacob  on  his  return  from  Syria  took 
up  his  abode  at  Salem,  a  city  of  Shechem,  digged  the  well 
which  still  exists  in  the  Vale,  and  erected  his  first  altar, 
calling  it  El-elohe-Israel  ;u  and  the  warrior  Joshua,  just  as 
the  peaceful  patriarchs,  made  the  Vale  of  Shechem  his  goal; 
at  the  head  of  the  tribes  he  appears  to  have  marched  with¬ 
out  opposition  from  Bethel  to  Shechem,  and  on  Mount  Ebal 
erected  his  first  and  only  altar:12  in  Shechem  too  the  tribes 
of  Israel  presented  themselves  before  God,  and  made  the 
covenant  with  Him,13  “God  forbid  that  we  should  forsake 
the  Lord,  to  serve  other  gods.”  And  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 
pondering  in  captivity  over  the  story  of  his  race,  may  well 
have  conceived  that  on  their  last  great  entrance  to  the  land 
they  should  once  more  rear  the  Altar  on  the  spot  so  de¬ 
cisively  indicated  by  former  entrances. 

Again,  in  connection  with  such  a  plan  as  Ezekiel’s,  it  is 
significant  that  just  as  Palestine  was  regarded  as  the  centre 
of  all  lands,  and  just  as  the  Altar  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
Sanctuary,  so  the  Sanctuary,  if  it  be  at  Shechem,  is  in  the 
centre  of  Palestine.  The  Vale  of  Shechem  is  equidistant 
from  Dan  and  Beersheba,  the  ancient  boundaries,  and  is 

9  Deut.  xxvii.  4-8. 

10  Gen.  xii,  6,  7. 

11  Gen.  xxxii.  18-20. 

12  Josh.  viii.  30. 

13  Josh.  xxiv. 
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the  mathematical  centre  of  Ezekiel’s  boundaries.  A  hill 
beside  Shechem  is  called  in  Judges  ix.  37,  “The  middle  of  the 
land."  It  is,  says  Sir  George  Adam  Smith,  “the  true  phys¬ 
ical  centre  of  Palestine,  from  which  the  features  of  the 
whole  country  radiate  and  group  themselves  most  clearly;” 
and  again:  “Both  natural  and  historical  precedence  have 
to  be  given,  not  to  Mount  Zion  and  the  City  of  David,  but 
to  Mount  Ebal  and  Mount  Gerizim,  with  Shechem  between 
them.”14 

Other  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  Vale  would  associate 
it  in  the  prophet’s  mind  with  the  ultimate  destiny  of  Israel, 
— Mount  Gerizim  and  Ebal  rising  on  either  side  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  tremendous  blessings  and  curses  which  echoed 
down  the  years  and  guided  the  progress  of  his  race,15 — the 
bones  of  Joseph,  the  child  of  the  splendid  birthright,  re¬ 
maining  unburied  through  the  centuries  until  at  length  they 
could  be  laid  amid  the  chief  of  the  ancient  mountains,18 
• — perhaps  the  transference  thither  from  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah  of  the  bones  of  the  other  patriarchs,  according  to  the 
statement  in  St.  Stephen’s  dying  speech  (Acts  vii.  15,  16, 
fi£TtTe6r)<jav  et?  — a  statement  all  the  more  interesting, 

involving  as  it  does  an  age-loving  vigil  by  the  Turk  over  an 
empty  tomb  at  Hebron. 

The  fact  that  Shechem  never  became  the  historical  centre 
of  worship  would  enhance  rather  than  depreciate  its  value 
to  the  prophet,  the  exaltation  of  Shiloh  and  Jerusalem  had 
been  followed  in  each  case  by  profanation  and  destruction. 
In  Ezekiel’s  day  Shiloh  was  forsaken  and  a  byword  of 
desolation;17  and  upon  Jerusalem  the  fury  and  invective  of 
the  prophets  had  been  heaped :  to  Ezekiel  it  was  the  bloody 
city,18  the  harlot  city.19  But  Shechem,  against  which  no 
prophetic  oracle  had  ever  been  launched,  which  had  never 

14  Hist.  Geog.  of  Holy  Land,  pp.  332,  324. 

15  Deut.  xi.  29;  xxvii.  12,  13;  Josh.  viii.  33,  34. 

16  Gen.  I.  25;  Exod.  xiii.  19;  Josh.  xxiv.  32. 

17  Jer.  vii.  13,  14;  xxvi.  6,  9. 

18  xxii,  2 ;  xxiv.  6. 

19  xvi.  15,  35;  xxiii.  44,  etc. 
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been  disowned  as  a  sanctuary,  might  well  appear  to  be  re¬ 
served  for  a  future  which  would  fulfil  its  original  promise 
of  glory. 

And  the  history  of  the  place  would  seem  to  bear  this  out : 
it  is  startling  in  the  silence  which  succeeds  the  tokens  of  its 
early  prominence.  Only  once  after  the  days  of  the  Judges 
do  we  find  the  veil  lifted:  on  the  separation  of  Judah  and 
Israel  Shechem  was  chosen  as  the  capital  of  the  latter.20 
But  almost  immediately  it  was  abandoned  without  reason 
assigned,  and  not,  it  is  plain,  according  to  the  wishes  of 
King  Jeroboam,  who  must  have  trusted  to  the  possession 
of  the  ancient  capital  to  offset  the  loss  of  Jerusalem.  We 
are  told  simply  that  “Jeroboam  built  Shechem  in  Mount 
Ephraim,  and  dwelt  therein ;  and  he  went  out  from  thence, 
and  built  Penuel.  And  Jeroboam  said  in  his  heart,  Xow 
shall  the  kingdom  return  to  the  house  of  David-’  (i  Kings 
xii.  25,  26).  But  it  was  thus  saved  from  the  evil  associa¬ 
tions  which  grew  up  around  the  towns  toward  which,  in 
opposition  to  Jerusalem,  the  Kings  of  Israel  sought  to  at¬ 
tract  the  affections  of  the  people — Tirzah,  Samaria,  and 
Bethel.  Around  it  on  every  side  vice  held  carnival,  armies 
were  shattered,  kings  were  slaughtered,  but  through  it  all  it 
sate  “among  the  sheepfolds,"21  aloof  as  snow-capped  Her- 
mon:  “when  the  Almighty  scattered  kings  therein,  it  was 
as  snow  in  Zalmon"  (Ps.  lxviii.  13  R.Y.  and  14.  Zalmon 
was  a  hill  beside  Shechem,  Judg.  ix.  48). 

The  hopes  of  future  glory  for  Shechem  were  never 
extinguished.  There  was  a  prophecy  current  among  the 
Jews  before  Ezekiel’s  day,  and  quoted  in  Micah  iv.  1,  and 
in  Isaiah  ii.  2 :  “It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  latter  days  that 
the  mountain  of  the  Lord’s  house  shall  be  established  at  the 
head  ( rosh )  of  the  mountains.”  Mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim 
are,  as  a  matter  of  geographical  fact,  at  the  head  of  the 
mountains  of  Israel ;  the  Central  Range  of  Palestine,  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  three  thousand  feet 


20  1  Kings  xii.  1,  25. 

21  Like  Reuben  in  the  day  of  battle,  Judg.  v.  16. 
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above  the  Jordan,  culminates  in  Mount  Ebal  and  thence 
descends  to  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon.  And  the  blessing  of 
Moses  on  Joseph  puts  beyond  doubt  that  what  was  intended 
by  the  phrase  were  the  twin  heights  in  Ephraim’s  territory : 
“And  of  Joseph  he  said,  Blessed  of  the  Lord  be  his  land 
.  .  .  for  the  head  ( rosh )  of  the  ancient  mountains”  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  13,  15). 

In  the  Psalms  (lx,  6,  7;  cviii.  7,  8)  there  is  a  twice-quoted 
prophecy  of  such  a  division  of  the  land  as  Ezekiel’s,  in 
which  Ephraim  is  called  “the  strength  of  mine  head,”  while 
Judah  is  the  lawgiver,  just  as  in  the  prediction  last  quoted, 
the  law  goes  forth  from  Zion :  “God  hath  spoken  in  his 
holiness;  I  will  rejoice,  I  will  divide  Shechem,  and  mete 
out  the  valley  of  Succoth.  Gilead  is  mine,  and  Manasseh- 
is  mine;  Ephraim  also  is  the  strength  of  mine  head;  Judah 
is  my  lawgiver.”  The  districts  mentioned  are  all  included 
in  the  fifty-mile  square  of  the  Terumah. 

Nor  are  we  yet  at  the  end  of  the  considerations  which 
must  have  influenced  Ezekiel  in  his  choice.  Like  the  writers 
of  the  Septuagint  (cf.  Gen.  xxxiii.  18)  he  may  well  have 
considered  the  Salem  of  Melchizedek,  the  King’s  Vale,  to 
have  been  identical  with  the  Vale  of  Shechem.  That  he  did 
not  consider  it  to  be  Jerusalem  is  evident  from  the  contemp¬ 
tuous  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  antecedents  of  that 
city,  his  words  being  incompatible  with  a  belief  that  its  origi¬ 
nal  king  had  been  Melchizedek,  priest  of  the  Most  High  God : 
“Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  unto  Jerusalem;  Thy  birth  and 
thy  nativity  is  of  the  land  of  Canaan;  thy  father  was  an 
Amorite,  and  thy  mother  an  Hittite”  (xvi.  3).  And  if  so, 
we  come  nearer  to  an  understanding  of  his  priesthood  of 
Zadok,  which  is  as  decisively  superior  to  his  Levitic  priest¬ 
hood  as  the  order  of  Melchizedek  is  to  the  order  of  Aaron. 
The  names  Zadok,  Melchizedek — Righteous,  King  of 
Righteousness, — in  themselves  suggest  a  connection.  And 
the  absence  of  the  Mercy  Seat  from  the  Holy  of  Holies 
corresponds  with  the  fact  that  there  is  in  the  description 
of  the  temple  no  mention  of  a  High  Priest  nor  of  any  sac- 
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rifice  required  of  him;  it  is  only  the  High  Priest  of  the 
order  of  Melchizedek  who  needeth  not  daily  to  offer  up 
sacrifice.  Surely  to  an  ear  attuned  to  Old  Testament 
prophecy  there  is  a  rustling  of  the  wind  among  the  dry 
bones  here,  a  sound  as  of  marching  in  the  tops  of  the  trees! 
The  Lord  in  glory  is  in  his  Sanctuary ;  yet  The  Lord  is  there 
in  the  city  on  the  right  hand.22  “The  Lord  said  unto  my 
Lord,  sit  thou  at  my  right  hand.  .  .  .  The  Lord  shall  send 
the  rod  of  thy  strength  out  of  Zion.  .  .  .  The  Lord  hath 
sworn  and  will  not  repent,  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after 
the  order  of  Melchizedek’’  (Ps.  cx.).  The  silent  prophet 
would  seem  to  have  woven  the  songs  of  Zion  into  the  very 
lines  of  his  diagram  :  “In  Judah  is  God  known  :  his  name  is 
great  in  Israel.  In  Salem  also  is  his  tabernacle,  and  his 
dwelling  place  in  Zion’’  (Ps.  lxxvi.  I,  2). 

So  much  for  the  external  evidence  which  points  to  the 
prophet  having  had  the  Yale  of  Shechem  in  mind  as  the 
Sanctuary  site.  Turn  now  to  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
body  of  the  vision.  Two  passages  in  particular  have  always 
caused  difficulty  when  referred  to  a  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
and  we  hope  to  show  they  have  a  plain  reference  to  Shechem. 
The  first  is  in  ch.  xliii.  7-9,  where  the  Voice  from  the  temple 
addresses  the  prophet:  “Son  of  man,  the  place  of  my 
throne  and  the  place  of  the  soles  of  my  feet,  where  I  will 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of  Israel  for  ever,  and 
my  holy  name  shall  the  house  of  Israel  no  more  defile, 
neither  they,  nor  their  kings,  by  their  whoredom,  nor  by 
the  carcases  of  their  kings  in  their  high  places.  In  their 
setting  of  their  threshold  by  my  thresholds,  and  their  post 
by  my  posts,  and  the  wall  between  me  and  them,  they  have 
even  defiled  my  holy  name  by  their  abominations  that  they 
have  committed:  wherefore  I  have  consumed  them  in  mine 
anger.  Now  let  them  put  away  their  whoredom,  and  the 
carcases  of  their  kings,  far  from  me,  and  I  will  dwell  in 
the  midst  of  them  for  ever.”  Now  if  this  is  interpreted  as 

22  I.e.,  south ;  so  Samaria  is  on  the  left  bank  of  Jerusalem,  Sodom  on 
the  right,  Ez.  xvi.  46. 
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referring  to  the  Royal  Palace  and  Kings’  Sepulchres  on 
Mount  Zion,  it  leaves  itself  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is 
not  a  fair  representation  of  the  facts  as  known  to  Ezekiel; 
David  did  not  set  his  house  beside  the  temple,  but  Jehovah 
set  His  temple  beside  David’s  house;  Zion  was  the  royal 
residence  before  Moriah  was  chosen  as  the  temple  site. 
And  the  contemptuous  reference  to  “the  carcases  of  the 
kings’’  forbids  such  an  interpretation:  to  construe  the  phrase 
as  referring  to  the  sepulchres  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  is  to 
give  it  a  meaning  completely  at  variance  with  Ezekiel’s 
attitude  to  the  House  of  David.  He  had  lamented  its  down¬ 
fall  with  sincere  grief  (xix.)  ;  his  brightest  hopes  gathered 
round  its  glorious  restoration,  “my  servant  David  their 
prince  for  ever.”23  Is  it  possible  that  he  should  here  turn 
round  and  insult  the  most  sacred  dust  of  the  line?  It  is 
not  the  more  degenerate  scions  of  David  at  whom  the  words 
strike,  for  these  were  not  honoured  with  burial  in  the  royal 
sepulchres.  Jehoram24  and  Ahaz25  were  buried  “in  the  city 
of  David,  but  not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings” ;  Manas- 
seh26  and  Amon27  in  private  gardens;  Jehoahaz28  in  Egypt; 
Jehoiakim29  as  a  dishonoured  captive  outside  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem;  Jehoiachin30  and  Zedekiah31  in  Babylon.  Among 
the  ‘carcases’  so  disdainfully  referred  to  would  perforce  be 
those  of  David  and  Solomon,  of  Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Jotham, 
Hezekiah,  and  Josiah. 

The  alternative  is  to  apply  the  words  to  the  Kings  of 
Israel.  The  view  of  these  monarchs  taken  in  Kings  and 
Chronicles  would  naturally  be  sympathised  with  by  Ezekiel, 
a  priest  of  Jerusalem.  Of  each  and  all  of  them  who  reigned 
for  more  than  a  few  weeks  it  is  specifically  asserted  that  he 

23  xxxvii.  25. 

24  2  Chr.  xxi.  20. 

23  2  Chr.  xxviii.  2 7. 

26  2  Kings  xxi.  18. 

27  2  Kings  xxi.  26. 

28  2  Kings  xxiii.  34:  Jer.  xxii.  12. 

29  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  6;  Jer.  xxii.  19. 

30  2  Kings  xxiv.  15. 

31 2  Kings  xxv.  7;  Jer.  lii.  11. 
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“did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.”  Their  history  is  a  lurid 
record  of  rebellion,  sacrilege,  murder.  There  were  nineteen 
kings  altogether,  and  the  line  of  succession  was  overthrown 
by  assassination  eight  times.  Thrice — on  Jeroboam,  on 
Baasha,  on  Ahab — the  terrible  curse  was  pronounced  and 
duly  fulfilled :  “Him  that  dieth  of  thee  in  the  city  shall  the 
dogs  eat,  and  him  that  dieth  in  the  fields  shall  the  fowls  of 
the  air  eat.”32  If  a  king  of  Judah  behaved  ill,  it  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  say  of  him  that  “he  walked  in  the  ways  of  the 
kings  of  Israel”  (2  Kings  xvi.  3;  2  Chr.  xxi.  6;  xxii.  3; 
Mic.  vi.  16). 

These  ill-omened  monarchs  were  buried  at  their  capitals, 
Tirzah,  eleven  miles  northeast  of  the  Vale  of  Shechem,  and 
Samaria,  six  miles  northwest.  If  the  Sanctuary  be  in  the 
Vale,  both  towns  fall  within  the  bounds  of  the  Most  Holy 
Portion  of  25,000  by  10,000  reeds,  itself  “a  Sanctuary  for 
the  Sanctuary”  (xlv.  4,  in  Hebrew),  and  the  presence  of  their 
‘carcases’  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  explains  the  invective  of  the 
prophet.  And  when  it  is  remembered  how  narrow  an  escape 
Shechem  itself  had  from  becoming  the  capital  of  Jeroboam, 
how  he  fell  back  on  Penuel  and  built  his  altar  at  Bethel,  and 
how  finally  Samaria,  only  a  few  miles  from  Shechem,  and 
Bethel,  the  presumable  centre  of  the  Levites’  or  Holy  Portion 
of  Ezekiel,  became  the  foci  of  Israel’s  backsliding,  a  glimpse 
is  had  of  the  full  application  of  the  prophet’s  words. 

The  second  passage  is  in  chap.  xliv.  6-8,  where  the  Divine 
Voice  again  addresses  the  prophet:  “Thou  shalt  say  to  the 
rebellious,  even  to  the  house  of  Israel,  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God;  O  ye  house  of  Israel,  let  it  suffice  you  of  all  your 
abominations,  in  that  ye  have  brought  strangers,  uncircum¬ 
cised  in  heart,  and  uncircumcised  in  flesh,  to  be  in  my 
sanctuary  to  pollute  it,  my  house,  when  ye  offer  my  bread, 
the  fat  and  the  blood,  and  they  have  broken  my  covenant 
because  of  all  your  abominations.  And  ve  have  not  kept  the 
charge  of  mine  holy  things ;  but  ye  have  set  keepers  of  my 


32  1  Kings  xiv.  11 ;  xvi.  4;  xxi.  24. 
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charge  in  my  sanctuary  for  yourselves.”  The  difficulty  of 
referring  these  words  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  is  supreme: 
they  imply  an  abandonment  of  the  charge  of  the  temple  by 
the  Jews  and  a  conferring  of  the  duties  of  the  priesthood 
upon  uncircumcised  foreigners.  In  all  the  catalogue  of  the 
sins  of  Judah  there  is  no  mention  of  such  a  sin  as  this;  de¬ 
generate  as  the  temple  priests  became,  they  were  jealous  of 
their  privileges.  But  in  the  northern  kingdom  Jeroboam 
“made  from  among  all  the  people  priests  of  the  high  places : 
whosoever  would,  he  consecrated  him”  (i  Kings  xiii.  33). 
The  words  of  Abijah,  King  of  Judah,  when  he  addressed 
the  Ten  Tribes  from  the  hill  of  Zemaraim,  may  be  recalled: 
“Have  ye  not  driven  out  the  priests  of  the  Lord,  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  and  the  Levites,  and  have  made  you  priests  after  the 
manner  of  the  peoples  of  other  lands?  so  that  whosoever 
cometh  to  consecrate  himself  with  a  young  bullock  and 
seven  rams,  the  same  may  be  a  priest  of  them  that  are  no 
gods.  But  as  for  us,  the  Lord  is  our  God,  and  we  have  not 
forsaken  him;  and  we  have  priests  ministering  unto  the 
Lord,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  the  Levites  in  their  work.” 
And  he  taunts  the  northern  Israelites  almost  in  the  words 
of  Ezekiel :  ‘We  keep  the  charge  of  the  Lord  our  God;  but 
ye  have  forsaken  him”  (2  Chr.  xiii.  9-1 1). 

But  the  reference  of  Ezekiel,  writing  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  the  northern  kingdom  had  disappeared 
from  history  must  be  wider  than  this.  In  the  high  places  of 
Samaria  sacrifice  was  then  being  offered  to  the  God  of 
Israel  by  aliens  from  Babylon  and  Hamath.  Taught  to 
fear  the  God  of  the  land  by  lions,  these  foreigners  main¬ 
tained  a  mixed  form  of  religion,  worshipping  Jehovah  and 
their  own  gods  at  the  same  time.  In  the  account  of  their 
introduction  in  2  Kings  xvii.  there  is  an  absolute  parallel 
to  Ezekiel’s  words,  presenting  a  similarity  in  the  sequence 
of  thought' — the  abominations  of  Israel,  the  introduction 
of  the  strangers,  the  pollution  of  the  sacrifices,  and  the 
breaking  of  the  covenant — which  puts  the  interpretation  of 
the  passage  in  the  vision  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  The 
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abominations  are  given  in  detail,  verses  9-12,  16  and  17; 
the  expulsion  of  Israel  and  substitution  of  strangers  in  the 
cities  of  Samaria,  vs.  22-24;  the  conversion  of  the  latter 
to  a  hybrid  worship  with  its  consequent  pollution  of  sac¬ 
rifice  to  Jehovah,  vs.  25-33;  and  the  broken  covenant,  the 
covenant  which  was,  Ye  shall  not  fear  other  gods,  and  which 
had  been  witnessed  at  Shechem,  in  vs.  34-41. 

The  coincidence  of  the  two  passages  in  Ezekiel  and  Kings 
affords  what  in  one  wav  is  the  most  striking  evidence  of 
all  as  to  the  site  of  the  Sanctuary.  Those  strangers  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  Samaritans,  who  have  always  so  fiercely 
maintained  against  the  Jews  the  supremacy  of  their  sanc¬ 
tuary  on  Gerizim,  and  who  after  twenty-five  hundred  years 
still  slay  the  Paschal  sacrifice  there  and  offer  His  bread  to 
the  God  of  the  land.  At  the  present  day  they  number  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  resident  in  Shechem,  and  appear  to 
be  dying  out.  But  the  witness  of  their  history  is  unmis- 
takeable :  the  charge  which  the  strangers  were  set  to  keep 
was  the  charge  of  the  Vale  of  Shechem.  To  Ezekiel  the 
Vale  appeared  as  always  with  its  guardian, — first  Melchi- 
zedek,  then  Israel,  then  the  strangers :  to  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  it  presents  the  same  appearance, — for  if  the  end  of 
the  long  Samaritan  vigil  is  near,  who  can  deny  that  the 
rightful  heirs  are  returning  to  their  charge? 

There  is  still  another  passage  to  which  we  may  appeal 
for  confirmation  of  the  claim  of  Shechem,  that  describing 
the  course  of  the  Sanctuary  stream  which  flows  into  and 
heals  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  very  definitely  given:  “These 
waters  issue  forth  toward  the  eastern  region  ( gelilah ),  and 
shall  go  down  into  the  Arabah :  and  they  shall  go  toward 
the  sea  (xlvii.  8,  R.V.).  The  Geliloth  are  the  circles  or  links 
of  the  Jordan,  usually  applied  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
river.  The  Arabah  is  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  But  the 
Kidron,  which,  on  the  assumption  that  the  temple  is  at 
Terusalem,  it  is  usually  supposed  the  prophet  had  in  mind, 
never  enters  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  but  flows  directly  into 
the  Dead  Sea,  about  eight  miles  from  its  northern  end.  A 
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stream  rising  beside  Shechem, — such  as  the  Wady  Farah, 
the  chief  tributary  of  the  Jordan  on  its  right  bank, — would 
precisely  fulfil  the  description  of  Ezekiel,  issuing  out  towards 
the  upper  circles  of  the  Jordan,  flowing  down  into  the 
Arabah,  and  thence  with  the  Jordan  into  the  Dead  Sea.  So 
in  the  ninth  verse  Ezekiel  speaks  of  the  “two  rivers”  (dual 
in  Hebrew).  In  Joel  iii.  18,  it  may  be  noted,  the  stream 
which  is  to  flow  from  the  house  of  the  Lord  waters  the 
valley  of  Shittim,  the  plain  on  the  east  of  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  Jordan, — a  feat  which  the  Kidron  could  never  ac¬ 
complish. 

The  location  of  the  Terumah  found  by  straightforward 
obedience  to  the  directions  of  Ezekiel  appears  therefore  to 
satisfy  all  demands,  indeed,  to  satisfy  more  demands  than 
are  compatible  with  the  critical  attitude  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  It  may  be  well  to  state  briefly  the  precise  method  in 
which  the  lines  of  the  Oblation  mete  out  the  land.  If  the 
Sanctuary  falls  at  the  Vale  of  Shechem,  then  the  centre  of 
the  Portion  of  the  Levites  who  “went  astray”33  is  Bethel, 
the  high  place  which  went  astray,  while  the  centre  of  the 
great  ten  miles’  City  is  Bethlehem,  “the  city  of  David”34 
equally  with  Zion.  Taking  a  ‘cubit  and  an  handbreadth'31 
as  21.888  inches,  the  measurement  given  in  Arbuthnot’s 
Table  of  Ancient  Coins,  Weights  and  Measures,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  recent  researches  which  make  the  royal  cubit  of 
Babylon  21.9  inches  approx.,36  a  reed  is  10  feet  11.328 
inches.  Bethel  is  then  10,000  reeds  (20.72  miles)  south  of 
Mount  Ebal,  while  Bethlehem  is  7,500  reeds  (15.54  miles) 
south  of  Bethel.  But  apart  from  a  precise  equivalent  for 
the  reed  the  indication  that  Bethlehem  was  intended  as  the 
centre  of  the  City  is  strong.  Startling  as  the  suggestion  may 
seem, — for  it  involves  nothing  less  than  a  vision  bequeathed 
from  the  day  of  the  Assyrian  to  the  day  of  the  Anglo- 

33  xlviii,  11,  etc. 

34  Luke  ii.  II. 

35  xl.  5. 

36  So  Skinner,  Expositor’s  Bible  “Ezekiel,”  p.  406,  note. 
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Saxon  of  a  world  ruled  from  Bethlehem, — it  is  paralleled  in 
foresight  by  the  prediction  of  Micah37  concerning  that  town. 

The  names  of  the  three  centres  thus  show  a  remarkable 
— one  would  think,  a  designed — coincidence.  The  centre 
of  the  Most  Holy  Portion  is  the  House  of  the  Lord;  the 
centre  of  the  Holy  Portion  is  Beth-el,  the  House  of  God; 
the  centre  of  the  portion  “for  food  ( lehem )”  is  Beth-lehem, 
the  House  of  Food.  That  the  City  of  the  King  should  be 
a  House  of  Bread  is  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the 
Messianic  ruler  as  portrayed  by  Ezekiel  and  other  prophets : 
“I  will  set  up  one  shepherd  over  them,  and  he  shall  feed 
them,  even  my  servant  David;  he  shall  feed  them”  (xxxiv. 
23,  cf.  Mic.  v.  4).  And  the  whole  conception  is  at  one  with 
the  claims  made  for  his  Messiah  by  the  writer  of  the  Gospel 
of  John,  who  again  and  again  strikes  a  note  once  dwelt  on 
by  the  designer  of  the  Terumah:  I  am  the  good  shepherd. 
...  I  am  the  door.  ...  I  am  the  bread.  .  .  .  Be¬ 
fore  Abraham  u 'as,  I  am,3* — all  heralded  by  the  echoing 
proclamation  from  the  Yale  of  Shechem,  ’Eyti  elfn,  6  \a\wv  am. 
(Jn.  iv.  26). 

With  the  centre  of  the  City  at  Bethlehem,  Mount  Zion, 
five  miles  to  the  north,  falls  within  the  Suburbs  of  the  City: 
the  width  of  the  Suburbs,  250  reeds  or  half-a-mile,  seems 
designed  to  coincide  with  the  walls  of  the  ancient  burgh  of 
David;  and  on  the  above  equivalent  for  the  reed  (2,500 
reeds  are  5.18  miles)  the  precise  correspondence  of  the 
distance  of  Zion  from  Bethlehem  with  that  of  the  Suburbs 
from  the  centre  of  the  City  suggests  that  the  Suburbs,  which 
alone  among  the  sections  of  the  Terumah  remain  unex¬ 
plained,  were  intended  to  isolate  Mount  Zion  as  the  seat  of 
the  Priest-King.  In  that  case  we  might  regard  the  Suburbs 
as  the  peculiar  domain  of  the  King,  except  through  which 
there  is  no  entrance  to  the  City. 

The  position  of  Mount  Zion,  always  the  southernmost 
quarter  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  north  of  Ezekiel’s  City,  re- 

37  v.  2. 

38  John  X.  8,  9,  II,  14:  vi.  41,  48:  viii.  58. 
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calls  still  another  of  the  enigmas  of  the  Psalms:  “Beautiful 
for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is  Mount  Zion, 
on  the  sides  of  the  north,  the  city  of  the  great  King” 
(Ps.  xlviii.  2). 

Surely  there  was  something  graven  on  the  hearts  of  the 
Old  Testament  writers,  and  continually  before  them,  which 
those  who  have  neglected  the  plan  of  Ezekiel  have  lost, — 
something  which  the  writer  of  St.  John  knew,  something 
which  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  knew,  who 
speaks  of  the  true  tabernacle,  of  the  Sanctuary  of  Salem  and 
the  City  of  Zion.  It  may  at  least  be  asserted  that,  the  Teru- 
mah  was  no  daydream  of  a  captive  Jewish  priest,  but  the 
culmination  of  a  twenty  years’  absorption  in  a  divine  mis¬ 
sion,  the  weighed  and  concrete  expression  of  the  desires 
and  hopes  of  all  the  prophets  of  Israel;  it  is  not  the  product 
of  an  understanding  inferior  to  that  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  Bible  student,  but  of  an  intelligence  far  above  his; 
it  contains  the  ideas  not  of  a  day  but  of  all  time.  The 
mind  which  bodied  it  forth  can  well  afford  to  laugh  at  the 
pretensions  of  a  Biblical  criticism  whose  superabundant 
knowledge  could  never  solve  the  enigma  of  six  straight  lines 
on  the  map  of  Palestine,  and  to  have  in  derision  such  efforts 
to  break  his  bands. 

To  the  writer  the  study  of  the  Terumah  suggests  too  that 
a  new  Jerusalem  so  carefully  and  practically  designed  was 
not  intended  merely  as  a  figure  of  speech ;  that  wisdom  in 
the  interpretation  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  rests  neither 
in  the  jigsaws  of  criticism  nor  the  clouds  of  allegory,  but 
with  the  plain  man  who  believes  the  Bible  means  what  it 
says,  who,  as  represented  by  the  pioneer  of  the  Australian 
Bush  who  first  drew  the  writer’s  attention  to  the  Oblation 
vision,  is  wont  to  reason  that  when  he  allotted  to  his  sons 
the  land  which  his  right  hand  had  won,  specifying  the 
boundaries  and  the  portions  which  he  reserved  for  himself, 
they  did  not  question  his  meaning,  and  that  God  says  no  less 
to  His  sons  in  the  last  chapters  of  Ezekiel. 

Glasgow,  Scotland.  C.  M.  Mackay. 


PETER  MARTYR  AND  THE  COLLOQUY 
OF  POISSY 

III. 

Peter  Martyr's  relation  to  this  Colloquy32  is  significant  for 
several  reasons.  He  was  the  only  real  foreigner  among  the 
representatives  of  the  Reformed  side ;  it  was  for  him  the 
last  intei national  function  in  a  life  noted  for  the  cosmo¬ 
politan  character  of  its  service ;  and  though  he  arrived  late 
and  did  not  stay,  as  Beza,  to  the  futile  private  conferences 
into  which  it  finally  dragged,  he  proclaimed  at  Poissy  to  the 
French  Church  in  terms  as  clear  as  he  had  spoken  to  the 
English  Church  in  Oxford,  and  to  the  German  Church 
while  in  Strassburg,  his  pronouncedly  Calvinistic  view  of 
the  Eucharist.  This  is  the  dogmatic  value  of  Martyr’s 
share  in  the  Colloquy  of  Poissy. 

Long  before  the  Colloquy,  Martyr  had  taken  a  lively  in¬ 
terest  in  the  doctrines  of  the  French  Protestants,  and  had 
frequent  correspondence  thereon  with  Calvin  and  Hotman. 
When,  December  5,  1560,  Francis  II.  died,  and  conditions 
seemed  more  favorable,  Hotman  had  urged  Martyr  and 
Bullinger  to  write  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  and  Admiral  Coligny,  commending  the  Reformed 
cause  to  them.  Whether  they  ever  did  this,  is  not  known.33 
But  from  the  first,  Martyr  had  not  hoped  for  much  genuine 
sympathy  from  the  French  nobility.  Already,  on  the  26th 
of  September,  1 559,  two  years  before  the  Colloquy,  he  had 
written  to  Calvin  from  Zurich :  “I  am  indeed  very  sorry 

32  Josiah  Simler,  in  his  Oratio  de  Vita  ct  Obitti  Petri  Martyris  J?er- 
milii,  devotes  over  two  full  pages  (13-15)  to  Martyr  at  Poissy,  in¬ 
serted  between  the  accounts  of  Martyr’s  calls  to  Geneva  and  England 
and  that  of  his  writings.  The  English  translation  by  Anthony  Marten 
covers  almost  three  and  a  half  pages.  The  fullest  modern  sketch  is  in 
Dr.  C.  Schmidt,  Peter  Martyr  Vermigli,  Lebeu  uiid  amgewdhlte  Schrif- 
ten,  pp.  242-274.  F.  C.  Schlosser  is,  of  course,  briefer:  Leben  dcs 
Theodor  de  Beza  und  des  Peter  Martyr  Vertuili,  pp.  459-477.  Neither 
Klipffel  nor  De  Ruble,  in  his  account  of  the  Colloquy,  gives  much  at¬ 
tention  to  Martyr’s  part  in  it. 

33  Following  Schmidt's  Leben,  p.  245. 
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that  affairs  in  France  are  going  so  ill,  although  I  judged  be¬ 
forehand  that  it  would  so  turn  out.  .  .  .  Perhaps  others 
marvel  at  the  Queen:  but  I  do  not.  For  of  her  piety  in  re¬ 
gard  to  genuine  religion,  I  have  never  hitherto  perceived  any 
sign.  But  as  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  it  seems  quite  strange 
that  he  who  before  appeared  to  favor  so  heartily  the  Gospel 
of  the  Son  of  God,  should  now,  when  there  was  most  need, 
show  himself  so  devoid  of  godliness.”34  Thus  skeptical,  or 
at  least  suspicious,  Martyr  nevertheless  submitted  the  call 
to  the  Zurich  Senate.  It  was  a  summons  most  flattering  in 
its  simple  urgency.  Accompanied  by  the  nobleman,  Claude 
de  Pradelles,  who  had  gone  from  Paris  to  Geneva  to  sum¬ 
mon  him,  Beza  personally  visited  Zurich,  July  21,  1561, 
with  the  express  purpose  of  prevailing  upon  the  Zurich 
authorities  to  give  Martyr  leave  of  absence.  Bullinger 
demurred;  for  the  Zurich  Senate  had  little  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  the  French  Court,  and  still  less  in  religious 
conferences.  Among  those  pressing  him  to  go  was  the 
aged  William  Farel.  Geneva  sent  an  official  letter  (July 
21,  1561)  to  the  Zurich  magistracy,  and  Johann  Haller,  in 
Bern,  wrote  to  Bullinger  (July  7,  1561)  a  most  appealing 
letter,  assuring  him  that  there  would  be  no  danger,  but  that 
the  nobility  in  France  would  receive  Martyr  “as  a  mes¬ 
senger  of  God,  yea,  as  Christ  Himself.”35  Beza  even  went 
on  to  Winterthur  to  secure  the  intercession  of  Ambrosius 

34  Loc.  Com.,  pp.  1125-1126.  Eng.  Edition,  Epistles,  p.  104,  where  it  is 
wrongly  dated  Sept.  16th.  Schmidt,  Leben,  p.  245,  says  that  Martyr 
saw  in  King  Anthony  “only  a  vain,  unreliable  man,”  and  that  Cath¬ 
erine’s  protestations  in  favor  of  religion  he  (Martyr)  had  never  taken 
seriously.  For  the  letter  of  Sept.  26,  1559,  and  one  of  Martyr  to  Calvin 
on  the  same  date  a  year  later  (1560),  and  one  of  Calvin  to  Martyr, 
from  Geneva,  Oct.  5,  1559,  see  Corpus  Rcformatorum,  Ed.  by  Baum, 
Cunitz  and  Reuss,  Vol.  45,  pp.  647,  652-653:  Vol.  46,  pp.  199- 201. 

33  Baum,  Theodor  Beza,  Part  II.,  pp.  183-185.  Schmidt,  Leben,  pp. 
245-247.  The  French  original  of  the  Genevan  Epistle  of  July  21,  1561, 
is  given  by  Baum  (Pt.  II.,  Ap.,  p.  36).  It  was  written  expressly,  as  its 
opening  lines  state,  to  urge  them  to  let  Martyr  make  the  voyage  and  be 
present  at  the  Colloquy.  It  is  signed :  “The  Syndics  and  Council  of 
Geneva,  your  good  neighbors  and  friends.”  These  letters,  including  that 
of  Haller  to  Bullinger,  are  in  the  Simler  Collection  of  the  Zurich  MSS. 
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Blaurer,  the  bosom  friend  of  Bullinger.36  And  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  Beza's  departure  for  France,  Calvin  wrote  to  Martyr, 
urging  him  to  perform  this  service  to  the  Church,  especially 
as  the  Queen  Mother  was  anxious  to  hear  him,  an  entreaty 
which,  as  Schmidt  observes,  Martyr  did  not  need,  for  over 
two  weeks  before  (July  31,  1561)  he  had  written  to  Calvin 
of  his  willingness  to  respond  to  the  French  churches,  adding: 
“Indeed,  I  would  never  refuse  any  labors  or  perils  in  such  a 
great  cause.  May  God,  who  is  the  fountain  and  origin  of 
all  good,  deign  to  prosper  the  enterprise.”37  How  willing 
Martyr  was  to  go  himself,  may  be  gleaned  also  from  a  state¬ 
ment  of  his  opinions  in  favor  thereof,  made  to  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  officials  at  Zurich,  under  date  of  August  20,  1561.  In 
this  summons  he  saw  the  honor  of  Christ  at  stake,  the  fame 
of  Zurich,  the  possible  union  of  German  and  French  Pro¬ 
testantism,  and  the  good  that  France  would  be  to  Zurich  if 
both  had  the  true  faith.33 

Whether,  therefore,  Peter  Martyr  was  to  go  to  Poissy  or 
not,  rested  solely  with  the  Senate  of  Zurich,  which,  as  ob¬ 
served  above,  was  exceedingly  chary.39  So  much  depended 
on  the  King's  safe-conduct  and  the  possible  perils  of  the 
journey.  That  no  time  or  foresight  had  been  wasted,  is 
seen  in  the  circumstance  that  the  safe-conduct  was  drawn 
up  at  St.  Germain  on  July  30,  1561,  only  nine  days  after 

36  “Eo  tempore,  quo  ego  abfui,  Beza  hie  fuit  una  cum  alio  quodam 
nobili,  qui  hue  a  Rege  Galliae  legati  fuerant  accersitum  Petrum 
Martyrem  ad  Colloquium  quod  mox  ibi  habitum  iri  fertur”  (Letter, 
Aug.  26,  1561,  of  John  G.  Stuckius  to  Thomas  Blaurer,  son  of  Am- 
brosius  Blaurer.  Quoted  from  Zurich  MSS.  in  Baum’s  Besa,  II. 
p.  185,  note  28). 

37  Schmidt,  Leben,  p.  247.  Calvin’s  letter  to  Martyr  (Aug.  17,  1561) 
is  given  in  Baum.  Beza,  II.,  App.,  p.  40.  Cf.  Schlosser,  Leben,  p.  460, 
note  2.  Martyr  to  Calvin  (July  31,  1561),  Loc.  Com.,  p.  H35I  Eng. 
Trans.,  p.  149,  Epistle  50.  wrongly  dated  July  13th ;  Also  in  Baum, 
p.  186,  note  30. 

38  “Martyrs  Bedenken  an  die  Kirchendiener  zu  Zurich  zu  Gunsten 
seiner  Reise  naoh  Frankreich,”  Baum’s  Beza,  II.,  App.,  pp.  42-44-  R 
is  in  Swiss  German. 

39  See  the  Senate’s  Protocol  (in  Swiss  German),  dated  Aug.  20,  1561. 
in  Baum,  Beza,  II.,  Ap.,  pp.  41-42. 
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the  first  visit  of  Beza  and  the  French  ambassador  to  Zurich. 
It  bore  the  name  of  Charles  IX.  and  the  Queen-mother, 
granted  residence  within  the  French  realm  for  four  months, 
and  authorized  all  courtesy  and  protection  during  the  jour¬ 
ney  and  sojourn/0  It  reached  Zurich  early  in  August,  and 

40  The  old  French  original,  taken  from  the  Zurich  MSS.,  is  given  by 
Baum,  in  his  Beza  (Beilagen  II,  pp.  36-37).  See  Baum’s  footnote  here, 
also  his  Beza,  II.,  p.  186.  It  is  still  (with  the  seal)  to  be  seen  in  the 
Zurich  Library  (Baum,  ibid.,  II.,  p.  271,  note  1).  To  give  some  idea 
of  a  sixteenth  century  safe-conduct  or  passport,  we  give  herewith  a 
free  translation  of  this  one : 

“Charles  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  France  To  all  our 
Lieutenants,  Governors,  Bailiffs,  Seneschals,  Provosts,  Judges, 
Chief-Captains,  Mayors  and  Sheriffs  of  City;  Guards  of 
bridges,  toll-houses,  thoroughfares  and  straits,  or  their  Lieu¬ 
tenants  and  others  of  our  officers  of  justice  and  subjects, 
Greeting. 

We,  for  various  good  reasons  and  conditions  moving  us 
thereto,  have  given  permission  and  do  give  permission  to  Mr. 
Peter  Martyr,  living  in  Zurich,  to  come  lawfully  into  this  our 
kingdom,  together  with  his  friends  and  servants  in  such 
number  as  is  deemed  advisable,  and  to  sojourn,  reside,  and 
dwell  in  this  same  [land]  for  the  space  of  four  months,  and 
after  that  to  withdraw  from  this  country  whither  and  in  the 
manner  it  shall  seem  good  to  him,  all  surely,  freely,  and  safely. 

And  to  this  end  we  have  for  the  aforesaid  time  given  and 
granted  to  him,  and  do  give  and  grant,  good  and  loyal  surety 
and  safe-conduct  by  these  presents.  By  which  we  wish,  write 
and  command  very  expressly  to  each  of  you  in  his  realm  and 
jurisdiction  that  you  make  this  same  Martyr,  his  people  and 
attendants  comfortable,  and  during  the  above-mentioned  time 
of  four  months  treat  them  frankly  peaceably,  neither  doing 
them  any  injury  or  speaking  evilly  of  them  nor  allowing  them 
to  be  evil  treated  or  spoken  against  in  any  sort  or  manner  what¬ 
ever,  knowing  that  they  who  do  contrary-wise  and  give  them  any 
trouble  will  receive  such  severe  punishment  as  will  be  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  every  one  else;  seeing  that  he  [Martyr],  during  his 
sojourn  in  all  places  where  he  passes,  is  supplied  with  pro¬ 
visions,  lodging,  horses,  and  everything  that  is  necessary  for 
him,  upon  paying  reasonably  therefor.  For  such  is  our  good 
pleasure.  Given  at  St.  Germain  en  Laye  30th  day  of  July 
in  the  year  of  Grace  one  thousand  five  hundred  sixty-one. 

“By  the  king  [and]  the  present  Queen  his  mother. 

“De  l’Aubespine.” 

For  comparison,  see  translation  of  Luther’s  safe-conduct  to  Worms, 
1521,  in  W.  H.  T.  Dau,  At  The  Tribunal  of  Caesar,  St.  Louis,  1921, 
pp.  151-152. 
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although  Martyr  himself  was  satisfied  with  it,  some  of  his 
colleagues  were  not.  The  date  was  somewhat  contusing, 
the  seal  was  indistinct,  the  signature  of  Catherine  de’  Medici 
was  no  guarantee  of  fair  treatment,  it  involved  a  perilous 
journey  through  Burgundy,  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  what 
good  was  to  be  expected?  This  suspicion,  however,  was 
finally  dissipated  in  the  high  character  of  the  French  am¬ 
bassador,  Matthew  Coignet,  in  whose  company  Martyr  was 
to  make  the  journey.41  The  latter  remained  firm  in  his 
resolution  to  do  the  best  by  the  cause  he  loved  so  well.  “I 
do  not  change  my  mind,"  he  wrote  to  Calvin,  “but  I  promise 
that  in  this  matter  I  will,  by  the  grace  of  God,  gladly  do 
everything  I  can,  nor  will  I  delay  any  as  soon  as  I  shall  have 
been  dismissed.42  In  a  letter  already  observed,  referring  to 
his  summons  into  France,  he  realized  full  well  the  difficulties 
involved.  ‘‘Safe-conduct  has  been  brought  hither  in  the 
name  of  the  King  and  Queen-mother,  both  subscribed  and 
sealed.  Also  by  letters  from  the  King  of  Navarre  and  by 
our  most  esteemed  Senate  I  am  summoned  with  great  ur¬ 
gency,  so  that  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  defer  my  depar¬ 
ture.  And  since  the  matter  is  important  and  full  of  peril,  I 
especially  beseech  your  Lordship  that  you  will  earnestly  com¬ 
mend  the  same  and  myself  in  your  prayers  to  God."43 

To  the  Colloquy  of  Poissy,  therefore,  Martyr  was  de¬ 
stined  to  go.  His  profound  and  penetrative  intellect,  capa¬ 
ble  of  successfully  grappling  with  the  subtlest  sophistry, 
made  his  presence  all  the  more  urgent,  and  he  was  awaited 
with  great  eagerness.  Beza  had  been  in  Poissy  only  two 
days,  when  he  wrote  to  Calvin  :  “Mr.  Martyr  is  awaited  with 

41  Schmidt.  Lebcn,  p.  247.  Cf.  Note  39  above. 

42  To  Calvin,  Aug.  15,  1561  ( Loc .  Cow.,  p.  1137;  Eng.  Ed.,  Epistle 
51,  p.  149,  where  it  is  wrongly  dated  Aug.  13th).  Of  the  safe-oonduct 
Martyr  here  says:  “quam  cum  legerim,  judicavi  satis  firman  atque 
idoneam  esse.” 

43  To  Bishop  John  Parkhurst.  Aug.  23.  1561.  Cf.  Note  24  above. 
The  English  translation  (Loc.  Cow.,  Epistles,  p.  149)  has  not  ren¬ 
dered  the  “a  nostro  amplissimo  Senatu.”  The  King  of  Navarre's  letter 
to  the  Zurich  Senate  is  given  in  Young’s  Paleano,  Vol.  I.,  p.  583,  Ap¬ 
pendix  J.  It  is  dated  Aug.  15.  1561.  from  St.  Germain-en-Laye. 
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great  longing,  as  I  have  heard  from  the  words  of  the 
Queen  herself.”  And  five  days  later:  “If  our  Martyr  come 
in  time,  i.e.,  if  he  greatly  hasten,  his  arrival  will  exceedingly 
refresh  us.  For  we  are  to  deal  with  veteran  sophists,  and 
although  we  are  confident  that  the  simple  truth  of  the  Word 
will  prevail,  yet  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  everyone  instantly 
to  resolve  their  artifices  and  allege  the  sayings  of  the  Fa¬ 
thers.”  For  this  purpose  Martyr  was  the  one  Reformer 
most  in  demand.44 

The  journey  covered  fifteen  days.45  He  left  Zurich  on 
Aug.  29,  1561,  and  arrived  at  Poissy  on  September  ioth. 
His  place  in  Zurich  was  taken  by  Josiah  S'imler.  The 
horses  of  the  Zurich  authorities  were  used.  Martyr  was 
accompanied  by  Julio  Terenziano,  a  most  loyal  former  pupil 
in  Italy,  and  Johann  Wilhelm  Stucki  (1542-1607),  who 
served  as  his  secretary,  then  a  lad  of  nineteen  years,  but 
later  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Zurich.48  The  way  led  them 
from  Zurich  by  way  of  Bern,  Solothurn  (Soleure),  New- 
burg  (Neufchatel),  and  Lyons,  to  Paris.  At  Neufchatel 
he  wrote  to  the  Zurich  Senate  (Aug.  29,  1561),  explaining 
that  his  arrival  there  had  been  delayed  a  day,  owing  to  his 

44  Beza  to  Calvin,  Aug.  25  and  30,  1561,  in  Baum’s  Besa,  Vol.  II., 
Appendix,  pp.  53,  59.  Cf.  Baird,  Op.  cit.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  512.  See  also,  in 
Schlosser’s  Leben,  p.  356,  in  the  Summa  eorum,  quae  a  die  22.  Augusti 
usque  ad  15.  Scptembr.  in  aula  regis  Galliae  acta  sunt,  where  it  is 
said  of  Catherine  in  a  conversation  with  Beza,  on  Aug.  24th :  “Simul 
etiam  rogavit,  an  non  propediem  adfuturus  esset  P.  Martyr.”  Schmidt 
( Leben ,  p.  248)  thinks  that  Catharine’s  desire  to  have  Martyr  come 
was  mere  curiosity  to  see  a  son  of  her  native  land  who  had  risen  from 
a  monk  to  the  first  rank  of  Protestant  theologians.  He  says  the 
Protestants  built  false  hopes  on  her  faith  in  Martyr. 

45  Professor  William  M.  Blackburn  ( Admiral  Coligny,  and  the  Rise 
of  the  Huguenots,  I.,  p.  245,  note)  is  not  writing  accurate  history  when 
he  says :  “Peter  Martyr  came  afterward  from  Geneva.” 

46  Outside  of  Martyr’s  own  Letters,  we  follow  here  very  closely 
Schmidt’s  Peter  Martyr  Vermigli,  Bk.  V.,  Chap.  9;  Baum’s  Beza,  II. 
Chap.  6:  and  Simler’s  Oratio.  In  his  Epistle  dedicating  his  Oratio  to 
Bishop  Jewel,  Simler  refers  to  this  Julius  Terentianus  as  one  of  his 
sources,  “who,”  he  says,  “was  a  disciple  of  Martyr’s  in  Italy,  and  in 
his  exile  and  in  all  his  wanderings  even  to  his  death  could  never  be 
separated  from  him.” 
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meeting  the  son  of  the  French  ambassador  (Coignet),  be¬ 
tween  Lenzburg  and  Aarsburg,  who  had  urged  him  to  come 
by  way  of  Solothurn.  In  Bern  the  party  spent  a  night,  and 
Martyr  was  there  publicly  honored.  A  special  messenger 
had  been  dispatched  to  Neufchatel  to  have  Coignet  wait  for 
him  there,  but  when  Martyr  arrived  the  ambassador  had 
departed,  although  his  servant  informed  him  that  he  had 
decided  to  go  ahead  slowly,  and  for  Martyr  by  all  means  to 
follow.47  Coignet  was  soon  overtaken,  about  noon,  and 
treated  Martyr  with  such  kindness  that,  writing  to  Bullinger 
on  Sept.  1 2th,  Martyr  says  of  him:  “who  honored  me  with 
such  courtesy,  benevolence,  and  love,  that  nothing  further 
could  be  asked,  and  in  the  whole  journey  he  had  no  less  care 
of  me  than  if  I  had  been  his  brother  or  son.”  He  was  him¬ 
self  a  real  safe-conduct!  Martyr’s  horse  ran  a  nail  into  its 
foot,  and  the  ambassador  gave  him  one  of  his  own  horses 
for  the  remainder  of  the  journey.  “He  omitted  no  favors 
which  can  be  expected  of  a  most  friendly  man,”  is  Martyr's 
fine  summary.48 

Martyr  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  ninth  of  September.  He 
was  cordially  entertained  in  the  home  of  Bautrud,  the  Royal 
Treasurer,  a  man  of  evangelical  sympathies.  Claude  de 
Pradelles  hastened  on  to  St.  Germain  to  apprise  the  Court  of 
his  arrival,  and  returned  with  their  most  friendly  salutations 
for  the  veteran  Zuricher.  Martyr  is  careful  to  name  them: 
Catherine,  the  King  of  Navarre,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and 
Admiral  Coligny.  By  them  he  was  bidden  to  rest  that  after- 

47  Martyr  to  the  Zurich  Senate,  in  Baum’s  Bcza,  II.,  Ap.  pp.  57-58. 
Cf.  II.,  pp.  271-272.  Also  Schmidt’s  Leben,  p.  249.  As  Schmidt  here 
observes  (p.  249,  note  3),  Martyr  wrote  regularly  both  to  Bullinger  and 
the  Zurich  Senate,  and  (with  his  secretary,  Stucki)  also  composed  an 
unfinished  report  of  the  Colloquy,  preserved  in  Hottinger’s  Historia 
Eccl.  N.  T.,  VII.,  7i4ff.  Schlosser,  pp.  460-461,  does  not  dwell  on  the 
journey,  and  Simler  merely  speaks  of  Cognetius  “who  received  Martyr 
into  his  train,  and  conducted  him  safe  to  Paris  ( Lutetiam  Parisormn ) .” 

48  To  Heinrich  Bullinger,  from  St.  Germain,  Sept.  12,  1561  (Loc. 
Com.,  p.  1136.  Eng.  Ed.,  Letter  52,  p.  150).  The  same  witness  is  made 
by  Stuckius  in  a  letter  (Sept.  18.  1561)  to  Conrad  Hubert,  formerly 
Bucer’s  pupil  at  Strassburg  (Baum’s  Beza,  II.,  Ap.,  p.  65). 
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noon  in  Paris,  whence  he  resolved  to  set  out  for  the  Court 
at  seven  o’clock  the  next  morning.  The  Queen  of  Navarre 
(Jeanne  d'Albret)  sent  him  her  physician.  The  Prince  of 
Conde  gave  him  the  services  of  his  private  secretary,  also  his 
mule.49  On  the  next  day  (Sept.  loth)  Martyr  rode  to  St. 
Germain,  where,  with  other  ministers,  he  stayed  in  the  dwell¬ 
ing  of  Odet,  Cardinal  de  Chatillon,  the  Protestant-minded 
elder  brother  of  Gaspard  de  Coligni,  Admiral  of  France.50 

That  the  French  nobility  might  understand  it,  the  Col¬ 
loquy  was  to  be  conducted  in  French.  As  Martyr  could  not 
speak  French,  an  interpreter  was  provided  in  Anton  Carac- 
cioli,  Bishop  of  Troyes,  a  native  Italian  for  a  long  time 
secretly  inclined  to  the  Reformed  side.  Martyr’s  place  in 
the  Colloquy,  therefore,  was  to  be  that  of  a  private  coun¬ 
sellor  rather  than  a  public  disputant.  Referring  to  this,  he 
tells  Bullinger :  “They  have  begun  the  Colloquy  today,  and 
they  say  that  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God  must  first 
be  discussed.  .  .  .  The  Conference  is  to  be  held  in  the 
French  language,  since  the  King  and  Queen  and  the  Prince 
desire  to  be  present  and  to  hear.  Hence  I  shall  not  speak 
(non  interloquar),  but  shall  counsel,  help,  and  suggest  to 
my  colleagues  the  things  that  seem  best.  I  am  to  deal 
(as  they  say)  with  the  Queen,  who  is  said  to  expect  many 
things  of  me  (multa  sibi  de  me  polliceri).”51 

49  Epistles,  as  in  preceding  note.  Cf.  Baum,  Beza,  II.,  p.  272,  note  4, 
where  attention  is  called  to  a  divergence  between  Martyr’s  Report  in 
Hottinger’s  Historia  (see  note  47  above)  and  his  letter  of  Sept.  12th, 
to  Bullinger.  According  to  the  former,  the  physician  was  the  Queen 
of  Navarre’s;  according  to  the  latter,  it  was  the  Prince  of  Conde’s. 
Both  Baum  and  Schmidt  adopt  the  former;  Schlosser  ( Leben ,  p.  461), 
the  latter. 

50  Schmidt,  Leben,  p.  250.  Cf.  A.  W.  Whitehead,  Gaspard  de 
Coligny  Admiral  of  France,  1904,  p.  98.  Martyr  and  his  colleagues, 
however,  were  not  all  permanently  entertained  by  royalty,  but  lived 
in  a  house  at  the  expense  of  the  churches  (Baum,  Beza,  II.,  p.  273). 

51  To  Bullinger,  Sept.  12,  1561  ( Loc .  Com.,  p.  1137.  Eng.  Ed., 
p.  150).  Schlosser  (p.  461)  says  Catherine  was  especially  drawn  to 
Martyr  as  her  landsman,  and  hoped  “in  his  gentle,  yielding  nature” 
to  find  a  means  of  winning  the  Reformed  representatives.  Cf.  above, 
note  34  and  p.  430  below. 
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At  St.  Germain  Martyr  was  honorably  and  kindly  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  nobility,  the  King  of  Navarre,  with  his 
younger  brother,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  Admiral  Coligny, 
and  their  wives,  who  were  equally  zealous,  if  not  more  so, 
for  the  cause  of  religion  than  their  husbands.52  Conde  re¬ 
counted  to  him  the  doings  of  the  opening  session  of  the 
Colloquy  (Sept.  9).  September  nth  was  devoted  to  a  quiet 
conference  with  his  colleagues  and  to  rest  from  the  jour¬ 
ney,  and  on  Friday,  Sept.  12,  1561,  Martyr  had  his  first 
private  audience  with  Catherine  de'  Medici,  an  interview  that 
reveals  both  the  courage  and  sincerity  of  the  Reformer  and 
the  well-known  crafty  diplomacy  of  the  Queen-mother.53 

Observing  the  conventionality  of  the  time,  Martyr  knelt 
before  the  Queen,  and  delivered  to  her  his  Zurich  creden¬ 
tials.  She  very  graciously  bade  him  rise,  and  then  began 
a  long  conversation  between  them  in  their  native  Italian. 
Martyr  spoke  with  great  liberty  and  impressiveness.  He 
assured  her  how  willingly  he  had  come  to  Poissy  at  her 
behest,  and  expressed  hope  that  good  would  come  of  it. 

52  “Et  eorum  Uxoribus  quae  non  minus,  si  non  magis,  ardent  studio 
promoveudae  Religionis”  (Martyr  to  Zurich  Senate.  Sept.  12,  1561, 
Baum,  II.  App.  62).  Martyr  seems  to  have  paid  his  respects,  after 
breakfast,  first  to  Conde’ s  wife  in  the  castle,  then  met  the  wives  of  the 
King  of  Navarre  and  the  Admiral  later  in  the  same  place  (Schmidt, 
pp.  250-251.  Baum,  II.  273).  Also  Madame  de  Crusol,  Catherine’s 
maid-of-honor,  and  friend  of  Calvin.  The  Sumvia  in  Schlosser 
(pp.  357-8)  merely  says  of  Martyr’s  arrival:  “Postridie  [Sept.  10] 
appulit  D.  P.  Martyr  summa  bonorum  omnium  gratulatione.  Regina 
eum  comiter  et  benigne  excepit.” 

53  Baum,  Beza,  II.,  pp.  273  ff.,  Schmidt,  Leben,  pp.  251  ff.,  and 
Schlosser.  Lcbcn.  pp.  461  ff..  all  give  interesting  accounts.  As  to  the  date, 
see  Baum,  App.  II.  p.  66,  note  5.  In  both  his  letters,  to  Bullinger  and 
the  Zurich  Senate  (Sept.  12th),  he  met  the  Queen  on  Sept,  nth,  but 
acording  to  his  later  Report  it  must  have  been  on  the  12th.  The  letter 
to  the  Senate  reads:  “Heri  salutavi  Regimm  Matron  quae  me  ad- 
modum  humaniter  suscepit.”  By  dating  the  letter  a  day  later  Baum 
(II.  62.  note)  makes  the  “Heri”  Sept.  12th.  The  letter  to  Bullinger, 
however,  is  explicit :  “Hodie  nimirum  undecima  huius  mensies  die 
ad  Reginam  matrem  sum  vocatus.”  But  the  date  of  this  letter  is  Sept. 
1 2th.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  Martyr  began  the  letter  on  the  nth 
and  finished  it  on  the  twelfth.  See  notes  30  and  47  above. 
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God  had  chosen  her  as  an  instrument  for  the  restoration  of 
the  peace  of  the  Church.  He  had  come  to  serve  her  and 
the  cause  of  religion.  The  task  begun,  she  must  persevere, 
for  not  only  France  but  all  Christendom  was  involved. 
Perils  and  obstacles  God  would  overrule.  Doctrine  and  the 
sacraments  must  return  to  primitive  simplicity.  Princes 
held  positions  of  great  importance  to  God,  but  He  could 
bring  these  things  to  pass  without  them.  Catherine  replied 
that  she  only  wished  to  see  the  truth  brought  out,  for  this 
purpose  she  had  summoned  the  conference,  and  that  she 
desired  Martyr’s  advice  how  best  to  restore  harmony  with¬ 
out  arousing  the  ill-will  of  the  opponents.54  To  which 
Martyr  answered  that  he  doubted  whether  mediation  was 
possible,  and  in  any  event  he  expected  little  or  nothing  from 
the  good-will  of  those  opposed.  The  Queen  was  consider¬ 
ably  affected  by  this  answer,  and  merely  observed  that  one 
must  deal  gently  with  them.55  With  this  Martyr  agreed 
only  in  so  far  as  the  truth  was  not  yielded;  and  when  she 
expressed  regret  that  in  France  so  much  controversy  and 
discord  had  arisen  on  account  of  religion,  he  replied  that 
she  should  not  wonder  at  that,  as  Christ  Himself  had  pro¬ 
phesied  that  He  came  not  to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword,  and 

5*  Schmidt,  Leben,  p.  252,  who  is  by  no  means  partial  to  Catherine, 
observes:  “That  was  indeed  a  difficult  demand:  the  Protestant  was  to 
think  out  a  means  of  mediation  which  would  cost  the  Catholics  no 
sacrifice ;  did  the  Queen  really  entrust  this  to  him,  or  was  her  question 
insincere?”  Throughout  this  interview  I  follow  Schmidt,  Baum,  and 
Schlosser. 

55  Stuckius,  Martyr’s  secretary,  thus  describes  this  interview  in  his 
letter  (Sept.  18,  1561)  to  'Conrad  Hubert  in  Strassburg:  “The  day 
following  this  one  the  Queen  of  France  summoned  Dr.  P.  Martyr  to 
her,  and,  when  she  had  taken  him  aside,  spectators  being  removed,  she 
held  for  several  hours  a  very  courteous  conference  with  him ;  and  she 
earnestly  besought  of  him  to  exercise  care  and  thoughtfulness,  that, 
if  it  could  be  done,  this  matter  might  be  peacefully  settled,  and  with 
the  good  will  of  the  ecclesiastics.  To  which  Dr.  Martyr  replied  that, 
so  far  as  truth  allowed,  he  would  indeed  consult  peace  and  tranquillity, 
but  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  altogether  despaired  of  the  good  will  of 
the  churchmen:  by  which  response  she  was  exceedingly  moved”  (Baum, 
Beza,  Beilagen  II.  66). 
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to  kindle  a  fire;  and  that  if  she  desired  to  protect  and  fur¬ 
ther  the  pure  doctrine,  she  would  have  no  more  loyal  sub¬ 
jects  than  the  Protestants.  But,  she  reminded  him,  the 
Huguenots  were  the  first  to  take  up  arms.  His  answer 
was :  Only  be  firm  and  earnest,  and  God  will  bring  peace 
Then  she  asked :  Inasmuch  as  he  was  so  dubious  of  a  re¬ 
formation  through  the  Prelates,  what  advice  had  he  to  offer 
for  the  solution  of  the  situation?  Martyr  replied  emphati¬ 
cally,  that  he  knew  no  other  way  than  to  give  the  evangel¬ 
icals  religious  freedom,  permit  them  to  hold  their  assemblies 
in  their  own  churches,  where  they  may  preach  the  Word 
of  God;  and,  the  truth  being  its  own  witness,  colloquies  and 
disputations  will  no  longer  be  needed.  Answering  this 
evasively,  she  said  that  she  was  not  averse  to  religious 
freedom,  but  that  it  could  only  be  introduced  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Prelates.  Agreement  with  them  being  first 
necessary,  she  would  trust  to  Martyr,  as  most  distinguished 
of  all  the  Protestant  confreres  for  his  learning,  to  work 
with  them  toward  this  end.  Martyr  could  only  urge  her 
not  to  expect  too  much  from  him,  assuring  her  that  he 
would  do  his  part  under  the  guidance  of  the  Word  of  God. 
At  this  point,  suddenly  changing  the  subject,  by  observing 
that  they  would  speak  frequently  together,  she  put  up  to 
him  “the  ticklish  question”  (as  Baum  calls  it)  of  his  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Martyr  replied  that  the 
Bible  was  a  sufficient  rule  of  faith,  as  it  clearly  contained  all 
that  was  necessary  to  salvation;  moreover,  the  Augustana 
could  never  serve  as  a  basis  for  reconciliation  with  the 
Romanists,  for  they  had  already  condemned  it  as  heretical. 

Thus  ended  Martyr’s  first  private  interview  with  the 
Queen.  With  but  a  single  exception,  they  were  alone 
Some  distance  from  them  in  the  same  room,  there  paced 
up  and  down  the  floor  the  scholarly  and  venerable  High 
Chancellor  of  France,  Michael  de  L’Hopital.  At  Cath¬ 
erine’s  request,  Martyr  discussed  the  subject  with  him,  ex¬ 
pressly  stating  that  he  did  not  expect  much  in  the  way  of 
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reform  from  the  Bishops,  who  were  all  too  jealous  of  their 
benefices  and  influence.  The  Chancellor  conceded  this,  and 
pressing  Martyr  for  an  opinion  of  the  Augsburg  Confes¬ 
sion,  received  the  same  answer  as  had  been  given  to  the 
Queen-mother;  and  as  Martyr  was  about  to  expound  the 
subject  further,  Anthony,  King  of  Navarre,  entered,  spoke 
with  the  Chancellor,  then  accosted  Martyr,  who  did  not 
recognize  him.  He  asked  if  he  had  come  from  Zurich, 
what  he  taught,  and  how  long  he  had  been  there;  also  con¬ 
cerning  the  circumstances  of  his  flight  from  Italy.  Notic¬ 
ing  in  Martyr’s  hand  the  letters  from  the  Zurich  Senate, 
he  inquired  what  kind  of  documents  they  were,  and  on 
learning  that  they  were  official  letters  to  the  King  of  Na¬ 
varre,  responded:  “It  is  he  who  is  speaking  with  you.” 
Whereupon  Martyr  bowed  the  knee,  asked  to  be  excused 
for  not  having  recognized  his  majesty,  and  greeted  him 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Zurich.  Anthony  likewise 
spoke  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  which  he  praised  highly, 
but  finding  that  Martyr  did  not  reciprocate  his  encomiums, 
he  broke  off  the  conversation  and  returned  to  the  Chancellor. 
Meanwhile,  Catherine  again  accosted  Martyr,  besought 
him  to  work  for  peace  so  far  as  he  conscientiously  could, 
and  departed,  having  expressed  her  desire  to  speak  with  him 
frequently,  but  in  secret,  for  which  she  would  set  the  time 
and  place.56 

It  will  be  a  pardonable  repetition  of  historic  detail  to  add 
to  the  above  a  quotation  from  Martyr’s  own  account  of  his 
first  interview  with  Catherine  de’  Medici,  given  in  his  letter 
to  Bullinger,  Sept.  12,  1561 :  “Today,”  he  writes,  “namely, 
the  eleventh57  day  of  this  month,  I  was  called  to  the  Queen 

56  The  “sed  secreto”  occurs  in  Martyr’s  letter  of  Sept.  12  [13], 
1561,  to  the  Zurich  Senate,  where  he  says :  “Besides  this  many  things 
were  said  on  both  sides,  then  the  Queen  dismissed  me  with  these  words : 
that  she  wished  to  continue  consulting  with  me  in  secret.”  His  Report 
in  Hottinger’s  History  says  only:  “But  before  the  Queen  departed 
thence  she  said  that  she  desired  to  speak  with  me  again,  and  would  in¬ 
dicate  both  the  place  and  time”  (Baum’s  Beza,  II.  276,  note  8,  and  Ap¬ 
pendix,  p.  63). 

57  See  note  53  above. 
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Mother,  who  both  saw  and  heard  me  courteously.  I  de¬ 
livered  to  her  the  letters  of  our  Magistrate,  also  those  which 
belonged  to  her  son.  I  was  with  her  a  long  time ;  I  spoke 
then  such  things  as  seemed  most  to  pertain  to  the  present 
matter,  and  that  with  the  greatest  liberty.  She  conceived 
very  great  hope  of  me ;  but  let  us  pray  that  it  be  not  in  vain, 
which  I  fear;  because  she  would  have  the  Church  reformed, 
but  by  the  permission  and  consent  of  the  ecclesiastics,  which 
never  yet  could  be  done  and  certainly  cannot  be  done  now. 
Before  her  I  defended,  praised,  and  confirmed  what  Beza 
had  spoken.  And  when  she  made  mention  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  I  replied  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  ought  to  be 
sufficient  for  us,  and  that  she  should  not  persuade  herself 
that,  if  the  Augsburg  Confession  were  received,  it  would 
be  with  the  consent  of  the  ecclesiastics.  On  the  same  day 
and  in  the  same  place  I  was  also  with  the  King  of  Navarre, 
who  spoke  with  me  a  long  time  before  he  revealed  himself. 
Finally,  when  I  had  in  my  hands  the  letters  to  be  delivered 
to  him,  he  asked  what  those  letters  were.  I  said  they  were 
to  be  delivered  to  the  King  of  Navarre.  I  (said  he)  am  he. 
Then  I  showed  him  the  proper  honor  and  delivered  them. 
He  dealt  very  courteously  with  me  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
he  is  exceedingly  cold  (as  they  say)  in  religion,  and  goes 
to  masses.  He  also  mentioned  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
to  whom  I  replied  the  same  as  I  had  before  said  to  the 
Queen.  The  Chancellor  of  France  there  pressed  upon  me 
the  same  matter,  and  could  get  nothing  else  from  me.  So 
at  last  I  departed  from  the  Queen  as  she  said  that  she  would 
speak  often  with  me.  I  shall  be  on  the  lookout,  and  shall 
keep  you  informed  of  the  things  that  happen.  The  adver¬ 
saries  have  proposed  four  heads  to  be  discussed;  namely, 
concerning  the  authority  of  the  Church,  concerning  the 
strength  and  power  of  Councils,  concerning  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  and  concerning  the  real  and  substantial  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.”68 

Here  we  have  Martyr’s  own  point  of  view ;  from  which 


58  Lor.  Com.,  p.  1137.  English  Edition,  Epistle  52,  p.  151. 
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one  thing  is  apparently  clear;  namely,  that  he  had  all  too 
little  faith  in  Catherine,  still  less  in  the  King  of  Navarre, 
and  none  at  all  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  as  a  hopeful 
means  of  settling  the  existing  difficulties.  He  was  too  keen 
not  to  see  through  the  diplomatic  ruse  of  his  interlocutors, 
and  too  genuine  not  to  reply  to  it.  And  though  perhaps 
(as  Schmidt  says)  he  did  not  know  that  already  in  the 
previous  summer  an  ambassador  from  Christopher,  Duke 
of  Wurtemberg,  had  consorted  with  the  King  of  Navarre 
on  a  writing  which  set  up  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the 
Supper  against  the  Reformed,  and  commended  the  reception 
of  the  Augustana,  a  copy  of  which  Christopher  had  even 
sent  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  the  perfidious  use  of  which 
Calvin  had  foreseen,  and  warned  Anthony;  though  perhaps 
Martyr  did  not  know  that,  before  his  arrival,  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  conversing  with  Beza  in  Catherine’s  presence, 
had  alluded  to  the  German  doctrine  “with  suspicious  praise,” 
as  the  easiest  to  unite  on,  Martyr  did  know  enough  to  recog¬ 
nize  a  subterfuge  when  he  saw  it.  At  all  events,  the  inter¬ 
view  produced  a  sensation  among  both  Romanists  and 
Protestants.  Some  feared  Martyr  had  let  himself  be  out¬ 
witted  by  the  crafty  Catherine,  while  others  told  of  how 
Martyr  had  brought  tears  to  her  eyes,  both  of  which,  no 
doubt,  are  exaggerations.  “After  all,  the  conversation  of 
the  mighty  Queen  with  a  poor  Zurich  professor  was  note¬ 
worthy  enough ;  it  was  not  the  only  one.59 

A  week  elapsed  between  the  first  sitting  of  the  Colloquy 
on  the  ninth  of  September  and  its  second,  on  the  sixteenth. 
The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  being  given  time  to  prepare 
the  prelatical  reply  to  Beza’s  speech,  which  had  almost 
broken  up  the  first  session,  and  came  near  to  disrupting 
the  Colloquy  itself.  It  was  not  an  idle  week.  The  prelates 
conferred  together,  the  more  violent  faction  advocating  a 
definite  formula  to  be  drawn  up,  submitted  to  the  Reformed 
for  signature,  and  if  refused  by  them,  excommunication 

59  Schmidt :  Leben,  pp.  253-254.  Cf.  Baird’s  Rise  of  the  Huguenots, 
I.,  P-  557.  note  2. 
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was  to  follow  and  the  Colloquy  declared  closed.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  this  extreme  policy  did  not  carry.  The  royal 
financial  situation,  a  feature  of  the  Colloquy  accented  by 
Klipffel,  was  also  a  mooted  question.  In  self-defence,  the 
Reformed  prepared  a  petition  to  the  King,  protesting  against 
the  judiciary  presumptions  of  their  opponents.  By  far  the 
most  significant  action  of  the  week  was  the  prelatical  ap¬ 
proval,  on  Sept.  15th,  of  the  introduction  of  the  Jesuits  in 
France.  It  was  under  such  conditions  that  Martyr  made 
his  first  public  appearance  at  the  Colloquy  on  Tuesday,  Sept. 
16,  1561. 60 

Yet  not  without  opposition.  Objection  was  raised  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  and  the  royal  patent, 
summoning  the  Reformed  theologians,  spoke  only  of  men 
of  French  birth.  This  indeed  would  have  barred  Martyr, 
and  made  his  long  journey  a  thankless  sacrifice,  had  not  the 
Queen-mother  interfered  at  the  last  minute  and  insisted 
on  his  presence.61  Writing  to  Bullinger  in  the  long  and 
valuable  letter  of  Sept.  19,  1561,  he  says:  ‘‘And  when  our 
brethren  and  colleagues  were  about  to  depart  thither,  namely, 
to  Poissy,  where  the  assembly  of  ecclesiastical  men  is  being 
held,  it  was  much  debated,  and  for  a  long  time,  in  the  royal 
court,  whether  or  not  I  should  be  brought  thither,  and  it 
was  almost  decided  that  I  should  not  go,  because  the  car¬ 
dinals  and  bishops  did  not  wish  me  to  be  there.  But  the 
Queen,  at  the  hour  of  departure,  called  me  forth  and  com- 

60  De  Ruble,  op.  cit.,  pp.  29-31  (quoting  from  Despence’s  Journal). 
Baum,  Besa,  II.  276-280.  Baird,  Rise  of  the  Huguenots,  I.  526-527. 
Klipffel,  pp.  93-94.  In  his  letter,  Sept.  19,  1561,  to  the  Zurich  Senate 
Martyr  says  that  he  was  not  present  at  the  first  session  of  the  Colloquy : 
“cui  turn  non  interfui”  (Baum’s  Besa,  II.,  Ap.  p.  67). 

61  “The  adversaries,”  he  says  in  the  letter  of  Sept.  19th  to  the  Zurich 
Senate,  “wanted  to  exclude  me,  that  I  might  not  be  present,  being  a 
foreigner.  But  the  Queen  Mother,  through  the  Prince  of  Conde,  at  the 
very  moment  when  it  was  to  begin,  summoned  me  and  desired  me  to 
come”  (Baum,  Besa,  II.  Ap.  p.  67).  Even  men  of  great  nobility,  he 
says,  were  excluded  (p.  68).  Cf.  Baird:  Rise  of  the  Huguenots, 
I.  527.  The  Refectory  was  so  crowded  that,  according  to  Despence, 
there  was  not  room  to  roam  around  in  (De  Ruble,  op.  cit.,  p.  32). 
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manded  me  to  go.  The  Prince  of  Conde  had  me  taken  by 
his  secretary,  also  sent  me  his  own  mule  by  which  I  might 
be  conveyed  both  comfortably  and  quickly.  Hence  I  made 
the  journey  separate  from  the  brethren;  for  these,  when 
the  hour  drew  nigh,  had  gone  before  me.  When,  moreover, 
we  came  to  the  spearmen  and  (as  they  are  called)  halber¬ 
diers,  who  are  the  King’s  body-guard,  allowing  only  those 
to  enter  who  should,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  was  on  guard, 
denied  me  entrance.  But  when  he  heard  from  the  Prince’s 
attendant  that  I  was  Peter  Martyr,  grasping  me  by  the  arm, 
he  led  me  in.  Entering  the  Hall,  I  saw  a  great  crowd  of 
cardinals  and  bishops  seated  within  a  very  broad  enclosure 
behind  whom  sat  a  very  great  number  of  abbots,  doctors, 
Sorbonists  and  monks.  When  I  had  seen  these  things  and 
perceived  that  neither  the  Queen  nor  the  King  and  other 
nobles  were  present,  I  withdrew  into  a  corner  of  the  lowest 
part  of  the  Hall  that  I  might  sit  there  and  await  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  brethren,  for  I  did  not  know  where  they  had  gone. 
And  being  there  alone,  I  could  not  be  hid.  Cardinal  Chat- 
illon,  together  with  two  bishops  in  their  cardinal’s  and 
bishop’s  apparel,  came  up  to  me  and  first  asked  if  I  were 
Peter  Martyr.  When  I  said  that  I  was,  he  saluted  me  very 
kindly,  proffered  all  courtesies,  and  testified  that  my  com¬ 
ing  was  most  acceptable  both  to  himself  and  to  all  other 
good  men.  Likewise  the  two  bishops  who  were  with  him 
earnestly  besought  me  to  labor  for  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  concord,  and  that  the  risen  troubles  might  be 
calmed  down.  I  thanked  the  Cardinal,  and  replied  to  the 
bishops  that  I  would  not  fail  the  cause  of  peace  and  con¬ 
cord  so  far  as  the  Word  of  God  and  evangelical  truth  would 
allow.  This  cardinal  is  a  brother  to  the  admiral  and  (as 
almost  all  men  say)  has  very  good  views  on  religion.  In¬ 
deed,  the  Admiral  himself  is  so  good  and  kind  that  he  even 
visited  me  two  or  three  times  in  my  sleeping-room  and  most 
gently  saluted  me.  But  I  return  to  the  history.  After¬ 
ward  the  Cardinal  and  Lorraine  entered,  with  his  well- 
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studied  oration;  then  the  King  and  Queen-mother  with  the 
King  of  Xavarre  and  others  of  the  nobility.  Lastly  came 
the  brethren,  to  whom  I  immediately  joined  myself.  The 
cardinals  and  bishops  sat.  but  we  stood,  and  that  without 
their  enclosure.”62 

Continuing  in  the  same  epistle,  Martyr  tells  how  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  on  whom  the  Romanist  party  had 
set  its  hopes,  replying  to  Beza’s  oration  at  the  first  session, 
spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  French.  He  pictured  the 
Church  as  a  visible  succession  whose  general  councils  can¬ 
not  err.  the  sole  authority  in  religion,  and  honoring  the 
Scriptures.  But  he  distinguished  aypaxpov  and  <77 pa<f>ov. 
Tradition  and  Scripture,  the  Church  being  the  judge  of 
both.  On  the  Sacrament  he  was  most  cautious.  "He  in¬ 
terposed.”  says  Martyr,  “nothing  about  transubstantiation, 
and  nothing  of  the  mass,  but  argued  of  no  other  presence  of 
the  body  of  Christ  than  did  Luther  and  Brentius.  For  he 
declared  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  present,  not  locally  or 
circumscriptivelv,  but  in  a  heavenly  manner  and  substan¬ 
tially.”  At  its  close  he  knelt63  before  the  Queen-mother 
and  besought  her  and  her  son  to  abide  in  the  faith  in  which 
they  had  been  baptized.  The  Reformed  leaders  asked  the 
Queen  for  permission  to  reply  at  once,  but  the  prelates,  led 
by  Tournon.  with  one  accord  gathered  about  her.  urging 
that  the  request  be  refused.  Catherine  finally  put  the  Re¬ 
formers  off  with  a  promise  that  a  day  should  be  set  for  a 
hearing  from  them.64 

62  Loc.  Com.,  pp.  1137-1138.  Eng.  Trans..  Epistle  53,  pp.  151-152. 
The  parallel  letter  of  the  same  date  (Sept.  19)  to  the  Zurich  Senate 
is  a  briefer,  more  condensed  account.  The  two  bishops  whom  Martyr 
mentions  are  thought  to  have  been  de  Valence  and  de  Seez  (Klipffel, 
p.  94).  Schmidt  is  sure  of  it  (p.  255,  second  note).  Baum  says 
“perhaps”  Montluc  and  Marillac  (II.  281). 

63 “Eosque  genibus  flexis  oravit”  (Simler:  Oratio,  p.  14).  Cf.  Baum's 
Beza,  II.  p.  290,  note  7,  where  Martyr  also  mentions  this  in  his  Report 
preserved  in  Hottinger’s  Hist.  Eccl.,  VII.,  p.  724,  and  adds  that  when¬ 
ever  the  word  Eucharist  or  Sacrament  occurred  Lorraine  bared  his  head, 
which  the  other  bishops  and  magistrates  imitated  “like  apes”  ( ut  simiae). 

«*  For  summaries  of  Lorraine’s  oration  see  Baum’s  Beza,  II.  282-293; 
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After  the  return  to  St.  Germain  Martyr  and  Beza  were 
called  to  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  Admiral 
Coligny,  who  asked  their  opinion  of  Lorraine’s  address. 
Martyr  says  they  had  expected  it  to  be  sharp  and  bitter,  but 
were  much  impressed  by  its  moderation,  particularly  its 
silence  on  Transubstantiation  and  the  Mass.  They  were 
anxious  that  these  two  leaders  should  not  disrupt  the  Collo¬ 
quy  by  any  bitter  attack  on  an  oration  that  was  almost  a 
success.  The  next  day  (Sept.  17)  Martyr  was  to  meet  the 
Queen  again,  and  they  secretly  urged  him  to  be  on  guard. 
He  promised  that  in  this  matter  he  would  deal  “mildly  and 
modestly”  with  the  Queen. 

As  was  natural,  the  general  effect  of  the  Cardinal’s  ora¬ 
tion  was  varied.  It  made  a  Protestant  out  of  the  philos¬ 
opher  Peter  Ramus.  Hubert  Languet,  writing  to  the 
Saxon  Chancellor,  Mordeisen,  branded  it  as  comedy.  The 
Roman  prebendary  Bruslart,  of  Paris,  praised  its  grace  and 
eloquence  that  had  won  the  admiration  of  the  enemy. 
Stuckius,  Martyr’s  secretary,  called  it  “a  very  unsuitable 
reply”  (respondit  admodum  inepte).  Beza  wrote  Calvin 
the  next  day  (Sept.  17)  that  on  the  whole  he  had  never 
heard  anything  more  shameless  and  absurd,  that  it  had,  in 
fact,  nauseated  him.65  What  was  now  Martyr’s  view  of  it? 

Martyr  was  as  frank  as  Beza,  though,  as  Professor  Baird 
correctly  observes,  more  lenient.  Writing  to  Bullinger  of 
the  Cardinal’s  address,  he  says :  “He  abstained  from  loud 
abuse  and  spoke  calmly  enough.”  But  in  his  letter  to  the 
Zurich  Senate  he  adds  that,  while  the  oration  seemed  made 
for  moderation  and  capturing  the  assembly,  yet  in  the  Cardi¬ 
nal’s  own  mind  it  had  the  avowed  intention  of  supporting 
the  received  religion.66  Most  frank  and  detailed  of  all,  was 
his  statement  to  Queen  Catherine. 

Schmidt’s  Leben,  pp.  255-256;  Baird:  Rise  of  the  Huguenots,  I.  527-530. 
Also  Beza’s  letter  of  Sept.  17,  1561,  to  Calvin,  in  Baum,  II.  Ap.  63-65. 

65  M.  Young’s  Paleario,  I.  480,  note  1,  and  p.  583,  appendix  K. 
Schmidt,  pp.  256-257.  Baum,  II.  293-296;  Ap.  63-4,  66.  Baird,  op.  cit., 
I.  529,  note  1. 

66  “Abstinuit  a  convitiis  et  agit  satis  placide”  (To  Bullinger,  Sept.  19, 
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It  was  his  second  private  conference  with  her.  Together 
with  Beza,  he  was  summoned  by  her  on  the  evening  of 
September  17th.  As  soon  as  they  were  before  her  she 
took  Martyr  aside,  possibly  because  he  was  Italian,  and 
without  giving  him  time  for  the  customary  salutation,  asked 
him  to  explain  certain  matters.67  What  these  things  were, 
we  do  not  know,  but  after  greeting  her,  Martyr  granted  the 
request,  and  then,  coming  to  the  chief  interest,  she  asked 
what  he  thought  of  the  Cardinal's  oration.  He  answered 
that  it  impressed  him  as  an  eloquent  discourse  with  certain 
things  in  it  both  true  and  good;  such  as  obedience  to  the 
magistrate ;  that  in  the  Church  the  evil  mingle  with  the 
good,  and  even  sometimes  perform  the  functions  of  the 
holy  ministry ;  and  that  Christians  constitute  a  visible 
church :  “but,”  he  adds,  in  his  characteristically  Reformed 
note,  a  note  which,  by  the  way,  runs  all  though  his  dog¬ 
matic,  “that  the  Church  should  be  preferred  to  the  Word 
of  God.  cannot  be  granted.”68  “At  length,”  he  continues, 
“she  asked  about  the  last  point,  of  the  Eucharist,  in  which 
I  said  that  the  Cardinal  was  directly  opposed  to  the  truth 
and  to  us,  but  that  perhaps  in  conference  he  would  relent 
to  some  extent.”  Martyr  never  expected  this  to  happen. 
He  adds :  “I  said  this,  however,  not  because  I  had  any  such 
hope,  but  that  the  design  and  hope  of  the  Colloquy  might 
not  be  prematurely  cut  off.”  The  Queen  then  asked  if  he 

1561 ;  Loc.  Com.,  p.  1138).  Baum,  II.,  Ap.  63.  Martyr  was  dexteriously 
guarded  in  his  expression.  For  example,  in  the  latter  epistle  he  says : 
“In  the  sacramental  matter,  forsaking  Transubstantiation,  he  seemed 
to  depart  from  his  own  and  to  go  over  to  Luther  and  Brentius.”  Baird’s 
words  are:  “Peter  Martyr  judged  more  leniently”  (I.  529,  note  1). 
Baum  says  it  was  supposed  that  Martyr  would  be  more  harsh  than 
Beza  (II.  294). 

67“Primo  petiit  ut  quaedam  sibi  apertius  explicarem,  quae  cum  primum 
earn  salutarem,  protuleram’  (To  Bullinger,  Sept.  19;  Loc.  Com.,  p.  1138). 

68  To  Bullinger,  as  cited  above.  I  follow  this  letter  closely.  Cf.  the 
dictum  stated  in  the  Loci  Com.,  Classis  I.,  locus  6,  sec.  2:  Ita  ut  prin- 
cipium,  ad  quod  omnia  vera  theologica  resolvuntur,  hoc  haberi  debeat, 
DOMINUS  DIXIT”  (p.  24,  in  the  1603  ed;  p.  29  in  the  edition  of 
15/6). 
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had  any  further  counsel  that  would  look  toward  peace;  to 
which  he  replied  that,  if  they  could  not  reach  an  agreement 
on  the  sacramental  presence,  they  should  let  that  article  alone 
until  it  was  more  evident  (donee  melius  liqueret),  “and 
allow  the  churches  of  Christ  to  hold  and  to  preach  that 
doctrine  which  they  might  judge  agreeable  to  the  Word  of 
God,  and  that  in  the  meantime  they  should  not,  on  account 
of  a  diversity  of  opinion,  break  brotherly  charity  or  call  one 
another  heretics.” 

In  all  this  the  love  of  liberty  mingled  with  the  spirit 
of  tolerance.  But  honest  as  he  was,  Martyr  could  not  let 
the  interview  end  without  telling  her  that  to  his  mind  the 
churchmen  were  opposing  the  evangelical  truth  out  of  a  fear 
that,  if  it  prevailed,  they  would  lose  their  wealth  and  in¬ 
fluence,  and  he  urged  her  to  assure  them  that  as  long  as 
they  lived  they  would  have  peaceful  possession  of  these 
things;  for  this,  he  said,  would  make  them  far  more  tract¬ 
able.  To  this  and  to  all  the  advice  he  had  offered  she 
readily  agreed,  then  stepped  over  to  the  fireside  in  another 
part  of  the  hall  where  Beza  was,  in  company  with  the  King 
of  Navarre,  Admiral  Coligny,  and  the  Prince  of  Conde. 
and  she  urged  Beza,  with  Martyr,  to  strain  every  effort 
for  concord,  which  they  consented  to  do  so  far  as  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  allowed.69  When,  further,  some  of  the  saner  bishops, 
possibly  acting  on  Lorraine’s  utterances,  proposed  an  agree- 


69  Unfamiliar  with  French,  Martyr  was  at  some  disadvantage.  “I  re¬ 
plied,”  he  says  (Hottinger’s  Historia,  VII.  725),  “so  far  as  I  was  able 
to  follow  the  French  language,  that  it  seemed  to  me  eloquent  enough” 
(Baum:  Beza,  II.  297,  note  21).  He  abridges  the  account  of  this  inter¬ 
view  in  his  letter  (Sept.  19)  to  the  Zurich  Senate  {Ibid.,  Ap.  68). 
Klipffel  makes  use  of  this  interview  to  defend  Catharine’s  sincerity,  a 
grace  Schmidt  never  admits  in  her.  “She  sincerely  wished,”  observes 
Klipffel,  “the  reconciliation  of  the  religious  parties;  and,  if  this  recon¬ 
ciliation  could  not  take  place,  it  is  not  she  alone  whom  history  must 
blame  for  it”  ( Le  Colloque  de  Poissy,  p.  99).  Nevertheless  her  repeated 
advice  to  the  Reformers  about  treating  mildly  with  the  Prelates  wearied 
even  Martyr,  for  he  adds  (see  Hottinger,  above)  at  the  close  of  this  in¬ 
terview  :  “She  repeated  the  same  old  song  that  we  should  deal  sweetly 
and  peaceably  with  the  adversaries”  (Baum,  ut  supra,  note  23,  p.  298). 
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ment  to  the  consubstantiation  theory  of  Luther  and  Bren- 
tius,  the  reply  was  prompt  and  definite :  “We  deny  that 
this  can  be  done,  but  we  constantly  persist  in  this :  the  body 
of  Christ  is  in  heaven  and  nowhere  else.  We  do  indeed 
admit  that  in  the  Holy  Supper  pious  communicants  truly 
partake  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  but  by  faith  and 
the  Spirit.  Nor  does  distance  of  places  hinder  the  union 
itself,  since  the  thing  is  wholly  spiritual.”  Plainly,  the  Re¬ 
formed  at  Poissy  were  Reformed :  there  was  no  middle 
ground  by  way  of  the  Augustana.  As  Professor  Schmidt 
observes  of  the  Cardinal’s  address,  the  more  he  mentioned 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  more  could  he  hope  to  disturb 
the  proceedings  and  render  them  inconsequential.  Martyr 
also  adds  that  they  warned  the  above  mediating  bishops 
that  if  the  subject  were  pressed  in  the  Conference,  they  (the 
Reformed)  would  not  hold  silence.  The  bishops  replied  that 
this  article  would  not  be  pressed,  and  could  be  easily  left 
free  to  the  churches.  But  even  of  this  Martyr  had  no  very 
positive  assurance,  for  he  says :  “What  will  follow,  I  do 
not  know.”70 

Once  again  Martyr  speaks  of  the  kindness  of  “our  am¬ 
bassador,”  who,  he  says,  frequently  visited  him,  and  when 
he  learned  that  Martyr’s  horses  were  being  neglected  be¬ 
cause  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  place  and  the  avarice 
of  the  inn-keepers,  he  had  them  brought  to  his  own  coun¬ 
try-seat  near  Paris.71 

September  19th  was  also  memorable  for  the  arrival  of 
the  papal  legate,  Ippolyto  d’Este,  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  with 
a  lordly  retinue  of  four  hundred  horses  and  Jesuits,  led  by 
the  brilliant  Spaniard,  Jacob  Lainez,  Loyola’s  successor  as 
general  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Such  an  event  could  not 
be  passed  over  by  Martyr,  and  his  references  to  it,  though 

7»  Loc.  Com.,  p.  1139.  Cf.  Schmidt,  p.  257.  Baum  quotes  (II.  298) 
Hubert  Languet,  who  says  of  Martyr  and  Catharine :  “There  is  a  very 
clever  man,  but  she  herself  is  also  a  Florentine.” 

71  “Because  of  the  incredible  multitude  of  horses  and  in  a  measure 
the  infinite  cupidity  of  the  hosts,”  are  Martyr’s  words  to  Bullinger,  Loc. 
Com.,  p.  1139.  Cf.  Schmidt,  p.  250.  See  page  424  above,  and  note  48. 
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brief,  are  of  value  in  that  they  serve  to  intensify  his  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  hopelessness  of  a  final  agreement.72  In  a  post¬ 
script  to  his  letter  (Sept.  19)  to  Bullinger  he  speaks  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  bringing  with  him  very 
learned  men  “who  in  this  disputation  have  determined  to 
swallow  us  as  a  morsel  of  bread.”  Among  them  he  men¬ 
tions  Paul  Sadolet,  Bishop  of  Carpentras,  in  southern 
France;  a  Greek  bishop,  skilled  in  the  Greek  language  and 
the  Greek  Fathers;  a  Dominican  friar,  chief  rabbin  in  a 
divinity  school;  and  others,  including  “a  very  great  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Jesuits”  [Lainez].  “Pray  that  God,  who  is 
norths  ty'N  [a  man  of  war] ,  may  of  His  own  divine  power 
deign  to  scatter  this  host  of  the  Roman  Goliath.”73 

Five  days  passed,  during  which  Catherine,  under  pres¬ 
sure  from  the  prelates,  reduced  the  size  of  the  Colloquy 
from  a  public  assembly  to  a  private  conference,  not  even 
graced  by  the  presence  of  the  young  King.  The  place  was 
also  changed  from  the  huge  nun’s  refectory  to  the  small 
chamber  of  the  prioress.  Here,  on  Wednesday,  September 
24th,  was  held  the  third  sitting  of  the  Colloquy.74  Besides 
the  Queen-mother,  who  presided,  there  were  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Navarre,  Conde  and  other  princes,  the  Chancellor, 
Admiral  Coligny,  six  cardinals,  some  sixteen  Sorbonists 
with  ponderous  patristic  folios,  and  others,  including  the 

72  To  Zurich  Senate,  Sept.  19,  1561:  “What  the  coming  of  the  Legate, 
Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  will  accomplish,  although  I  look  for  nothing  good, 
yet  I  do  not  know.  He  is  expected  at  court  to-day”  (Baum’s  Beza,  II. 
Appendix,  p  68). 

73  Loc.  Com.,  p.  1139.  In  his  letter  to  the  Zurich  Senate,  of  the  same 
date,  he  says  there  were  ten  in  the  Cardinal’s  company.  Baum  names  five, 
and  adds  laconically:  “The  names  of  the  other  Huguenot-eaters 
(Hugenottenfresser)  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out”  {Beza,  II.  p.  304, 
note  15).  He  calls  him  one  of  the  then  numerous  “Italian  bloodsuckers” 
(p.  301).  and  says  he  was  fifty-two  years  old  (p.  302). 

74Klipf?el  (p.  101)  says:  “It  was  the  presence  of  royalty  and  of  the 
ecclesiastical  leaders  that  gave  to  the  Colloquy  a  high  significance.”  The 
diminution  of  the  proportions  of  the  Colloquy  he  calls  an  Italian  ruse, 
and  tersely  adds :  “The  Colloquy  lost  in  this  manner  all  solemnity,  and 
became  an  obscure  dispute.” 
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former  twelve  Reformers.75  Beza,  replying  to  Cardinal 
Lorraine's  speech  on  Sept.  16th,  discoursed  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  on  the  Church,  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the 
ministry,  touching  on  the  matter  of  ordination  and  succes¬ 
sion,  and  coming  finally  to  the  Eucharist.  At  intervals  he 
was  interrupted  by  Claude  D’Espence,  of  the  Sorbonne,  and 
a  young  upstart  white-cowled  monk,  Claude  de  Sainctes, 
also  of  the  Sorbonne,  a  friend  and  apparent  dupe  of  Lor¬ 
raine's,  but  utterly  unknown  to  Beza.76  Beza  was  not 
anxious  to  treat  of  the  Supper.  Both  he  and  Martyr  knew 
that  it  could  never  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  But  Cardi¬ 
nal  Lorraine  made  it  not  only  the  chief  locus,  but  also  the 
condition  of  any  further  negotiations.  Suddenly  drawing 
from  his  pocket  the  Wiirtemberg  Confession  of  1559,  he 
demanded  that  the  Reformers  sign  it,  a  bit  of  ecclesiastical 
strategy  which  they  promptly  resented.  “And  as  touching 
the  article  of  the  Eucharist,”  says  Martyr,  “he  protested 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  proceed  any  further  in  dealing 
with  us,  unless  we  agreed  with  him  concerning  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  Nor  did  he  cease  to  obtrude  the  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession,  although  he  and  his  kind  are  averse  to  it.  Where¬ 
fore  our  men  asked  if  he  would  himself  receive  it.  He  re¬ 
plied  :  ’By  no  means,’  but  that  he  would  adhere  to  it  only 
as  touching  the  article  on  the  presence  of  the  Lord's  body. 
Then  was  set  forth  a  just  complaint  and  expostulation  that 
they  wished  to  drive  us  to  those  things  which  they  were  not 
willing  to  assume  themselves.  But  he  affirmed  that  the 
Confession  which  he  recited  had  been  sent  to  him  by  certain 
princes  of  Germany,  and  from  it  he  collected  this  brief 

75  Baum,  Beza,  II.  311-312.  Cf.  Baird,  Rise  of  the  Huguenots,  I,  531- 
532.  Klipffel,  as  cited,  p.  101,  says  the  conference  was  between  “twelve 
Catholic  doctors  and  twelve  Reformed  ministers.”  He  notes  that  Car¬ 
dinal  Tournon  refused  to  come  because  his  conscience  prevented  further 
dealings  with  the  Reformed  (p.  102).  But  he  was  present  at  the  later 
conference  (Jan.  28-Feb.  11,  1562)  on  images.  Klipffel  here  calls  Car¬ 
dinal  Tournon  “always  the  most  obstinate  and  the  most  irritable  of  the 
Catholics”  (p.  173)  •  Cf.  Baird,  as  above,  II.  pp.  7*9- 

76  Beza’s  speech,  with  interruptions,  is  well  summarized  by  Baum  in 
his  Beza,  II.  312-338- 
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sentence :  ‘In  the  most  august  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist 
the  flesh  of  the  Lord  is  present  corporeally,  substantially,  and 
really,  and  is  so  given  and  received.’  And  he  demanded 
that  either  we  consent  to  this,  or  we  proceed  to  confer  no 
further.  But  it  was  replied  that  this  could  not  be  done.”77 

This  artifice,  for  such  it  clearly  was,  disclosed  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Lorraine,  and  proves  how  easily  bigotry  is  trapped 
into  indiscretion.78  The  effect  of  his  abrupt  utterance  was 
not  good.  “This  imperious  speech  of  the  Cardinal,”  con¬ 
tinues  Martyr,  “the  Queen,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  the 
Admiral  took  ill.  For  they  saw  that  these  delayed  the  Collo¬ 
quy  and  sought  an  advantageous  occasion  for  breaking  it 
off,  and  therefore  wished  to  begin  with  this  article,  in  which 
they  certainly  knew  that  we  would  not  agree  with  them.”79 

Meanwhile  Martyr  had  not  spoken  publicly  in  the  Col¬ 
loquy.  He  had  only  advised  and  helped  in  quieter  ways.80 

77  To  Bullinger,  Oct.  2,  1561.  ( Loc .  Com.,  p.  1139;  Eng.  Trans.,  p.  154) 
See  Schmidt :  Leben,  p.  259.  In  Marten’s  English  edition  of  this  letter, 
at  the  beginning,  there  is  evidently  a  typist’s  error:  it  should  state  that 
Martyr  came  to  this  meeting  at  Poissy  on  the  24th  of  Sept.,  not  De¬ 
cember  (p.  154,  first  column). 

78  “As  for  us,”  says  Klipffel  (p.  106),  “we  cannot  believe  in  the  Luth¬ 
eran  convictions  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  we  doubt  his  sin¬ 
cerity,  even  when  he  proclaims  it  most  boldly.”  “They  seem  to  us  to 
have  best  judged  this  personage  who  hold  that  he  suffered  the  Colloquy 
of  Poissy  out  of  vanity,  hoping  to  shine ;  and,  indifferent  in  matters  of 
faith,  he  only  made  use  of  religion  for  its  grandeur.”  He  adds  (pp. 
107-108)  that  Lorraine  was  not  the  only  one  who  asked  for  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Lutheran  symbols,  that  Martyr  witnesses  to  overtures  made 
to  him  and  Beza,  by  some  bishops  after  the  meeting  of  Sept.  16th. 
See  above,  p.  438,  and  note  70.  Also  note  4  above,  and  notes  79  and 
1 18  below. 

79  Loc.  Coni.,  p.  1139.  The  same  appears  in  his  Report  in  Hottinger’s 
Historia,  VII.  732  (Baum,  Beza,  II.  3 37,  note  29).  Baum  (II.  336) 
says  Lorraine  drew  forth  a  manuscript  which  he  (Lorraine)  said  he 
had  received  from  a  Palatinate  Elector  and  “another  prince”  (Duke 
Christopher  of  Wiirtemberg),  subscribed  by  forty-two  preachers, 
which  everybody  took  for  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Simler  (O ratio, 
p.  14)  notes  that  the  Cardinal  demanded  “that  our  men  should  either 
subscribe  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  or  accept  a  brief  proposition 
which  he  produced  concerning  the  Lord’s  Supper.” 

80  Schmidt,  Leben,  p.  260,  says  Martyr  did  nothing  hitherto  but  cor- 
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He  notes  again  that  the  Colloquy  was  held  in  French  that 
the  Queen,  King,  and  nobility  might  understand.  “Where¬ 
fore,  he  says,  “since  I  cannot  speak  in  that  language,  al¬ 
though  I  understand  it,  I  said  nothing.  Nor  was  I  invited 
to  speak.  But  finally,  being  urged  by  the  brethren  and 
colleagues,  I  petitioned  the  Queen  to  grant  me  the  privilege 
of  speaking,  which  she  courteously  and  most  kindly  per¬ 
mitted  me  to  do.  Moreover,  I  asked  in  what  language  she 
wished  me  to  speak.  She  replied :  In  Italian,  in  order  that 
what  should  be  done  might  not  be  hidden  from  her.’’81 

This  meeting  would  have  come  on  the  very  next  day 
(Sept.  25),  but  it  was  not  held  until  the  twenty-sixth.  In 
the  meantime,  under  Catherine’s  direction,  Montluc,  the 
Bishop  of  Valence,  and  Claude  d’Espence,  two  of  the  more 
mediating  of  the  Roman  side,  had  privately  conferred  with 
Beza  and  Des  Gallars  (Nicolaus  Gallasius),82  and  had 
drawn  up  a  statement  on  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Supper  which,  while  prevailingly  Protestant,  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  so,  and  was  therefore  rejected  by  the  other  ministers. 
Baum,  in  his  famous  Life  of  Beza,  blames  Martyr,  and 
says  that  “not  without  irritation  (Gereizheit)  on  the  part 
of  Martyr”  was  it  unanimously  decided  to  consider  this 
Formula  no  further.  They  finally  agreed,  he  adds,  to  ask 
Martyr  “to  speak  especially  on  this  point,  and,  probably  at 
his  own  request,  to  present  a  specially  written  declaration 
in  his  name” ;  and  this  privilege  was  also  granted  to  the 
others,  “or  else  consent  to  Martyr's  formula.”  Baum  fur¬ 
ther  says:  “It  was  a  useless  and  unpleasant  procedure 
(Handlung)  which,  without  Beza’s  cleverness  and  indul¬ 
gence,  especially  on  account  of  Martyr’s  roughness  (Schrof- 
flichkeit)  on  this  point,  could  have  even  given  ocasion  for 
unpleasant  discords  among  the  evangelicals.”  In  a  note 

rect  some  insignificant  inaccuracies  of  Beza,  and  nod  to  him  in  order 
to  help  him  out  of  momentary  embarrassment.  Cf.  also  note  150  below. 

81  To  Bullinger,  Oct.  2,  1561  ( Loc .  Com.,  p.  1140).  Cf.  page  425, 
above,  and  note  51. 

82  Klipffel,  pp.  108-109.  Baum,  Beza,  IT.  342  and  note  1.  Cf.  De 
Ruble,  p.  38,  note  2.  See  Baird,  Rise  of  the  Huguenots,  I.  534,  note  1. 
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he  sums  up:  “Martyr’s  position  in  this  whole  matter 
(Umgebung)  was  neither  a  superior  nor  an  inferior,  but 
always  a  strange  and,  in  the  midst  of  this  terrible  agitation, 
for  a  sick  man  who  spoke  only  Latin,  an  unpleasant  one 
along  side  of  Beza.  Hence  the  irritableness  in  all  his 
letters.’’83 

Already  before  the  sitting  of  Sept.  26th,  Martyr  says 
they  had  been  warned  by  the  Queen,  Prince  of  Conde,  and 
the  Admiral,  not  to  treat  first  of  the  article  of  the  Eucharist, 
but  rather  of  the  abuses  that  needed  reformation.  They 
were  doubless  anxious  that  the  Protestants,  by  making  this 
the  chief  article,  should  not  be  accused  of  an  intentional 
breaking  of  the  Colloquy.  The  Reformed  consequently 
presented  a  petition  to  Catherine,  touching  two  matters : 
( 1 )  That  the  Reformers  should  not  be  despoiled  of  their 
legitimate  ministry  through  anything  the  Cardinal  might 
say.  (2)  That  they  have  had  the  Augsburg  Confession 
forced  on  them  already  as  a  condition  of  further  delibera¬ 
tion,  whereas  it  is  really  the  prerogative  of  royalty  to  de¬ 
cree  the  manner  and  order  of  discussion.  “At  that  time,’’ 
says  Martyr,  “the  Queen  did  not  reply  to  the  supplication.”84 
This  petition  was  of  course  a  protest.  Beza  read  it  openly 
at  the  meeting  of  September  26th,  and,  as  Schmidt  observes, 
it  was  “heard  with  amazement,  but  answered  by  none.” 

Cardinal  Lorraine  then  took  the  floor.  He  denounced 
Protestant  ordination  as  invalid,  and  accused  the  Reformers 
of  sedition  in  inveighing  against  the  prelates,  who  were 
appointed  by  royal  authority;  then  passing  to  the  Supper, 
he  defended  the  crass  literalism  of  the  words  “This  is  my 
body.” 

83  Baum,  Theodor  Beza,  II.  344,  345,  and  note  4.  The  statement  is 
given  on  page  344,  note  3.  Baum  appears  to  be  the  only  one  who  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  indict  Martyr.  With  what  historic  justice  he  makes 
this  complaint,  I  have  no  authority  to  decide.  Schlosser  and  Schmidt 
are  silent.  Martyr’s  written  statement  will  be  given  in  full  later. 

84  Loc.  Com.,  p.  1140.  Of  Lorraine’s  trap  to  foist  the  Augustana  on 
the  Reformers,  Baum  (Beza,  II.  346)  says:  “That  was  certainly  a 
cunningly  woven  and  ingeniously  spread  net.” 
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It  was  now  Martyr’s  time  to  answer  these  accusations. 
Before  an  attentive  audience  he  defended,  first,  the  ministry 
of  the  evangelicals  as  valid  and  spiritual  without  any  form 
of  episcopal  ordination.  They  had  the  succession  of  a  true 
teaching,  pure  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  a  pious 
life.  He  showed  how  the  ministerial  and  priestly  office  had 
been  exercised  even  apart  from  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
Moses  had  offered.  Aaron  had  consecrated.  The  prophets 
had  taught,  and  Samuel  and  Elijah  had  even  offered  sac¬ 
rifice.  Paul,  before  he  was  sent  out  by  the  apostles,  had 
taught  and  founded  churches.  Like  baptism,  which,  un¬ 
intentionally  omitted,  does  not  rob  a  Christian  of  the  bless¬ 
ing,  so  ordination,  if  unperformed,  does  not  annul  or  un¬ 
make  the  minister.  Next,  he  replied  to  the  charge  of  sedi¬ 
tion.  “For  truly,”  he  said,  “we  have  not  come  here  to  dis¬ 
turb  royal  rule,  much  less  to  overthrow  it.”  Kings  may 
appoint  the  bishops,  but  the  kings  themselves  derive  their 
rights  from  the  people,  and  these  are  prerogatives  which 
neither  church  nor  state  dare  abuse.  After  correcting  some 
of  Lorraine’s  historical  errors,  Martyr  turned  to  the  mooted 
subject  of  the  Presence,  and  showed  that  both  the  Fathers 
and  the  Scriptures  abounded  in  figurative  expressions,  men¬ 
tioning  as  instances,  “leaven  of  the  Pharisees,”  “wolves  in 
sheep’s  clothing,”  etc. 

Apparently  about  this  time85  Martyr  was  interrupted  by 
Don  Diego  Laynez,  a  Spaniard,  forty-nine  years  old,  and 
general  of  the  Jesuits,  who  spoke  for  almost  an  hour  in 
Italian,  in  which  he  severely  rebuked  the  Queen  for  pre¬ 
suming  judgment  on  matters  belonging  solely  to  the  Pope 

85  Most  authorities  place  the  speech  of  Laynez  after  Lorraine’s  ob¬ 
jection.  So  Schlosser,  Schmidt,  Baum,  and  Baird.  Also  Beza,  who 
wrote  of  it  to  Calvin  the  next  day,  Sept.  27th  (See  Baum’s  Beza,  II.  363, 
note  27,  and  Appendix,  p.  79>-  Martyr,  in  his  letter  of  Oct.  2nd,  to 
Bullinger,  says  of  Lainez:  “A  Spaniard  there,  the  Prince  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  came  here  with  the  papal  legate,  intercepted  my  address  (sermonem 
excepit)  and  made  a  very  biting  speech,  in  which  he  reproached  the 
Queen’s  Majesty,”  etc.  He  then  speaks  of  Lorraine’s  objection  to 
Martyr’s  Italian.  For  convenience  we  have  followed  the  epistle  of  Oct. 
2nd,  although  the  order  here  may  not  be  altogether  correct  ( Loc .  Com., 

p.  1140). 
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and  the  higher  clergy.  He  condemned  the  holding  of  a 
private  conference  while  the  Council  of  Trent  was  in 
session.  He  then  plunged  into  an  unbridled  invective 
against  the  Reformers,  calling  them  wolves,  foxes,  snakes, 
and  murderers.  He  sought  to  refute  Martyr,  whom  he  de¬ 
nounced  as  an  apostate  monk,  and  with  contemptuous  sar¬ 
casm  addressed  him  as  “Brother.”86  The  effect  of  this  out¬ 
burst  was  bad.  Klipffel  says  that,  even  in  the  view  of  the 
Romanists,  it  was  “more  worthy  of  a  buffoon  than  of  a 
priest.”87  Beza  was  amused  at  it,  and  even  Claude  d’Es- 
pence  says  that  Laynez  spoke  very  unrestrainedly  (forte 
librement)  in  his  own  vulgar  Italian,  “and  used  such  great 
violence  after  the  Italian  fashion  that  he  brought  tears  to 
the  eyes  of  the  Queen  Mother.”88  On  the  other  hand,  Martyr 
writes  to  Bullinger  (Oct.  2nd)  :  “This  speech  of  the  ar¬ 
rogant  man  greatly  offended  the  Queen,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  she  would  have  taught  the 
Jesuit  modesty.”  In  his  Report  preserved  in  Hottinger’s 
History  (VII.  748),  Martyr  adds  that  the  oration  was  so 
arrogant  that  it  offended  the  papists  themselves.89 

The  issue  at  Poissy  was  clearly  between  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  on  the  one  side,  and  Beza  and  Martyr  on  the 
other.  Lorraine  objected  to  Martyr’s  speaking  Italian, 
alleging  that  he  did  not  understand  it,  and  preferred  to 

86  Schlosser,  p.  468.  Schmidt,  pp.  261-262.  Klipffel,  pp.  120-122. 

87  Le  Colloque  de  Poissy,  p.  122. 

88  Alphonse  De  Ruble,  quoting  from  the  Journal  of  D’Espense,  in  the 
former’s  Le  Colloque  de  Poissy,  p.  39.  Beza,  writing  to  Calvin  the  day 
after  (Sept.  27),  said  of  Laynez:  “He  addressed  the  Queen  for  almost 
a  whole  hour;  but  so  absurdly,  so  foolishly,  that  when,  among  other 
things,  in  the  last  act  of  the  story,  this  actor  shed  tears,  no  one  could 
keep  from  laughing”  (Baum’s  Beza,  II.,  Ap.  79).  Thomas  M.  Lindsay, 
A  History  of  the  Reformation,  190 7,  Vol.  II,  p.  188,  says :  “Laynez 
distinguished  himself  by  his  vituperative  violence.”  Yet  Dr.  James  F. 
Loughlin  writes :  “The  only  sensible  speech  made  at  this  colloquy  was 
that  of  the  Jesuit  Laynez,  who  had  the  courage  to  remind  the  queen 
that  the  proper  place  for  ventilating  subjects  concerning  the  Faith  was 
Trent,  not  Paris”  (The  Catholic  Encyclopaedia,  Vol.  V.  (1909),  p.  37). 
This  statement  would  not  be  true,  even  granting  that  Laynez’s  speech 
was  sensible. 

89  Baum’s  Beza,  II.  364,  note  29. 
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discuss  with  one  of  his  own  tongue.  Yet  he  did  not  protest 
against  Laynez  using  that  language,  and  he  replied  to  Martyr 
in  French,  “which,”  writes  Martyr,  “he  could  not  have  done 
unless  he  had  understood  what  I  said.  Nevertheless,  he 
failed  to  answer  all  the  objections.”  To  the  Cardinal’s  ob¬ 
jection,  however,  Martyr  replied  that  he  had  spoken  in 
Italian  at  the  command  of  the  Queen,  but  that  he  was  equally 
ready  to  dispute  in  Latin.  This  the  Queen  then  advised 
him  to  do,  in  order  that  the  prelates  and  doctors  might 
understand.  “I  obeyed,”  he  continues,  “and  said  those 
things  that  were  suitable  to  the  time.”90  The  precise  motive 
which  led  Cardinal  Lorraine  to  interrupt  Martyr  at  that 
time  may  never  be  known ;  but  from  a  sentence  dropped  by 
Martyr  himself  in  his  letter  to  Bullinger,  it  is  barely  possible 
to  suppose  that  Lorraine  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  clash  with 
Martyr  in  a  field  where  Martyr  was  unsurpassed.  Martyr 
says:  “The  Cardinal  directed  his  address  to  me,  yet  in 
such  a  way  that  all  might  perceive  that  he  refused  an  en¬ 
counter  with  me.”91 

Beza  replied  to  both  Laynez  and  Lorraine.  In  the  argu¬ 
ment  on  Transubstantiation  the  Cardinal  was  unhappy 
enough  to  assert  that  the  Scriptures  did  not  teach  that  bread 
was  given  in  the  Holy  Supper.  Martyr,  ever  alert,  promptly 
cited  the  express  words  of  the  evangelist  in  Matt.  26:26; 
“and  I  showed,”  he  says,  “that  these  verbs  have  no  other 
accusative  than  bread.  In  vain  he  strove  to  disentangle 
himself.”92 

90  To  Bullinger,  Oct.  2,  1561.  This  whole  letter,  while  most  valuable, 
is,  as  Baum  says  (Beza,  II.  362,  note  24), very  summary,  the  only  source 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  this  address  being  Martyr’s  Report 
of  the  Colloquy  in  Hottinger’s  Historic,  VII.  737-  The  second  MS.  in 
Despence’s  Journal  analyzes  the  discourses  of  Beza  and  Martyr ;  the  first 
version  merely  mentions  them  (De  Ruble:  Le  Colloque  de  Poissy,  p.  39, 
note  3).  Despence  says  :  “Peter  Martyr  spoke  Latin  or  Italian,  and  is 
said  to  be  an  extraordinary  minister”  (Ibid.,  p.  39). 

91Loc.  Com.,  p.  1140;  Eng.  Trans.,  p.  155-  Simler  in  his  Oratio,  p.  14, 
expresses  this  view.  He  says  Lorraine  “appeared  to  decline  an  en¬ 
counter,”  and  his  objection  to  Martyr’s  Italian  was  only  an  excuse.  Des¬ 
pence,  of  course,  as  quoted  by  De  Ruble  (p.  39),  represents  Lorraine, 
himself  and  Du  Pre  as  refuting  much  that  Beza  and  Martyr  said. 

92  In  the  English  edition  of  the  Epistles,  p.  156,  the  marginal  summary 
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Dr.  Claude  d’Espence,  Rector  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
to  whose  Journal  we  owe  so  much  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
side  of  the  Colloquy,  who,  nevertheless,  was  far  more 
moderate  than  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  also  entered  into 
the  discussion  with  Martyr,  notably  on  the  use  of  the 
word  “substance’’  and  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Supper. 
He  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  Martyr’s  learning.93  But  even 
he,  Martyr  is  compelled  to  observe,  was  not  able  to  refrain 
from  the  clamorous  talk  of  the  Sorbonists,  and  the  matter 
developed  into  such  tumultuous  proportions  “that  neither 
the  Cardinal  himself  abstained  from  noisy  violence.”94 
This  situation,  together  with  the  fact  that  it  was  already 
6  p.  m.,  led  the  Queen,  who  was  disgusted  at  the  turn  the 
proceedings  had  taken,  to  dissolve  the  assembly  at  once.95 

Hillsboro,  Ohio.  Benjamin  F.  Paist,  Jr. 


here  reads :  “The  cardinal  of  Loraine  set  to  schoole  by  Peter  Martyr.” 

93  Pierre  de  la  Place,  in  his  Commentaires  de  I’Estat  de  la  Religion  el 
Republique  sous  les  rois  Henri  et  Frangois  seconds  et  Charles  neuf- 
viesme,  197,  says :  “D’Espence  then  gave  this  praise  to  Martyr,  that 
there  was  not  a  man  of  this  time  who  had  written  so  amply  and  with 
such  learning  on  the  matter  of  the  Sacrament  as  he.”  The  French 
of  this  encomium  is  quoted  by  Baum  (II.  362,  note  26)  and  Baird  {Rise 
of  the  Huguenots,  I.  536,  note  4).  M.  Young,  The  Life  and  Times 
of  Paleario,  I.  481,  says  of  Martyr’s  address  at  this  time :  “The  tact, 
judgment,  and  piety  with  which  he  treated  this  difficult  and  much  con¬ 
tested  point  obliged  even  his  antagonist  Despence  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
admiration  to  his  eloquence  and  impartiality.”  Klipffel,  Le  Colloque 
de  Poissy,  pp.  iio-m,  says  Martyr  spoke  on  the  Supper  as  one  who  had 
given  long  years  of  study  to  it.  He  quotes  the  Roman  Catholic  his¬ 
torian  Sacchini,  who  calls  Martyr  “Vetus  gladiator.”  Klipffel  adds: 
“The  theologian  Despence,  less  passionate  and  more  just,  seeking  to 
refute  Peter  Martyr,  paid  homage  to  his  learning.” 

94  To  Bullinger,  Oct.  2,  1561  {Loc.  Com.,  p.  1140).  Beza,  writing  to 
Calvin,  Sept.  27,  1561,  calls  D’Espence  “our  Balaam,”  because  Beza  be¬ 
lieved  him  to  have  been  hired  by  Lorraine  (Baird,  I.  532,  note  3),  and 
says  that  D’Espence  on  this  occasion  said  so  much  that  he  said  nothing, 
while  Martyr’s  reply  to  him,  Beza  adds,  “unfolded  the  whole  matter 
from  the  very  beginning,”  and  forced  those  unwilling  to  come  down 
to  the  same  thing  (Baum:  Beza,  II.  Appendix,  pp.  78-79). 

(To  Be  Concluded.) 
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The  great  leaders  of  Calvinism,  in  these  latter  days,  have 
all  been  swept  away  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time. 
Gone  that  dour  Scotsman,  Dr.  James  Orr,  who  struck  such 
mighty  blows  in  defense  of  the  Scriptures.  Gone  Dr.  Kuy- 
per,  that  matchless  leader  of  men,  a  genius  of  the  first  rank, 
recognized  as  such  the  world  over,  and  yet  in  his  faith  as 
simple  as  a  little  child.  Gone  our  own  unique  leader,  Dr.  B. 
B.  Warfield,  incomparable  as  a  teacher,  tireless  as  a  student 
and  author,  consistent  in  his  sturdy  faith,  the  greatest  of 
all  leaders  of  American  Calvinism.  And  gone  last  of  all, 
but  not  least,  the  man  who  was  buried  at  Amsterdam,  Aug¬ 
ust  2,  1921,  Dr.  Herman  Bavinck,  whose  deep  researches, 
tireless  industry,  boundless  horizon,  wide  variety  of  interests 
and  stirring  eloquence  made  him  the  pride  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  the  Netherlands  and  a  leader  of  world-wide 
Calvinism. 

Of  all  these  great  scholars  and  leaders,  Bavinck’s  scholar¬ 
ship  was  perhaps  the  broadest  and  technically  the  most  per¬ 
fect.  But,  it  is  impossible,  at  least  at  this  distance  in  time, 
to  make  a  comparison,  in  any  way  adequate  or  reliable,  be¬ 
tween  Kuyper  and  Bavinck  or  Bavinck  and  Warfield.  The 
law  of  perspective  forbids  it.  Each  had  his  own  peculiar 
points  of  excellence  and  also  his  own  peculiar  limitations; 
none  of  them  could  have  occupied  the  place  of  the  other. 
We  might  be  surer  of  our  ground  had  Kuyper  left  a  well 
worked  out  opus  magnum  on  Theology.  It  was  in  his  mind 
to  do  so,  but  the  task  was  never  accomplished.  The  same 
is  true  of  Dr.  Warfield  and  therefore  the  real  data  compara- 
tionis  are  lacking. 

Kuyper  and  Bavinck  were  in  the  Neo-Calvinistic  period 
in  the  Netherlands,  what  Luther  and  Melanchthon  were  in 
the  German  Reformation.  Each  supplied  what  the  other 
lacked.  And  both  will  shine  with  added  lustre  as  the  dis¬ 
tance  which  separates  them  from  us  increases. 

Herman  Bavinck  was  my  lifelong  friend  and  it  was  with 
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the  thought  that  this  brief  sketch  may  serve  as  a  friend’s 
tribute  to  his  memory,  that  it  has  been  written.  We  studied 
together  in  the  gymnasium  of  Zwolle  and  have  been  separ¬ 
ated  since  1873,  but  the  tie  of  friendship  remained  un¬ 
broken  ;  during  all  these  well  nigh  fifty  years,  in  fact  almost 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  we  corresponded  and  repeated  visits, 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  deepened  our  friendship.  Be¬ 
sides  this  I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  his  writings  and 
gladly  admit  that  he  was  my  preceptor  as  well  as  my  friend. 
And  as  I  set  myself  to  the  task  of  writing  this  sketch  of 
the  life  of  a  truly  great  man  it  seems  best  to  etch  his  life 
with  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen  and  then  make  an  attempt  at 
the  analysis  of  his  character  as  a  theologian,  his  personality, 
methods  of  work  and  variety  of  interests. 

No  one  stands  by  himself  in  this  life.  In  our  veins  are 
seething  and  struggling  innumerable  physical  and  intellectual 
traits,  which  were  bequeathed  to  us  by  preceding  generations. 
I  will  admit  at  once  that  in  some  respects,  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  his  parentage,  Dr.  Bavinck  is  a  conundrum. 
He  was  so  like  and  yet  so  absolutely  unlike  his  parents.  His 
father,  Reverend  Jan  Bavinck,  was  born  at  Bentheim,  in 
Hanover  in  1826;  his  mother  was  Gesina  Magdalena  Hol¬ 
land  of  Vrieseveen,  in  the  province  of  Drenthe.  The  older 
Bavinck  was  one  of  the  epigoni,  if  not  one  of  the  founders, 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Holland  which  separated  itself  from 
the  State  Church  in  1834.  Sent  by  the  few  persecuted  and 
hounded  Separatists  of  Bentheim  to  Holland  for  his  theo¬ 
logical  education,  he  must  have  been  a  phenomenal  student, 
and  must  also  have  enjoyed  considerable  earlier  advantages, 
for  in  the  small  theological  seminary  at  Hoogeveen,  where 
he  went,  he  took  over  the  classes  in  Latin,  Greek  and  He¬ 
brew.  And  he  must  have  been  considerable  of  a  Latinist, 
for  Dr.  Bavinck  years  later  committed  to  him  the  final  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Synopsis  Purioris  ( 1880) ;  and  as  the  son  testi¬ 
fied,  his  father  “made  manv  corrections.” 

Wherever  he  went,  the  elder  Bavinck  always  remained  a 
teacher.  He  had  a  perfect  amor  docendi,  and  proved  a  most 
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acceptable  teacher.  When  he  went  to  Hoogeveen,  he  as¬ 
sisted  Rev.  W.  A.  Kok  the  head  of  the  small  theological 
school,  from  which  he  had  graduated,  as  second  docent;  and 
when  in  1854  the  educational  interests  of  the  Free  Church 
were  unified,  and  a  more  pretentious  institution  was  estab¬ 
lished,  the  elder  Bavinck  was  the  first  to  be  nominated  by 
the  General  Synod,  as  one  of  the  professors.  Was  it  his 
innate  modesty,  his  underestimate  of  his  own  powers,  that 
pessimistic  view  of  things,  which  ever  sees  lions  in  the  way, 
of  which  his  illustrious  son  also  had  a  share?  Who  can 
tell  us?  He  made  the  lot  settle  the  matter  and  declined  the 
call. 

I  knew  both  the  parents  of  Dr.  Bavinck  intimately.  They 
were  typical  of  their  environment  and  cherished  all  the 
puritanical  and  often  provincial  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  early 
Church  of  the  Separation.  Simple,  almost  austere  in  their 
mode  of  life,  exhibiting  something  of  what  the  Germans 
call  Kulturfeindlichkeit,  pious  to  the  core,  teaching  their 
children  more  by  example  than  by  precept,  the  mother  un¬ 
commonly  clear-visioned  in  her  ideas  and  never  afraid  to 
express  them,  the  father  diffident,  aroused  only  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  but  then  evincing  rare  power.  Such  were  the 
parents  of  Dr.  Herman  Bavinck.  The  pulpit  was  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  throne,  and  there  he  displayed  what  his  son  once,  in 
my  hearing,  described  as  a  “healthy  mysticism.”  He  knew 
how  to  “speak  comfortably”  to  Zion.  Many  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  mind  and  heart  and  intellect,  which  later  on  distin¬ 
guished  the  great  son  were  therefore  evidently  inherited 
from  his  parents.  But,  as  I  have  said,  in  many  respects  he 
differed  from  them. 

He  received  his  early  training  in  the  Hasselman  institute, 
a  private  training  school  of  great  celebrity.  In  1870,  with 
my  brother  and  myself,  he  entered  the  gymnasium  of  Zwol¬ 
le,  of  which  Dr.  E.  Mehler,  a  converted  Jew  and  celebrated 
Graecist,  was  the  rector.  After  his  graduation  he  spent  a 
single  year  at  the  seminary  of  Kampen  and  then,  obeying 
an  irresistible  impulse,  despite  universal  and  bitter  opposi- 
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tion,  he  sought  a  regular  university  training.  It  was  a  dar¬ 
ing  move.  Of  all  places  he  went  to  Leyden,  where  the  cele¬ 
brated  Dr.  Kuenen,  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the 
Higher  Critics  of  the  19th  century,  was  then  the  leading 
professor.  Dr.  J.  H.  Scholten  was  still  there,  the  founder 
of  that  new  system  of  Reformed  theology,  of  which  reason, 
determinism  and  monism  were  the  main  pillars.  But  Schol¬ 
ten  was  beyond  his  prime  and  no  longer  swayed  the  hearts 
of  the  students,  as  of  yore,  his  was  a  setting  sun.  Prins 
was  there,  the  arch-enemy  of  the  Separation,  and  Rauwen- 
hoff,  one  of  the  fathers  of  Modernism;  Tiele  and  Oort,  de 
Goeje  and  de  Vries,  Pluygers  the  Latinist  and  Cobet  the 
marvelous  Greek  scholar. 

What  an  environment  for  a  son  of  the  Churches  of  the 
Separation !  And  Bavinck  had  been  so  thoroughly  grounded 
in  the  old  simple  faith  of  the  Reformed  doctrine !  But  he 
came  to  seek  after  truth  and  in  God’s  wise  plan  it  was  just 
this  environment  and  this  training,  which  was  to  fit  him  for 
his  life  task.  But  he  had  many  a  bitter  struggle  at  Leyden. 
Kuenen  especially  with  his  “heart  of  gold’’  was  his  idol 
among  his  professors.  I  remember  his  letters  of  that  period, 
his  description  of  serious  doubts  and  questionings  and  bat¬ 
tles;  but  all  these  struggles  only  tested  and  purified  his 
faith.  The  beloved  of  all  his  teachers,  he  left  the  Univer¬ 
sity  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology,  June  10,  1880, 
after  writing  a  thesis  on  The  Ethics  of  Zwingli.  The  abso¬ 
lute  fairness  and  objectivity  of  this  work  explains  many 
things  in  his  later  life.  Certain  it  is  that  nowhere  else  in 
his  later  writings  is  the  subconscious  influence  of  Kuenen — 
not  of  course,  his  uncompromising  anti-supernaturalism, 
but  his  scientific  method — so  palpably  felt  as  here,  both  in 
the  method  of  approach  and  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject. 

Most  valued  of  all  the  gains  that  came  to  him  in  Leyden 
was  the  lifelong  friendship  of  his  fellow  student  Snouck 
Hurgronje,  who  later  became  a  distinguished  Semitic  schol¬ 
ar,  succeeded  de  Goeje  as  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Leyden  in  1906  and  is  widely  known  as  one  of  the 
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very  few  Christians,  who,  in  disguise,  have  succeeded  in 
penetrating  the  holy  precincts  of  Mecca  and  lived  to  tell  the 
tale.  The  two  supplemented  each  other;  through  all  their 
student  days  they  were  like  David  and  Jonathan  and  the  tie 
between  them  was  broken  only  by  Bavinck’s  recent  death. 

Returned  to  Kampen,  Dr.  Bavinck  at  once  presented  him¬ 
self  for  examination  by  the  seminary  authorities.  Natur¬ 
ally  this  was,  because  of  his  university  training,  more  care¬ 
fully  conducted  than  in  ordinary  cases,  but  he  passed  with 
the  highest  honors.  And  wherever  he  went,  till  his  death, 
he  remained  a  loyal  son  of  the  Church  of  the  Separation  of 
1834. 

For  a  brief  interval  of  two  years  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  Franeker,  a  mere  episode  in  his  life.  Twice  in 
succession  he  declined  the  call  to  the  recently  founded  Free 
University  of  Amsterdam,  because  he  had  decided  to  identi¬ 
fy  himself  fully  with  the  hated  “Seceders.”  The  two  years 
spent  at  Franeker  were  golden  years.  He  there  acquired  a 
full  mastery  of  the  art  of  preaching,  and  learned  to  under¬ 
stand  the  viewpoint  of  the  common  people,  and  to  appreciate 
the  practical  side  of  the  ministry.  The  church  was  always 
crowded  to  the  doors,  for  people  came  from  great  distances 
to  hear  him.  Small  wonder  for  he  was  indeed  a  princely 
preacher;  with  wonderful  depth  of  analysis  and  the  pro- 
foundest  reverence  for  God’s  holy  Word,  he  spoke  with 
rare  simplicity  and  a  thrilling  eloquence  all  his  own. 

In  1882,  the  General  Synod  called  Dr.  Bavinck  to  the 
vacant  chair  of  Dogmatics  in  the  Seminary  at  Kampen.  He 
accepted  and  began  his  work,  January  10,  1883,  with  an 
oration  on  The  Science  of  Sacred  Theology  defining  its  prin¬ 
ciple,  content  and  aim.  This  address  was  heard  with  breath¬ 
less  attention.  It  struck  a  new  note  in  the  history  of  the 
Seminary  and  of  the  Church.  It  heralded  the  dawn  of  a 
new  day.  And  every  eye  was  fixed  on  him  as  the  coming 
man.  Said  Dr.  Kuyper  in  De  Heraut  (January  21,  1883)  : 
“Now  this  is  really  scientific  Reformed  Theology.  Here 
the  first  principles  are  again  correctly  set  forth,  here  a  road 
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is  staked  out  which  may  lead  to  an  excellent  development.” 
“I  have  hardly  ever  read  a  treatise  with  such  undivided  at¬ 
tention,  from  start  to  finish,  as  this  inaugural.”  And  the 
great  leader  did  not  exaggerate  nor  miscalculate  the  future. 
For  the  next  twenty  years  Dr.  Bavinck  was  the  soul  of  the 
Seminary.  Kuenen  once  said  of  Leyden,  “Leyden  is  Schol- 
ten,”  and  for  these  two  decades  “Bavinck  was  Kampen,”  its 
pulsing  heart,  its  irresistible  dynamic,  lifting  the  whole  plane 
of  teaching  from  the  mediocre  and  ultra-practical  into  the 
academic  sphere  of  scientific  idealism.  Every  teacher  felt 
this  influence,  all  later-comers  modelled  as  much  as  possible 
after  the  new  pattern,  the  whole  school  was  lifted  on  the 
shoulders  of  this  Atlas.  What  Kampen  is  to-day  it  owes, 
under  God,  to  his  presence  and  influence. 

Bavinck  was  naturally  the  hero  of  the  students.  Before 
me  as  I  write  lies  a  sheaf  of  testimonies,  too  long  to  quote, 
to  his  rare  ability  and  inspiring  power  as  a  teacher,  all  writ¬ 
ten  by  students  who  sat  under  him  in  these  glorious  days. 
He  was  only  thirty-five  years  old  when  he  began  his  work 
at  Kampen,  but  he  carried  an  old  head  on  young  shoulders. 
He  had  read  deeply  and  widely  to  an  astonishing  degree,  as 
all  his  published  works  testify.  In  those  fruitful  Kampen 
years  he  wrote  and  published  the  first  edition  of  his  opus 
magnum  Reformed  Dogmatics,  in  four  volumes,  later  ex¬ 
panded  and  republished  in  the  Amsterdam  period  of  his 
labors.  His  life  knew  no  waste  moments.  A  steady  stream 
of  brochures  on  various  subjects  was  written  as  he  staggered 
along  under  an  almost  insupportable  burden  of  occupations. 
One  does  not  wonder  that  at  last  he  sank  under  the  load; 
but  rather  that  he  held  out  so  long. 

His  university  training  had  lifted  him  out  of  the  narrow 
groove  in  which  nearly  the  entire  ministry  of  his  Church, 
as  well  as  the  mass  of  its  members  were  moving.  Their 
W eltanschaming  was  practically  that  of  the  old  Dutch  Ana¬ 
baptists,  who  sought  their  strength  in  separation  from  the 
world,  in  its  cultural,  social  and  philosophical  aspects.  And 
Dr.  Bavinck  was  a  white  raven  among  them.  He  dressed 
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differently,  spoke  differently,  taught  differently — he  was  a 
man  apart.  And  that  very  thing  attracted  his  students,  and 
made  him  so  mighty  a  factor  in  the  cultural  advance  of  the 
Church  he  loved  and  for  which  he  labored  so  assiduously 
for  the  next  two  decades. 

He  had  a  thoroughly  disciplined  mind,  with  the  heart  of 
a  child.  God’s  holiness  on  the  one  side,  man’s  sin  on  the 
other;  and  between  these  forever  the  mystery  of  the  cross. 
All  his  teaching,  all  his  preaching,  all  his  writing  was  shot 
through  and  through  with  the  richness  of  divine  grace  as 
revealed  in  Christ.  Says  one  of  his  disciples — “He  never 
preached  a  sermon  in  which  Christ  was  not  glorified.”  As 
a  preacher  he  was  a  constant  pattern  for  his  students,  both 
as  to  form  and  substance.  Dr.  W.  H.  Gispen,  one  of  the 
foremost  preachers  of  the  Church  of  the  Secession  and  one 
of  its  choicest  spirits,  has  said  of  the  preaching  of  Dr. 
Bavinck:  “That  which  unspeakably  enthralls  and  attracts 
in  Bavinck’s  preaching  is  the  simplicity,  the  clearness,  the 
sharp  definition  of  ideas  and  the  logical  progress  of  his 
reasoning.  ...  his  thorough  apprehension  of  his  subject 
in  its  fundamental  aspects  and  content  enable  him  to  speak 
about  it  so  easily  and  intelligibly  to  others.” 

At  Kampen  he  lectured  on  Dogmatics,  Ethics,  the  History 
of  Philosophy,  Encyclopedia,  Psychology,  Rhetoric,  Logic 
and  Aesthetics.  The  undermanned  condition  of  the  semi¬ 
nary  was  responsible  for  this  multiplicity  of  labors,  and 
variety  of  subjects.  One  marvels  how  he  found  time  in  this 
period  of  his  life  to  prosecute  his  studies  and  to  write  as 
voluminously  as  he  did.  Meanwhile  God  had  given  him 
a  wife  and  helpmeet  in  Johanna  A.  Schippers,  daughter  of 
a  typical  representative  of  the  Dutch  higher  middle  class, 
well  educated  and  fully  able  to  stand  by  his  side,  who  shared 
his  triumphs  and  trials  to  the  end.  He  was  now  in  the  full 
flush  of  mature  manhood,  an  acknowledged  authority  in  his 
chosen  field,  known  far  and  wide  through  his  writings  and, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Dr.  Kuyper,  the  most  widely 
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recognized  leader  of  the  Free  Churches  of  the  Netherlands. 
And  now  came  the  greatest  crisis  of  his  life. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Kuyper,  in  1886,  a  new  seces¬ 
sion  from  the  State  Church  had  occurred.  They  called 
themselves  Doleerenden — a  Church  under  the  Cross — and 
they  sought  rapprochement  with  the  Free  Churches  of  1834. 
The  training  for  the  ministry  proved  the  crux  of  the  whole 
question.  Was  that  training  to  be  free  or  was  it  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Church.  To  us  the  answer  seems  easy; 
not  so  for  university  trained  Dutchmen.  Bavinck’s  position 
on  this  question  was  predetermined  by  his  own  experience. 
He  loved  the  freedom  of  scientific  study  and  doubted  the 
right  of  the  churches  to  make  a  demand,  of  which  the  foun¬ 
ders  of  the  Church,  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation  had 
never  dreamed;  but  he  also  loved  his  own  Church  and  thus 
was  placed  in  a  most  difficult  position.  I  have  neither  time 
nor  space  to  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of  this  crisis.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say  that  it  was  decisive  for  his  later  career.  To¬ 
gether  with  his  colleague  and  bosom  friend,  Biesterveld,  he 
was  called  to  the  Free  University  of  Amsterdam  and  both 
accepted.  Thus  he  left  the  Kampen  seminary,  where  he  had 
passed  the  best  years  of  his  life,  to  begin  his  labors  in  an 
entirely  new  field. 

During  these  twenty  years  he  had  been  ceaselessly  at 
work.  His  doctoral  thesis  on  The  Ethics  of  Zwingli  had 
been  followed  the  same  year  by  the  Synopsis  Pnrioris  Theo- 
logiae.  In  1883  appeared  his  Science  of  Sacred  Theology; 
in  1884  The  Theology  of  Dr.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye;  in 

1888  The  Catholicity  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Church;  in 

1889  Eloquence,  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  speaking;  in  1894 
Common  Grace;  in  1895  his  Reformed  Dogmatics  (now  in 
its  third  edition) ;  in  1897  Principles  of  Psychology ;  in  1901 
The  Sacrifice  of  Prayer ,  a  practical  and  experimental 
treatise  on  the  Christian  life,  and  in  1901  Creation  or  Evolu¬ 
tion.  Besides  this  he  had  written  a  mass  of  ephemeral  liter¬ 
ature,  had  for  a  time  edited  de  Bazuin  ( The  Clarion ),  the 
denominational  paper,  and  had  with  Dr.  Kuyper  and  Dr. 
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Rutgers  prepared  a  revised  edition  of  the  Bible,  which  puri¬ 
fied  and  modernized  its  diction.  As  he  removed  from 
Kampen  he  carried  with  him  the  sweetest  memories  of  what 
had  been,  as  one  of  his  friends  describes  it,  “the  glory 
period  of  his  life.” 

In  the  Free  University  he  succeeded  Dr.  Kuvper,  and 
great  as  Dr.  Bavinck  was,  he  was  able  to  hold  his  own  only 
by  reason  of  the  total  dissimilarity  of  his  talents  from  those 
of  his  great  predecessor.  Again,  let  me  say,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  compare  these  two  great  leaders.  It  may  be 
done  later  on,  or  it  may  forever  be  out  of  the  question. 
Only  this  may  be  said,  though  with  great  hesitation.  I  have 
read  the  writings  of  both  for  years,  I  admire  them  equally 
and  I  feel  deeply  indebted  to  both  of  them  in  many  ways. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  in  breadth  of  accurate  scholarship 
Dr.  Bavinck  may  have  excelled  Dr.  Kuvper,  while  Dr. 
Kuyper  excelled  Dr.  Bavinck  in  definiteness  of  conclusion 
and  in  daring  of  utterance.  The  one  gently  tries  to  untie 
Gordian  knots,  the  other  cuts  them  through  with  mighty 
blows  of  his  keen  sword.  Says  one  competent  to  judge: 
“Bavinck  was  an  Aristotelean,  Kuyper  a  Platonic  spirit. 
Bavinck  the  man  of  clear  conception,  Kuyper  the  man  of  the 
glittering  idea.  Bavinck  built  on  historical  data;  Kuyper 
speculated  with  intuitively  conceived  ideas.  Bavinck  was  in 
his  thinking  principally  inductive,  Kuyper  deductive.” 

What  a  wonderful  pair  they  were !  Rarely  has  God  given 
to  an  institution  two  such  men  to  teach  sacred  theology. 
But  so  much  is  certain — the  task  of  Dr.  Bavinck,  in  entering 
the  Free  University  of  Amsterdam  in  1902  was  a  far  greater 
test  of  his  capabilities  than  his  entrance  of  the  Kampen 
Seminary  in  1882 ;  and  with  it  the  second  great  period  of  his 
life  begins. 

Do  I  imagine  that  after  1902  a  different  note  was  sounded 
in  his  letters?  Did  he  ever  regret  the  change?  In  leaving 
Kampen  he  had  to  rend  in  twain  bonds  of  love  which  had 
been  growing  ever  stronger  with  the  passing  years.  In  one 
way  he  gained  much  by  the  change,  in  another  he  lost  some- 
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thing.  At  Kampen  he  had  stood  forth  preeminent;  at 
Amsterdam  he  was  one  of  many  unquestionably  erudite 
teachers,  all  of  whom  had  enjoyed  the  same  advantages  that 
he  had.  But  at  Amsterdam  his  position  was  more  com¬ 
manding,  his  sphere  of  influence  wider,  his  words  carried 
farther.  “Give  me  a  fulcrum”  said  Archimedes  “and  I  will 
move  the  world.”  How  true  it  is! 

On  Wednesday,  December  17,  1902  he  began  his  work 
at  Amsterdam  with  an  oration  on  Religion  and  Theology,  a 
model  of  its  kind,  which  gives  the  reader  some  conception 
of  the  vastness  of  his  learning.  Yet  he  was  deeply  con¬ 
scious  that  he  was  to  sit  in  a  chair,  as  he  said  on  that  oc¬ 
casion,  “which  these  many  years  had  been  filled  by  the  most 
richly  talented  and  most  many-sided  man,  whom  God,  in  the 
last  half  century,  has  given  to  the  professors  of  His  name 
in  these  lands.”  It  was  a  heavy  task  that  was  laid  on  his 
shoulders. 

At  Amsterdam  Dr.  Bavinck  taught  Dogmatics,  Philos¬ 
ophy  and  Ethics.  His  mind  had  now  attained  its  full  ma¬ 
turity.  The  experience  of  Kampen  was  repeated  here  in  the 
deep  impression  he  made  on  his  students  and  colleagues.  He 
was  greatly  respected  by  an  increasingly  growing  circle  of 
men  of  standing  in  the  community  and  in  the  whole  country, 
and  his  ripe  scholarship  was  recognized  on  all  hands.  And 
as  he  grew  in  power,  he  also  grew  in  modesty,  at  least  his 
letters  seem  to  indicate  it;  and  what  is  more,  his  faith  grew 
ever  more  simple.  Perhaps  the  greatest  thing  he  ever  said 
was  the  simple  statement,  made  at  the  close  of  an  address  of 
congratulation  in  his  own  home,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
silver  jubilee  as  professor  of  theology — I  have  kept  the 
faith.  That  was  great!  To  have  drunk  deeply  at  every 
fountain,  to  have  weighed  all  the  evidence  to  a  degree  pos¬ 
sible  only  to  a  mind  as  acutely  trained  as  was  his,  to  have 
scanned  the  whole  horizon  of  philosophical  and  theological 
debate  and  then  at  the  end  of  years,  to  be  able  to  say  these 
simple  words !  And  thus  he  remained  to  the  end.  About 
this  time  he  wrote  me,  “As  I  grow  older  my  mind  turns 
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more  and  more  away  from  dogmatic  to  philosophical  studies 
and  from  these  to  their  application  to  the  practical  needs  of 
the  world  about  me.” 

In  the  same  year  in  which  he  entered  the  University, 
his  Hedendaagsche  Moraal,  a  study  in  contemporary  ethics, 
appeared;  two  years  later  came  his  Christian  View  of  the 
World,  and  his  Science  from  the  Christian  Standpoint.  In 
this  period  also  his  interest  in  Christian  education,  always 
one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  the  Free  Church  move¬ 
ment,  began  to  deepen.  He  published  in  1904  his  Peda¬ 
gogic  Principles  and  soon  gained  the  front  rank  among 
the  promoters  of  this  cause  and  became  an  unquestioned 
authority  on  pedagogy.  In  1907  his  dispassionate  discus¬ 
sion  of  Evolution — Pro  et  Contra — attracted  wide  atten¬ 
tion.  Besides  all  these  smaller  works,  he  published  in 
1907  his  second  major  work  Magnolia  Dei,  and  a  year  later 
his  Stone  lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Revelation.  His  in¬ 
terest  in  educational  matters  continued  unbroken  to  the  last, 
as  is  witnessed  by  his  Manual  for  T raining  in  the  Christian 
Religion  (1913),  his  Training  of  the  Teacher  (1914),  his 
Education  of  Adolescents  (1916)  and  his  New  Education 
(1917).  And  in  the  very  last  year  of  his  active  life  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  volume  on  Biblical  and  Religious  Psychology 
(1920).  Thus  he  was  engaged  in  the  Master’s  business  till 
the  end. 

The  war  sorely  tried  him.  In  1918  he  wrote  a  letter 
which  reads  like  a  sob.  Said  he,  “Our  modern  civilisation 
is  dead.  It  will  take  a  century  before  it  regains  its  poise.” 
New  problems  arose  on  every  hand.  In  the  face  of  the 
strongest  opposition,  he  had  the  courage  to  publish  in  1918 
a  volume  on  Woman  in  the  Modern  World  in  which  he  un¬ 
equivocally  defended  woman  suffrage.  He  was  forever  at 
work  teaching,  writing,  lecturing,  preaching,  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Wherever  an  educational  convention  met,  he 
was  sure  to  be  among  the  leaders;  at  the  General  Synod  his 
advice  carried  the  utmost  weight.  And  at  one  of  these 
meetings  came  the  beginning  of  the  end.  At  the  Synod  in 
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Leeuwarden  in  1920,  at  the  close  of  a  masterly  address,  he 
sank  down  in  his  chair  and  was  compelled  to  leave  the  meet¬ 
ing.  His  work  was  finished.  It  was  the  touch  of  death. 
For  months  he  struggled  against  the  deadly  heart  attack, 
but  neither  love  nor  medical  skill  was  able  to  avert  the  in¬ 
evitable.  He  fell  on  sleep  in  Christ  July  29,  1921.  When 
questioned  whether  he  feared  to  die,  he  said,  “My  dogmat¬ 
ics  avail  me  nothing,  nor  my  knowledge,  but  I  have  my  faith, 
and  in  this  I  have  all.”  And  another  time — “I  have  one 
wish,  but  it  cannot  be  fulfilled;  and  it  is  this  that  when  I 
have  entered  the  heavenly  glory,  I  might  be  permitted  for 
a  moment  to  return  to  this  world  to  testify  before  all  God’s 
people  and  even  before  the  world  to  that  glory.”  He  died 
as  he  had  lived,  a  simple  child  of  God.  Now  he  rests  from 
his  long  and  arduous  labors  and  many  of  the  riddles  which 
staggered  him  here  below  are  clear  and  illumined  by  the 
light  of  the  throne  of  God. 

Physically  Dr.  Bavinck  was  an  imposing  figure.  As  I 
remember  him  as  a  youth,  he  was  tall  and  slender  with 
wavy,  light  hair  and  clear,  friendly  gray-blue  eyes.  Even 
then  there  was  something  aristocratic  in  his  appearance, 
wholly  apart  from  what  his  parentage  and  early  training 
could  have  suggested.  As  he  grew  older,  he  grew  portly 
which  gave  him  a  still  more  impressive  appearance.  Physi¬ 
cally,  mentally  and  temperamentally  he  stood  in  a  class  by 
himself.  One  of  his  friends,  I  think,  expressed  things  cor¬ 
rectly  when  he  said :  “Dr.  Kuyper  was  the  man  of  the  com¬ 
mon  folks  ( de  kleine  luiden )  who  from  day  to  day,  in  his 
Standaard  articles  and  asterisked  paragraphs,  quickened  the 
interest  of  the  common  people.  Bavinck  was  the  aristocrat 
of  the  spirit,  who  from  time  to  time,  in  masterly  orations, 
alike  chaste  in  form  and  rich  in  content  threw  his  search¬ 
light  on  the  big  things  of  life.  Kuyper  was  always  at  the 
head  of  his  hosts;  Bavinck  fought  an  independent  battle.” 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  Dr.  Bavinck  was  his 
modesty.  He  utterly  forgot  himself.  He  hated  fulsome 
praise.  All  the  silly  mouthings,  so  often  bestowed  upon 
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popular  favorites,  were  abhorrent  to  him.  He  was  mod¬ 
est,  as  all  truly  great  men  are,  because  he  knew  full  well  that 
with  all  his  attainments,  he  had  only  lifted  the  tip  of  the 
veil  of  the  great  truth  he  was  searching  out.  His  was  the 
glory  of  infinite  pains.  He  was  a  tenacious  friend.  Once 
let  a  man  enter  his  heart  and  he  would  never  show  him  the 
door.  Yet  his  temperament  forbade  him  to  be  too  lavish 
with  his  gifts,  and  he  had  many  friends  and  but  few  inti¬ 
mates.  The  greatest  among  the  latter  undoubtedly  were 
Snouck  Hurgronje  and  Biesterveld,  whose  early  death  he 
bitterly  lamented.  He  was  retiring  by  nature,  almost  to 
shyness.  His  fund  of  small  talk  was  limited  and  drawing¬ 
room  affairs  easily  bored  him.  While  his  pulpit  or  platform 
vocabulary  was  limitless,  he  seemed  to  be  lacking  in  words 
on  trivial  occasions.  His  true  life  was  that  of  the  study, 
his  books  were  his  best  friends.  And  yet  modest  and  re¬ 
tiring  and  self-contained  as  he  was,  there  were  fires  burn¬ 
ing  underneath  the  outward  calm,  which  at  times  burst  into 
bright  flame.  Take  what  happened  on  the  day  when  he  had 
successfully  passed  his  candidate’s  examination.  Under  the 
new  law  of  April  28,  1876,  the  old  “grades”  were  abolished, 
the  successful  student  receiving  a  simple  certificate.  But 
the  theological  faculty  was  still  permitted,  in  exceptional 
cases,  to  give  a  “cum  laude.”  Snouck  Hurgronje  was  ex¬ 
amined  the  day  before  Bavinck  and  received  his  certificate, 
while  Bavinck’ s  brilliant  examination,  the  next  day,  brought 
the  exceptional  “cum  laude.”  Believing  an  injustice  had  been 
done  his  friend.  Bavinck,  when  the  diploma  was  handed  him, 
threw  it  on  the  table  and  asked  the  professors  either  to  strike 
out  the  "cum  laude”  or  to  tear  up  the  whole  paper,  after 
which  he  left  the  room  abruptly.  Fortunately  the  profes¬ 
sors,  who  loved  and  admired  him.  saw  what  was  wrong, 
and  advised  him  to  take  a  long  rest  before  he  resumed  his 
work.  But  the  “cum  laude”  remained,  one  of  the  few  cases 
in  which  a  Leyden  student  has  been  so  honored. 

His  mentality  was  marvelous.  Few  men  have  a  mind  as 
adaptable  as  his.  He  might  have  excelled  in  almost  any 
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branch  of  study.  A  wonderful  linguist,  a  leading  star  in 
the  field  of  dogmatics,  great  as  a  philosopher,  an  authority 
in  pedagogy,  wonderfully  human  in  his  contact  with  every 
day  life,  and  tenderly  moving  when  he  touched  the  Christian 
experience — he  was  indeed  gifted  above  ten  thousands. 

His  absolute  fairness  to  an  opponent  sometimes  created 
the  impression  of  indecision,  but  those  who  accused  him  of 
this  weakness  were  utterly  mistaken.  Read  his  Reformed 
Dogmatics  and  you  stand  amazed  at  the  wealth  of  informa¬ 
tion  here  displayed  and  at  the  breadth  of  horizon  of  the 
author.  It  is  a  history  of  dogmatics  as  well  as  a  dogmatics 
itself.  Every  tendency  and  every  error  which  has  appeared 
in  the  long  history  of  the  Church  is  put  to  the  touchstone  of 
the  truth.  If  there  is  a  ray  of  light,  an  atom  of  truth,  it  is 
gladly  recognised ;  for  Bavinck  becomes  dogmatic  only  when 
he  has  penetrated  to  the  very  foundations  of  a  truth  and 
speaks  from  the  standpoint  of  a  clear  vision.  He  never 
makes  the  mistake  of  placing  an  exclamation  point  where  he 
sees,  however  faintly,  an  interrogation  mark.  That  made 
him  hesitate  sometimes  where  others  were  enthusiastically 
confident,  but  it  was  the  hallmark  of  his  true  greatness. 
Those  who  criticised  this  apparent  indecision,  did  not  know 
him.  He  was  honest  with  the  truth  as  he  was  honest  with 
himself;  and  because  he  loved  it  so,  he  searched  for  it  so 
diligently  and  expounded  it  in  so  far  as  he  had  clearly  ap¬ 
prehended  it. 

In  his  later  years,  as  has  been  indicated,  Dr.  Bavinck 
paid  marked  attention  to  philosophical  studies,  to  educa¬ 
tional  matters  and  to  social  questions ;  and  it  seemed  to  some 
as  if  the  new  love  was  crowding  out  the  old  one.  But  he 
lived  and  will  live  preeminently  in  the  field  of  Dogmatics. 
Calvinism  or  rather  Neo-Calvinism  has  lost  in  him  one  of  its 
greatest  leaders  and  as  it  looks  today  no  one  can  fill  his 
place.  He  was  a  Calvinist  both  by  training  and  deepest 
conviction  and  taught  its  fundamental  principles,  with  in¬ 
comparable  clearness  and  power.  The  formal  principle  of 
the  Reformation,  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
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tures,  was  the  cornerstone  of  all  his  theology.  How  won¬ 
derful  is  that  chapter  in  his  Dogmatics  on  the  “principium 
externum,”  how  sharp  his  distinction  between  religion  and 
revealed  religion — in  the  one  man  seeks  God,  in  the  other 
God  seeks  man.  And  it  is  that  seeking  which  makes  reve¬ 
lation  necessary.  Dr.  Bavinck  strenuously  upholds  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  organic  conception  of  revelation.  It  occupies  a 
definitely  teleological  position;  it  reveals  to  us  the  coming 
of  God  to  humanity,  forever  to  dwell  with  it.  How  sharp 
are  his  definitions,  how  keen  his  antitheses!  Frequently  his 
style  is  epigrammatic,  vivid  and  picturesque.  As  has  been 
said  he  places  himself  foursquare  on  the  doctrine  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  But  he  is  unafraid  of  all  critical  attacks  on  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  These  are  to  be  expected  “because  the  writings  of 
prophets  and  apostles  originated  in  not  outside  the  sphere 
of  history”  “In  entering  into  a  man  the  Holy  Spirit  entered 
into  his  style  and  language  and  intellectual  equipment.” 
Hence  the  diversity  but  also  the  organic  oneness  of  the 
Scriptures.  Striking  in  Bavinck’s  theology  is  the  compari¬ 
son  between  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  in  the  flesh  and 
that  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  word. 

How  he  makes  all  doctrine  to  live!  In  reading  his  Dog¬ 
matics  one  can  easily  see  how  his  students  must  have  been 
carried  away  by  his  lectures.  Theology  was  to  Bavinck 
more  than  a  science,  more  than  a  full  concept  of  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Scriptures,  systematically  arranged  and  philo¬ 
sophically  expounded.  The  grace  of  God,  a  living  faith  in 
the  Scriptures  as  principium,  a  hearty  assent  to  their  truth — 
all  this  was  a  prerequisite  to  its  teaching  and  exploration. 
And  every  page  of  the  Reformed  Dogmatics  indicates  how 
true  the  great  teacher  was  to  his  own  principles.  Of  him 
as  of  Paul,  it  might  well  be  said,  he  brought  every  thought 
into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.  This  explains  his 
uncompromising  attitude  to  rationalism.  The  latter,  we  are 
told,  “must  inevitably  end  in  the  bankruptcy  of  theology.” 
In  these  days  of  rationalistic  exploitation  of  the  truth,  we 
hear  a  great  deal  of  “a  static  theology”  and  we  are  looked 
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upon  as  examples  of  arrested  development.  How  Dr. 
Bavinck  lashes  that  idea!  He  views  theology  as  an  organ¬ 
ism  always  expanding,  so  long  as  the  fullness  of  the  Word  is 
not  exhausted.  God  and  not  Religion,  is  the  object  of  the¬ 
ology.  Forgetting  this,  men  have  lost  themselves  in  mazes 
of  what  is  called  the  science  of  Comparative  Religion  and 
they  have  cut  themselves  loose  from  Christian  Theology. 
And  this  theology  has  for  its  only  object  to  learn  more  and 
ever  more  of  Him,  whom  it  possesses  by  faith.  The  ser¬ 
vice  of  God,  both  with  heart  and  intellect,  is  the  aim  of  all 
true  Christian  theology. 

We  are  frequently  told  in  these  days  that  science  is  exact 
and  built  on  facts,  while  the  theologian  builds  his  science 
on  faith.  Dr.  Bavinck  admits  that  God  belongs  to  the  in¬ 
visible  world  and  as  such  may  be  unknowable  to  science, 
but  he  warns  the  scientist  against  the  maxim  “all  the  in¬ 
visible  is  unknown.”  Accept  this  maxim,  and  what  re¬ 
mains  of  ethics,  psychology,  philosophy,  nay  natural  science 
itself?  Every  science  ultimately  rests  on  and  demands 
faith.  The  claim  that  Christian  theology  is  unscientific  is 
therefore  absolutely  denied. 

I  wish  I  had  time  and  space  to  follow  Dr.  Bavinck 
through  his  Reformed  Dogmatics.  He  is  always  the  man 
of  highest  culture  and  sweetest  spirit,  always  recognizing 
what  is  good  in  an  opponent,  lucid  in  treatment  of  doctrine, 
careful  in  definition,  sparing  of  denunciation,  clear  in  con¬ 
clusions.  As  I  said  before,  he  never  rants,  there  are  no 
vehement  explosions,  no  bitter  attacks  in  his  system.  He  is 
ever  the  man  of  endless  erudition,  new  and  old,  and  he  uses 
his  information  in  the  most  judicious  way. 

Conservative  ?  Absolutely  so.  But  how  ?  Listen : 
“Theology  is  truly  conservative,  she  accepts  the  inheritance 
of  past  generations,  yet  not  to  scatter  it  but  to  hand  it  over, 
if  possible  increased  and  still  more  ‘reformed,’  to  the  gen¬ 
erations  that  follow.  She  receives  these  acquired  treasures, 
not  to  cast  them  again  and  again  into  the  melting  pot  of 
criticism,  but  to  hand  them  over  to  us  to  see  whether  we 
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also,  as  mightily  as  in  former  days,  may  experience  their 
truth  and  beauty  in  our  own  souls.  It  is  a  mere  illusion 
always  to  try  to  find  something  new  in  the  field  of  theology. 
The  glittering  results  of  nature  studies  may  have  led  many 
theologians  to  try  to  find  novelties  in  the  theological  field, 
but  such  curiosity  has  always  been  punished  by  disappoint¬ 
ment.  But  at  the  same  time  she  is  a  progressive  science. 
Reverencing  the  past  she  builds  upwards  on  the  foundations 
that  are  laid,  till  she  herself  is  complete  and  has  attained  her 
final  object.  She  does  not  rest  at  Chalcedon  or  Dordt. 
Hers  is  the  conviction  that  it  will  please  God  to  cast  ever 
more  light  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  days  to  come,  on  what 
till  now  was  dark  or  nebulous  in  them.  Till  then  she  has  not 
completed  her  task  or  attained  her  object.” 

Such  was  the  theology  of  Dr.  Bavinck!  It  is  deeply  to 
be  regretted  that  his  Dogmatics  was  not  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish,  but  the  task  is  herculean,  and  only  very  few  men  have 
the  idiomatic  knowledge  of  both  tongues  to  make  it  a  suc¬ 
cess,  and  no  translation  is  far  better  than  a  poor  one. 

Great  honors  were  heaped  upon  him.  The  queen  of  Hol¬ 
land  knighted  him  with  the  Order  of  the  Dutch  Lion;  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  First  Chamber  of  the  States 
General,  a  member  of  several  scientific  societies  and  was 
sought  after  everywhere  and  always  as  a  public  speaker.  He 
appeared  where  no  member  of  his  Church  or  faculty  would 
have  been  invited.  Thus  he  addressed  the  “Scientific  So¬ 
ciety,”  July  7,  1915,  on  the  “Doctrine  of  the  Unconscious,” 
and  again  delivered  an  oration  before  the  eighth  “Dutch 
Philological  Congress”  on  “The  Conquest  of  the  Soul.” 
Some  timid  souls  saw  in  this  universality  of  interest  a  sign 
of  weakness,  an  attempt  to  hold  out  a  hand  to  the  common 
foe.  In  reality  it  was  a  mark  of  his  true  greatness.  His 
was  a  Johannine  soul.  When  he  died  he  left  no  enemies. 
Friend  and  foe  alike  mourned  him  when  he  was  taken  home. 

Henry  Elias  Dosker. 

Presbyterian  Seminary  of  Kentucky. 


THE  MIND  OF  MAN 

“Many  men  of  many  minds”  ran  the  copy  book  maxim  in 
the  olden  days  and  this  diversity  of  mental  capacities  and  at¬ 
titudes  has  been  a  fascinating  study  of  students  of  human 
nature  from  the  time  of  the  Wise  among  the  Hebrews 
down  to  the  present  period  of  history.  We  study  the  mind, 
physiologically  and  metaphysically;  we  devote  much  time 
and  thought  to  the  investigation  of  mental  dispositions  and 
acts,  we  classify  minds;  we  speak  of  their  faculties,  or  we 
deny  the  existence  of  such  faculties,  and  yet  we  never  ex¬ 
haust  the  subject.  “The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man” 
and  Pope’s  line  refers  to  a  never  ending  task,  though  of 
course,  not  the  only  one;  for  all  nature  and  God,  the  Cre¬ 
ator  of  men  and  nature,  must  be  studied  with  zeal  and  with 
reverence.  From  a  little  different  point  of  view  than  has 
usually  been  taken,  there  seems  to  be  a  possible  classification 
of  men  according  to  their  mental  positions,  which  division 
may  be  helpful,  especially,  when  we  see  how  a  man,  under 
the  influence  of  a  religious  or  otherwise  strong  emotion, 
may  “change  his  mind,”  as  we  say,  not  merely  as  to  his 
opinion  in  one  matter,  but  also  as  to  his  entire  outlook  upon 
life. 

Let  us  take  up  some  types  of  mind,  beginning  with  the 
lowest  moral  form  and  ending  with  the  highest ;  but  without 
attempting  any  very  exact  scale  of  progression  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  We  must  remember  that,  in  the  lifetime  of  a 
man,  he  may  pass  from  one  of  these  classes  to  another, 
either  by  advance  or  retrogression,  although  it  is  impossible 
for  one  man  to  have  a  nature  such  that  he  can  come  under 
each  of  the  heads  of  our  classification  which,  by  the  way, 
is  intended  to  be  illustrative,  rather  than  exhaustive. 

The  first  type  of  mind  is  the  selfish  mind.  In  its  lowest 
form  this  selfishness  is  sensual,  seeking  for  the  physical 
good  things  of  this  life  without  regard  for  others.  The 
selfish  man  says  “each  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost,”  forgetting  that  the  devil  has  already  taken  the 
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man  who  seriously  utters  such  an  expression.  If  self  is  the 
only  object  in  the  periphery  of  one's  vision,  the  view  does 
not  earn-  far  and  such  moral  strabismus  will  inevitably  lead 
to  spiritual  disaster.  It  was  Satan's  own  sin,  the  desire  to 
make  himself  equal  to  God,  forgetting  his  duty  to  the 
Almighty.  In  a  higher  form  of  such  selfishness,  a  man  may 
not  seek  sensual  gratification,  nor  possession  of  material 
goods,  but  rather  the  enjoyment  of  literature,  music,  paint¬ 
ing  and  other  forms  of  art;  but,  if  this  enjoyment  is  sought 
for  oneself  alone,  it  is  still  a  selfish  search  that  is  made  for 
happiness  or  for  success.  Self  culture  is  right;  one  ought  to 
make  the  most  of  himself ;  but  self  culture  should  be  sought 
with  the  aim  to  make  the  most  of  one’s  possibilities,  so  that, 
through  such  exertions,  one  may  the  better  “Glorify  God 
and  enjoy  him  forever,”  as  the  Westminster  Catechism  has 
it,  and  may  also  render  himself  better  fitted  to  help  his  fel¬ 
low’  men.  Selfishness  is  found  to  be  short-sighted  and  the 
selfish  mind  can  never  follow  Paley’s  wrise  advice  to  pursue 
the  far  ends  rather  than  the  near  ends  of  life.  While  speak¬ 
ing  of  selfishness,  we  must  notice  a  third  form  of  the  selfish 
mind :  that  which  is  so  absorbed  in  its  own  enjoyment  that 
it  has  no  time  or  thought  to  give  to  others  who  need  such 
thought.  This  form  of  selfishness  is  well  showm  in  the  para¬ 
ble  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  in  which  the  rich  man  s  fault 
wyas  not  that  he  had  amassed  his  wealth  wrongfully,  nor 
used  it  improperly,  but  that  he  used  it  without  thought  of 
other  men,  or  of  helping  them  through  his  possession  of 
property. 

The  proud  mind  is  one  w'hich  comes  close  to  the  selfish 
one,  for  pride  is  a  passive  selfishness.  Not  without  reason 
did  the  Mediaeval  Church  place  pride  in  the  very  forefront 
of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins.  The  proud  man  is  too  self- 
centred  to  help  others  as  he  ought;  indeed  he  is  too  self- 
conscious  to  be  able  to  achieve  his  own  full  development.  A 
proud  man  never  forgets  himself  and,  mentally  as  well  as 
spiritually,  one  who  never  loses  himself,  never  finds  his  ut¬ 
most  limit  of  development.  It  is  well  to  be  careful,  lest 
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one  fall ;  but  the  boy  who  thinks  too  much  upon  how  ridicu¬ 
lous  he  looks  when  he  falls,  will  never  learn  to  skate.  The 
great  actor  is  one  who  loses  himself  in  his  part.  “You 
think  Edwin  Booth  is  a  great  actor,”  said  my  father,  “You 
should  have  seen  his  father,  Junius  Brutus  Booth.  He  was 
so  great  an  actor  that  he  lost  himself  in  his  part  and  I  am 
told  that  once  in  a  duelling  scene  he  pressed  his  antagonist 
with  such  vigor  as  to  drive  him  off  the  stage  entirely.”  The 
proud  mind  is  a  mind  which  fails  to  place  oneself  in  the  place 
of  another  and  so,  the  proud  man,  though  his  manners  may 
be  good,  has  good  manners  because  of  the  conventional 
standards  which  he  has  learned  and  not  because  of  any  real 
desire  to  show  courtesy  to  others.  “A  very  perfait,  gentle 
knight”  cannot  be  proud. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  humility  is  one  of  the  de¬ 
sirable  qualities  of  the  knight  of  chivalry.  We  often  mis¬ 
conceive  meekness,  as  if  the  word  were  weakness.  The 
meek  man  is  rather  the  humble,  strong  man,  capable  often  of 
great  vigor  of  action.  Moses  is  represented  as  being  the 
meekest  of  men,  not  because  of  inefficiency,  but  because  of 
lack  of  pride.  We  do  not  usually  think  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton  as  possessed  of  meekness,  yet  I  believe  he  will  come  into 
the  same  class  as  Moses.  Not  the  proud,  but  the  poor  in  spirit 
will  inherit  the  earth.  One  hates  to  be  called  poor-spirited, 
and  quite  properly,  but  where  can  one  find  a  finer  instance 
of  poorness  in  spirit  than  is  exhibited  by  the  Light  Brigade, 
who  knew  that  it  was 

Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 

Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 

but  with  noble  courage  won  glory,  by  realizing  that  it  was 

Theirs  but  to  do  and  die. 

A  third  type  of  mind  is  the  opportunist  mind,  which  seeks 
the  easiest  way  to  accomplish  results;  which  is  careless  of 
general  principles,  if  it  may  arrive  at  a  pleasant  goal;  which 
drifts  along  from  day  to  day  and  follows  lines  of  least  re¬ 
sistance  ;  which  climbs  no  mountain  tops  of  endeavor,  but  is 
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content  to  rest  on  the  plain.  Such  a  mind  is  devoid  of  am¬ 
bition  and  is  without  fixity  of  purpose.  The  opportunist 
may  appear  to  succeed  for  a  time,  because  of  the  attainment 
of  lesser  goals,  but  the  hill  tops  are  not  his  and  the  result 
of  his  whole  life  is,  usually,  like  that  of  a  river  which  ends 
its  life  in  a  stagnant  marsh.  “Inconsistency  may  be  the  hob¬ 
goblin  of  small  minds,”  as  Emerson  wrote,  but  a  consistent 
purpose  must  be  decided  upon  and  maintained,  if  one  wishes 
to  win  victory  in  any  campaign.  When  one  has  no  chart, 
one  can  hardly  expect  to  arrive  at  one’s  harbor,  unless  it  be 
one  very  near  at  hand.  The  opportunist  in  public  affairs  is 
the  politician,  in  the  lower  meaning  of  that  term,  consider¬ 
ing  what  effect  any  measure  may  have  upon  the  immediate 
fortunes  of  himself  and  his  party.  The  statesman,  on  the 
other  hand,  considers  the  question  from  a  broader  point  of 
view  and  he  is  the  man  who,  in  the  judgment  of  history,  is 
considered  great. 

From  the  opportunist  mind  the  transition  is  easy  to  the 
Jesuit’s  mind.  Here  we  find  that  one  states  that  “the  end 
justifies  the  means,”  or  even  that  it  is  right  to  “do  evil  that 
good  may  come.”  These  sentiments  are  often  expressed  less 
bluntly,  but  the  ideas  are  carried  into  effect  in  the  lives  of 
many  a  man  who  would  be  horrified  to  be  told  that  he  was 
considered  a  Jesuit,  or  that  he  acted  in  a  way  that  would  be 
called  jesuitical.  A  Presbyterian  minister  of  the  straitest 
sort  recently  said  of  the  conduct  which  he  and  his  associates 
had  displayed  toward  another  clergyman:  “I  admit  that 
our  action  was  not  justifiable  morally,  but  we  had  to  get 
him  out  of  the  Presbytery.”  Such  a  sentiment  is  pure 
jesuitry.  So  the  Methodist  lawyer,  who  justified  the  use  of 
improper  means  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  measure  through 
the  legislature,  was  possessed  of  a  jesuitical  mind,  when  he 
said :  “The  bill  was  one  which  ought  to  be  passed  and  there 
was  no  other  way  of  influencing  the  kind  of  men  who  go 
to  the  General  Assembly.”  It  is  so  easy  to  look  at  the  re¬ 
sult  and  endeavor  to  secure  it  by  some  short  cut;  but,  in 
morals  as  in  mathematics,  there  is  but  one  correct  way  of 
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reaching  the  desired  answer  and  that  is  by  performing  cor¬ 
rectly  all  the  steps  in  the  process  involved  to  obtain  the 
answer.  Shortsighted  also  often  is  the  attempt,  for  the 
wrong  means  may  well  fail  to  lead  to  the  desired  end,  or 
the  end,  when  attained,  is  found  to  have  been  vitiated  by 
the  means  used.  These  means  may  involve  as  a  consequence 
unanticipated  complications,  depriving  this  attainment  of 
all,  or  most  of  its  desirability.  After  all,  “honesty  is  the  best 
policy,”  though  there  should  be  a  nobler  motive  than  that, 
when  one  decides  to  be  honest  in  his  dealings  with  his  fel¬ 
low  men. 

The  lawyer’s  mind  has  its  great  uses  and  its  great  limi¬ 
tations.  A  legal  mind  is  conventional,  follows  precedent, 
and,  when  pushed  to  an  extremity,  may  even  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  a  bad  certain  law  is  better  than  uncertainty  as 
to  the  law.  It  is  very  important,  however,  that  there  should 
be  men  in  every  community  who  shall  be  logically  trained 
and  who  shall  place  particular  cases  under  general  rules 
which  are  based  on  yet  more  general  principles.  “Hard 
cases  make  bad  law”  and  the  sentimentalist  who  hears  every 
cry  of  sorrow,  or  of  disappointment,  is  wisely  balanced  by 
the  lawyer,  who  considers  not  only  the  individual  instances, 
but  also  how  each  instance  fits  with  general  schemes  of  so¬ 
cial  justice.  There  must  be  progress  and  change  in  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  community,  but  the  legal  mind  prevents  in¬ 
stability  in  these  institutions,  so  that  they  are  not  altered 
by  “every  wind  of  doctrine.”  The  legal  mind  is  the  con¬ 
servative  force  in  the  State  and  there  is  need  of  such  a  force. 
Lawyers  may  be  innovators  and  reformers,  but,  when  acting 
in  such  capacities,  they  are  likely  to  act  more  wisely,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  learned  that  there  is  wisdom  in  the  maxim 
“stare  decisis”  and  that  the  law  of  eminent  domain  should 
not  be  invoked,  hastily,  to  cause  the  removal  of  the  ancient 
landmark.  Accuracy  in  form  is  also  a  characteristic  of  the 
product  of  the  legal  mind.  This  may  be  carried  to  an  ex¬ 
treme,  so  that  the  vices  of  prolixity,  pedantry,  and  com¬ 
plexity  appear  in  legal  documents ;  but  we  must  never  forget 
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the  great  value  of  being  able  to  make  a  statement  which  is 
capable  of  but  one  interpretation  and  which  uses  words  in 
a  definite  and  clear  cut  meaning.  The  great  interests  of  life, 
liberty  and  property  are  so  precious  to  every  one  who  pos¬ 
sesses  them  that  they  should  be  expressed  in  such  a  way 
that  no  dubiety  as  to  their  extent  can  exist. 

Opposed  to  the  lawyer’s  mind  is  the  mind  of  the  senti¬ 
mentalist  to  whose  feelings  the  individual  instance  appeals 
with  great  strength  and  who  allows  that  appeal  to  sway  his 
judgment.  The  sympathetic  mind  is  very  valuable  to  the 
supply  of  human  needs,  but  true  sympathy  is  governed  by 
wisdom  and  acts  with  thoughtfulness  and  an  intelligent  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  best  means  of  solving  the  difficulties  of 
each  situation.  The  sentimentalist  seeks  for  a  momentary 
solution  of  the  surface  phases  of  any  problem  which  con¬ 
fronts  him,  without  making  a  careful  study  of  that  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  light  of  its  relations  to  other  problems.  He  gives 
a  small  coin  to  the  beggar  whom  he  passes  and  goes  his  way, 
thinking  he  has  performed  a  good  deed.  It  may  be  so;  but 
it  may  be  that  the  coin  has  encouraged  mendicancy.  The 
better  way  is  so  to  act  as  to  diminish  beggary  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  way  whereby  that  particular  beggar  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  begging.  Rather  let  him  be  provided  with  a 
means  of  honest  livelihood,  or,  if  that  may  not  be  done,  let 
him  be  given  good  custodial  care  by  the  state,  or  by  one  of  its 
subdivisions.  Here,  the  danger  is  of  removing  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  motive  and  reducing  all  helpfulness  to  a  matter  of 
form  and  system.  Our  beneficences,  individual  and  social, 
must  not  be  dehumanized ;  but,  while  kept  human,  they  must 
not  be  allowed  to  become  swayed  by  a  momentary  feeling 
which  acts  without  as  good  an  understanding  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  can  be  obtained.  The  motive  must  be  kept  true  to 
benevolence :  the  act  must  show  wisdom.  This  will  neces¬ 
sarily  involve  a  discrimination  at  times  which  may  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make;  but,  as  a  man  recently  said:  “It  is  harder  for 
me  to  refuse  every  appeal  for  five  dollars  which  is  made  me, 
than  to  grant  such  appeals;  but  it  is  better  for  me  to  con- 
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centrate  my  gifts  on  a  few  worthy  causes  whose  needs  I 
have  studied  and  with  whose  administration  I  am  familiar.” 

The  mind  of  the  idealist  is  needed  in  the  community. 
“Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish.”  Unless  a 
great  idea  seizes  upon  a  man,  as  the  “Spirit  of  the  Lord 
clothed  itself  with  Gideon,”  there  is  little  hope  for  any  very 
great  moral  advance  in  any  nation.  The  prophet  is,  per¬ 
force,  an  idealist ;  but  we  need  idealism,  not  only  in  religion, 
but  also  in  all  our  secular  institutions,  public  and  private. 
We  must  have  men  who  possess  those  sharp  “optics,”  that 
“see  what  is  not  to  be  seen.”  Not  only  is  such  idealism 
necessary  for  advance  and  for  the  success  of  all  progressive 
measures,  but  also  it  is  essential  even  for  the  maintenance 
of  ground  already  won.  “Moses  endured,  as  seeing  him 
who  is  invisible,”  and,  unless  Moses  had  done  so,  humanly 
speaking,  not  only  would  the  Israelites  have  failed  to  reach 
Canaan,  but  they  would  even  have  lost  their  existence — 
sunken  into  the  position  of  fellahin.  Every  great  general 
must  be  an  idealist,  seeing  the  possible  successful  issue  of 
each  campaign  from  its  beginning  and  lending  all  his  ef¬ 
forts  so  that  the  army  under  his  command  may  so  conduct 
itself  as  to  obtain  the  desired  victory.  Every  great  general, 
furthermore,  must  avoid  the  defect  of  the  idealist’s  mind, 
must  realize  that,  if  he  is  to  attain  a  victory,  his  campaign 
must  be  a  practicable  one  and  his  end  must  be  one  which 
the  means  at  his  disposal  make  possible.  The  idealist  is  too 
apt  to  feel  that  he  must  secure  the  accomplishment  of  his 
ideal  at  once  and  this  impatience  has  often  led  to  terrible 
disaster.  So  too  the  idealist  often  fails  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  what  is  possible  in  his  time  and  what  may  be  desirable 
in  the  distant  future.  This  confusion  has  led  to  untold  dis¬ 
aster. 

For  the  idealist  to  be  successful,  he  must  also  have  the 
mind  of  a  statesman.  Such  a  man  must  work  for  the  great¬ 
est  good  of  the  greatest  number  and  must  realize  that  his 
exertions  must  first  be  directed  to  secure  the  things  funda¬ 
mental  to  the  State.  Lincoln  was  surely  such  a  statesman 
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when,  after  a  long  struggle  against  the  extension  of  slavery, 
he  was  chosen  President  and  then  announced  that,  much  as 
he  desired  to  destroy  slavery,  his  first  duty  was  to  preserve 
the  Union.  If  it  could  be  preserved  and  slavery  destroyed, 
he  would  be  far  better  satisfied;  but,  at  whatever  cost  and 
with  whatever  continuance  of  slavery  where  it  existed,  he 
must  preserve  the  Union.  A  fine  sense  of  proportion  be¬ 
tween  worthy  causes  must  be  that  of  the  statesman.  He 
must  know  what  is  indispensable  to  the  existence,  to  the 
welfare,  to  the  progress  of  the  nation  at  the  present  moment. 
Unless  he  has  that  gift  and  the  further  ones  of  knowing 
how  to  present  to  the  people  the  cause  he  advocates  and  of 
comprehending  their  capacity  to  be  aroused  to  an  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  object  which  he  urges  upon  them,  he  cannot 
succeed.  It  may  be  the  failure  is  the  fault  of  the  people,  or 
of  an  anachronism  in  the  method  proposed  to  be  used  in  at¬ 
taining  the  desired  goal,  as  was  the  case  in  Rienzi’s  appeal 
to  the  Roman  people.  Failure  need  not  denote  an  absence 
of  statesmanship,  but  success  usually  shows  that  the  hour 
and  the  man  have  met.  There  must  be  a  certain  largeness 
of  outlook  in  the  statesman.  He  must  look  forth  as  from 
a  watch  tower,  over  the  houses  of  the  town  and  the  trees  of 
the  forests  and,  viewing  the  whole  country,  must  appreciate 
the  parts  thereof  in  their  relations  to  each  other.  In  private 
affairs  as  in  public,  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  this 
statesmanlike  mind  and  great  mercantile  and  industrial  es¬ 
tablishments  demand  statesmanlike  qualities  in  their  man¬ 
agers. 

The  last  type  of  mind  which  we  shall  consider  is  the 
Christian's  mind,  the  saint’s  mind;  for  all  Christians  are 
“called  to  be  saints.”  The  church  members  of  whom  Paul 
spoke,  were  not  better  than  the  members  of  the  average 
Christian  church  today,  as  is  evident  from  the  various  ex¬ 
hortations  and  condemnations  which  are  directed  toward 
them.  The  great  thing  was  that  they  had  a  definite  goal  and 
that  goal  was  sainthood.  Complimenting  them,  therefore, 
upon  their  entry  upon  the  course  which,  if  followed  faith- 
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fully,  would  inevitably  lead  to  that  goal,  Paul  addresses  as 
saints  the  groups  of  men  lately  turned  from  the  deadening 
formalism  of  Judaism,  or  the  grosser  wickedness  of  heath¬ 
enism.  The  attainment  of  sainthood  should  not  come  from 
a  piling  up  of  good  deeds;  but  should  follow  an  acceptance 
of  a  certain  type  of  mind.  Christians  could  become  saints, 
when  they  attended  to  Paul’s  exhortation  to  “Let  this  mind 
be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.’’  What  ap¬ 
peared  to  Paul  to  be  the  desirable  characteristics  of  this 
mind,  which  made  it  so  eminently  suitable  of  adoption  by 
every  Christian?  There  were  at  least  three  elements  which 
we  may  find  in  his  thought.  First,  an  entire  selflessness 
must  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  believer.  He  must  not  con¬ 
sider  his  interests  as  of  paramount  importance :  he  must  not 
consider  them  at  all,  except  so  far  as  they  tend  to  accomp¬ 
lish  good  for  others.  The  Christian  must  be  an  outward 
looking  man  and  must  not  shut  himself  up  in  any  desert 
hermit’s  cell,  where  he  may  devote  himself  to  thoughts  of 
self.  In  the  second  place  the  saint  must  be  a  reverent  man. 
No  lesson  is  more  important  for  this  age  than  such  an  one. 
We  flippantly  think  we  have  done  enough,  when  we  have 
given  some  attention  “to  do  justly  and  to  love  mercy’’;  but 
have  entirely  forgotten  to  “walk  humbly’’  with  our  God.  We 
show  too  little  reverence  to  parents  and  elders,  to  superiors 
in  learning,  or  in  official  position,  but  most  of  all  we  fail  to 
show  reverence  to  God.  Yet  without  such  reverence,  char¬ 
acter  loses  depth  and  the  saint’s  mind  can  only  be  attained 
by  him  who,  to  some  degree,  so  understands  Isaiah’s  great 
vision  that  he  may  stand  in  the  temple  of  God,  in  a  time  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  when  king  Uzziah  dies,  and  see  the 
train  of  the  Almighty  fill  the  house  of  God.  While  we  have 
used  the  word  Jesuit  earlier  in  this  discussion  in  a  bad  con¬ 
notation,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  magnificent  motto  of 
that  great  order  is  Ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam  and  one  who 
truly  strives  for  the  greater  glory  of  God  must  be  reveren¬ 
tial. 
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Thirdly,  the  Christian’s  mind  is  a  mind  bent  upon  sendee 
of  mankind.  Of  Christ  himself  we  are  told  by  Milton  that 

That  glorious  form,  that  light  insufferable, 

And  that  far  beaming  blaze  of  majesty, 

Wherewith  he  wont  at  Heaven's  high  council-table 
To  sit  the  midst  of  Trinal  Unity, 

He  laid  aside ;  and,  here  with  us  to  be, 

Forsook  the  courts  of  everlasting  day 

And  chose  with  us  a  darksome  house  of  mortal  clay. 

This  self-sacrifice  for  others  is  vitally  important  as  an  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  saint's  mind,  but  this  service  for  our  fellowmen 
comes  from  the  Christian,  not  merely  from  altruistic  mo¬ 
tives,  nor  because  of  impulse  of  love  for  individuals  or  of 
general  benevolence  toward  all  men,  but  because  Christ  loved 
us  and  gave  himself  for  us  and,  therefore,  the  Christian 
must  show  a  similar  love  to  his  fellowmen. 

The  saint  must  go  about  doing  good,  because  he  follows 
One  who  always  did  so  and  must  add  service  to  selflessness 
and  reverence  in  order  to  attain  unto  his  “high  calling  in 
Christ  Jesus.”  Whatever  other  type  may  be  the  mind  of 
any  one  of  us,  if  he  be  a  professed  follower  of  Christ,  the 
command  to  him  today,  as  it  came  to  the  Orientals  in  the 
first  century,  is  to  possess  the  Christian  mind. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Bernard  C.  Steiner. 
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“the  name  which  is  above  every  name” 

The  Person  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  problem  of  our  time. 
An  age  critical,  historical,  scientific  and  practical  has  sought 
for,  and  has  sometimes  professed  to  reach  a  solution.  But 
the  nearer  it  has  come  to  Him  the  more  has  it  felt  itself  to 
be  in  the  presence  of  mystery.  The  influence  of  Christ  has 
passed  down  from  one  generation  to  another.  In  the  human 
experience  of  to-day,  in  the  social  and  national  life  of  the 
present  hour  Christianity  is  a  great  and  palpable  fact.  But 
when  the  life  giving,  fertilizing,  beautifying  river  is  traced 
to  its  source,  it  is  found  that  the  springs  are  hidden  far  un¬ 
derneath.  Even  under  the  searchlight  of  modern  historical 
criticism  the  profound  problem  of  the  Person  and  the  work 
of  Christ  remains  unsolved. 

In  this  paper  some  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  the 
light  that  is  reflected  from  the  Names  and  Titles  of  Christ, 
on  the  one  hand,  upon  His  Person  and  work  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  upon  His  supreme  influence  over  the  human 
heart,  character  and  life. 

The  names  of  Scripture  have  often  a  special  significance. 
They  tell  us  not  only  who,  but  what  the  person  is  that  bears 
the  name :  they  help  to  sum  up  his  nature  and  his  character. 
In  Old  Testament  Scripture  the  names  given  to  places,  e.g., 
Bethel,  Peniel,  and  persons,  e.g.,  Abraham,  Israel,  are  sig¬ 
nificant  of  some  event,  or  of  some  characteristic,  attribute, 
or  office,  and  they  are  sometimes  changed  in  connection  with 
some  historical  fact  or  some  special  Divine  visitation. 

In  particular  the  names  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament 
seem  to  mark  the  stages  by  which  God  slowly  unfolded,  to 
the  unfolding  capacity  of  His  people,  the  revelation  of  Him¬ 
self.  Thus  to  Moses  God  is  revealed  by  a  new  name.  “God 
spake  unto  Moses  and  said  unto  him,  I  am  Jehovah:  and  I 
appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob  by  the 
name  of  El-Shaddai  (God  Almighty)  but  by  my  name  Je- 
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hovah  did  I  not  make  myself  known  to  them”  (Ex.  vi.  2,  3). 
These  names  are  descriptive  of  God  Himself.  “Ipse  est 
nomen  ejus;  et  nomen  ejus  est  ipse,”  they  express  the  con¬ 
ception  of  God's  Person,  character,  purpose  formed  in  di¬ 
vinely  inspired  minds — they  sum  up  each  successive  phase 
of  revelation  so  far  as  it  has  reached  the  vision  of  those 
chosen  spirits  of  the  Jewish  people  that  were  charged  with 
the  divine  light.  Those  names  of  God  are  therefore  of  preg¬ 
nant  import  and  significance  as  marking  and  summing  up 
the  stages  in  the  history  of  the  revelation  of  God  to  His 
people  and  through  them  to  the  world,  and  also  as  the 
answer  of  God  to  the  yearnings  of  the  human  spirit  for  a 
direct  knowledge  of  Him. 

We  shall  not  err,  therefore,  in  applying  this  principle — 
that  the  name  in  Scripture  is  the  expression  of  the  nature 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given — to  the  names  and  titles 
of  Christ.  They  are  rays  of  Divine  Revelation  enriching 
our  knowledge  of  Him,  drawing  our  love  and  adoration  to 
Him  who  is  able  to  save  and  bless  mankind.  Each  of  them 
reveals  a  different  aspect  of  the  many-sided  Christ;  each  of 
them  reminds  us  of  a  different  phase  of  His  work  for  the 
world.  While  in  these  names,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Person 
of  Christ  in  the  infinitude  of  Godhead  seems  to  recede  from 
finite  minds  as  they  approach  Him,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
find  that  He  draws  nearer  and  nearer  into  union  with  man¬ 
kind  in  the  fulness  and  richness  of  His  power  to  respond  to 
the  limitless  needs  of  the  human  heart. 

A  devout  and  reverent  consideration  and  study  of  the 
Names  and  Titles  of  Christ  serve  to  bring  out  these  three 
conclusions.  First,  they  reflect  the  glory  of  His  Person, 
Secondly,  they  illustrate  the  many-sidedness  of  His  nature. 
Thirdly,  they  reveal  the  depth  of  His  relationship  to  man¬ 
kind. 

The  foundation  and  superstructure  of  Christianity  are 
historical.  The  facts  of  Christ’s  life  are  before  us  and  so 
also  are  the  evidences  of  His  influence  and  power  in  the 
progress,  change,  and  development  of  successive  ages  in  hu- 
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man  history.  How  simple,  how  human,  how  absolutely  true 
is  the  life  of  Jesus — how  plain,  clear  and  natural  His  words 
and  acts  as  set  before  us  in  the  Gospels.  Through  the 
trivial  round,  the  common  task  of  life  He  daily  passes.  His 
humble  birth  and  upbringing,  the  opposition  and  persecution 
He  endured  from  the  religious,  the  rich,  the  learned  people 
of  His  time  issuing  in  His  obscure  and  ignominious  death 
on  the  Cross  are  presented  to  us  with  a  pre-Raphaelite  clear¬ 
ness  and  faithfulness  in  the  Gospel  story.  It  is  this  same 
Jesus  that  has  in  the  centuries  following  the  time  of  the 
Gospel  history,  and  to-day  as  much  as  ever,  drawn  to  Him¬ 
self  the  adoring  love  and  worship  and  obedience  of  the  civi¬ 
lized  world.  Churches  are  built  for  Him,  hymns  are  sung 
in  His  praise,  obedience  is  yielded  to  His  law  as  the  highest 
standard  of  human  conduct,  and  in  every  sphere  and  de¬ 
partment  of  human  life  His  supreme  power  is  felt. 

The  Apostles,  who  had  constant,  daily,  familiar  inter¬ 
course  with  Christ,  men  of  strong  and  vigorous  understand¬ 
ing,  of  simple  and  guileless  character,  have  in  these  names 
enshrined  their  divinely  inspired  conceptions  of  the  mystery 
and  glory  of  His  Person  and  of  His  work.  They  saw  “the 
glory  of  God  shining  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.”  To  St. 
John,  the  beloved  disciple,  Christ  is  the  Word  of  Life,  the 
Lamb  of  God,  the  Advocate  with  the  Father,  the  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  Amen — to  St.  Peter,  He  is  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  Lord,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour — to 
St.  Paul,  He  is  the  First-born  before  all  Creation,  the  Head 
of  the  body  the  Church,  in  whom  it  pleased  the  Father  that 
the  whole  fulness  (of  the  Godhead)  should  dwell.  The  reve¬ 
lation  that  gradually  broke  upon  the  purified  vision  of  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  those  men  through  the  life,  the  miracles, 
the  teaching,  the  death,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  was  the 
unveiling  of  the  very  character  and  life  of  the  Eternal  God. 

For  such  a  manifestation,  for  such  a  direct  knowledge  of 
God,  the  heart  of  lawgiver  and  psalmist  and  prophet  had 
longed  with  unutterable  yearnings  of  the  spirit,  stirred  by 
God  Himself.  They  sought  for  One — lowly  as  man,  yet 
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perfect  as  God.  Through  prophecies  that  point  in  the  first 
instance,  it  may  be,  to  a  visible  ruler,  there  breathes  the 
hope  of  a  spiritual  and  ideal  King,  a  Mediator  between  God 
and  man.  He  of  whom  Jacob  spoke  as  the  Shiloh,  and 
Balaam  as  the  Star,  and  Isaiah  as  “the  tender  Plant,”  and 
“the  precious  Corner-stone,”  and  “the  Servant  of  the  Lord,” 
and  Jeremiah  as  “the  Branch,”  and  Daniel  as  “the  Ancient 
of  Days”  and  Haggai  as  “the  Desire  of  all  Nations”  and 
Malachi  as  “the  Sun  of  Righteousness” — that  wondrous  and 
ideal  Figure  towards  whom  the  hope  and  longing  of  Israel 
seemed  to  gravitate,  takes  definite  historic  form  and  sub¬ 
stance  in  Jesus  Christ.  More  wonderful  than  that  divinely 
inspired  conception  of  the  coming  Messiah  is  its  realization 
in  Christ.  How  remarkable  is  the  claim  of  Jesus  to  fill  that 
place,  yet  how  much  more  so  His  power  to  do  it.  When 
Peter  said,  “Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,” 
the  reply  of  Jesus  was,  “Blessed  art  thou,  Simon,  son  of 
Jonas,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee, 
but  my  Father  which  is  in  Heaven.”  The  Gospel  narratives 
tell  us  of  His  claim  to  forgive  sins;  He  speaks  as  the  Son 
of  God,  as  a  king  towards  men,  as  one  who  shares  the  Eter¬ 
nal  attributes  of  God.  “He  that  loveth  father  or  mother 
more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me” — “He  that  receiveth  me 
receiveth  Him  that  sent  me” — “All  things  are  delivered  unto 
me  by  my  Father;  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Father  save  the 
Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him” — 
“Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest.”  Surely  here  Christ  knew  Himself  to 
be  and  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  Not  less  do  the  names 
He  appropriates  to  Himself  reveal  His  claim  to  Divine  at¬ 
tributes  and  office.  He  is  Shepherd,  King,  Judge,  the  Light 
of  the  World,  the  Bread  of  Life,  the  Redeemer,  the  Messiah. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  after  all  the  centuries  in 
which  we  have  known  and  examined  and  experienced  the 
life  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  we  can  still  apply  to  Him  the 
Names  in  which  prophet  and  psalmist  of  old  pictured  the 
coming  Messiah, — by  which  St.  John,  St.  Peter  and  St. 
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Paul  sought  to  reflect  His  Divine  glory,  in  which  He  Him¬ 
self  revealed  His  Oneness  with  the  Father  and  equality  with 
God.  Can  we  still  apply  to  Jesus  such  names  as,' — “Lamb 
of  God,”  “Redeemer,”  “Judge,”  “Son  of  God,”  ‘Messiah,” 
“Mediator,”  “Alpha  and  Omega,”  “Bread  of  Life,”  “Word 
of  Life,”  “King  of  Kings,”  “Saviour  of  the  World” — can 
we  at  this  distance  of  time  apply  these  names  to  Jesus  of 
Nazareth?  We  can  and  we  do.  The  religious  mind  in  our 
day  has  turned  lovingly  to  the  simple  narrative  of  the  hu¬ 
man  life  of  Jesus  to  follow  Him  in  those  words  and  acts 
and  trials  where  He  is  so  near  to  us,  and  so  like  ourselves, 
but  as  it  presses  after  Him  it  feels,  as  the  early  disciples 
did,  the  light  of  the  awful  loneliness  and  sanctity  of  His 
Person,  the  Presence  and  glory  of  the  Son  of  God.  To-day 
after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries  we  employ  those  names, 
so  exacting  in  their  dignity  and  divinity,  which  are  fitted  to 
disclose  to  the  adoring  heart  of  man  the  Divine  Glory  of 
Christ. 

Secondly,  those  names  illustrate  the  many-sidedness  of 
Christ’s  nature.  They  do  not  overlap,  nor  repeat  one  an¬ 
other.  They  are  wonderfully  distinct.  They  present  to  us 
many  aspects  of  the  same  Christ.  They  remind  us  of  the 
inexhaustibleness  of  Christ.  He  is  the  Corner-Stone,  the 
Bright  and  Morning  Star,  He  is  the  Light,  He  is  our  Pass- 
over,  He  is  the  Good  Shepherd,  He  is  the  Captain  of  our 
Salvation.  Those  names,  presenting  each  of  them  a  differ¬ 
ent  aspect  of  His  character  and  His  work,  do  not  exhaust 
the  excellence,  the  beauty,  the  power  of  Christ  Himself. 

Thirdly,  and  chiefly,  the  Names  of  Christ  reveal  the  depth 
of  His  relationship  to  mankind.  Those  names  are  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  glory  of  Christ’s  Person,  and  of  the  many- 
sidedness  and  inexhaustibleness  of  His  character  in  their 
relation  to  mankind.  They  do  not  present  to  us  the  glories 
of  a  Christ  that  is  far  off.  They  do  not  fill  us  with  won¬ 
dering  contemplation.  They  reveal  the  oneness  of  Jesus 
with  mankind.  They  remind  us  that  Jesus  is  able  to  satisfy 
the  dumb  aspirations,  the  limitless  cravings,  the  restless 
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quest  and  aching  incompleteness  of  humanity.  He  is  the 
Bread  of  Life,  the  Light  of  the  World,  the  Good  Physician, 
the  Hiding  Place,  the  Star,  the  Sun,  the  Rock  offering 
shade  in  a  weary  land.  With  such  names  and  emblems  the 
human  soul  links  itself  to  Christ.  They  not  only  aid  us  in 
offering  to  Him,  as  the  object  of  adoration  and  praise,  our 
worship,  but  they  are  full  of  practical  service  to  us  in  the 
round  of  common  life.  The  Name  Saviour,  King,  Judge, 
Friend,  Leader,  Master,  Rock,  is  a  precious  talisman  which 
unites  us  in  mystical  union  to  Christ,  so  that  He  is  to  us  in 
the  ever-changing  experience  of  each  day  a  present  bright 
reality.  Those  names  assure  us  that  Christ  is  ever  by  our 
side,  able  and  willing  to  heal,  to  strengthen,  to  guide,  to 
comfort,  to  enlighten  us  in  the  journey  through  life,  to  as¬ 
sure  us  in  the  hour  when  flesh  and  heart  fail  that  the  Eternal 
God  is  with  us,  and  is  able  to  present  us  faultless  before  the 
presence  of  His  glory  with  exceeding  joy.  In  the  Book  of 
the  Revelation  of  St.  John  we  come  upon  such  texts,  as: 
“I  will  write  upon  him  the  name  of  my  God” — “And  I  will 
write  upon  him  my  new  name” — “I  will  give  him  a  white 
stone,  and  in  the  stone  a  new  name  written,  which  no  man 
knoweth  saving  he  that  receiveth  it” — and  in  the  last  vision 
of  all — “His  servants  serve  Him,  and  see  His  face,  and  His 
name  shall  be  upon  th)eir  foreheads.”  The  Name — the 
manifested  nature  and  character  of  their  Lord — is  to  be 
passed  over  and  communicated  from  Him  to  His  servants. 
We  cannot  know  His  name,  one  cannot  receive  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  His  character,  without  sharing  in  it  and  becoming 
like  it  and  in  the  endless  life  of  the  future  there  will  be 
ever  new  revelations  of  His  Name  and  ever  increasing 
transformation  by  His  Glory.  The  names  of  Christ  have 
therefore  for  mankind  a  profound  practical  significance. 
As  we  devoutly  contemplate  them  our  wondering  souls  are 
drawn  to  Christ  as  the  object  of  their  deepest  adoration, 
praise  and  love  and  are  strengthened  in  their  boldest  hopes 
and  their  loftiest  moral  aims.  As  we  consider  these  names 
the  question  will  arise  whether  we  have  bowed  the  knee  to 
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Him  and  confessed  that  He  is  Lord — whether  that  Name 
which  is  above  every  name  is  enshrined  in  our  hearts,  and 
whether  He  who  bears  it  is  present  in  our  lives  in  all  its 
gracious  and  blessed  significance.  When  the  Name  of 
Jesus  is  written  in  our  hearts  we  sing  with  a  strange  glad¬ 
ness — 

I  love  the  Church  with  ages  hoar, 

I  love  old  ways,  but  Christ  far  more, 

I  love  the  fold,  I  love  the  flock, 

But  more  my  Shepherd  and  my  Rock, 

And  the  great  Book  of  Grace 
That  mirrors  His  dear  face. 

O  sweet  the  story  and  the  psalm, 

And  prophecy  is  healing  balm, 

Like  virgin  comb  apostles’  'lips, 

Like  fate  the  grand  Apocalypse, 

But  sweet  above  all  other 
My  Saviour,  Friend,  and  Brother. 

Monde,  Perthshire,  Scotland.  George  Henderson. 
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Bergson  and  Personal  Realism.  By  Ralph  Tyler  Flewelling,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
New  York,  Cincinnati:  The  Abingdon  Press.  Pp.  304.  Price 
$2.00. 

The  fascination  of  Bergson’s  philosophy,  apart  from  the  magic  of 
his  style,  lies  in  his  attempt  to  resolve  the  contradictions  or  antinomies 
which  have  arisen  in  the  history  of  thought.  He  takes  a  middle  ground 
between  materialism  and  spiritualism,  between  mechanism  and  finalism, 
between  finalism  and  fortuitism,  and  between  singularism  and  pluralism. 
Professor  Flewelling  complains  that  Bergson’s  solutions  often  hide 
inconsistencies  under  a  shuffling  of  words  which  are  not  synonymous, 
and  that  the  gulf  which  he  creates  between  intuition  and  intelligence  is 
as  difficult  to  bridge  as  any  of  the  older  dualisms. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book  Professor  Flewelling,  as  an  avowed 
disciple  of  the  late  Borden  P.  Bowne,  contends  that  in  personality  we 
find  the  key  to  metaphysics.  Personality  is  at  once  a  mystery  and  is 
the  ultimate  explanation,  and  any  explanation  that  omits  it  is  no  ex¬ 
planation  at  all.  Impersonal  theories  beg  the  question  when  they 
attribute  quasi-personal  qualities  to  an  Absolute,  or  an  Unknowable  or 
to  a  “vital  elan.”  There  could  be  no  common  order  of  intelligence  among 
men  unless  such  an  order  was  maintained  and  upheld  by  a  personal 
World-Ground.  An  incarnation  is  demanded  to  meet  the  subtlest 
questions  of  the  moral  universe.  The  author’s  personalism  thus  eventu¬ 
ates  in  a  Christian  theism.  Professor  Flewelling  is  at  home  in  the 
problems  of  philosophy  and  is  a  clear  thinker  and  a  vigorous  writer. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  Wm.  Hallock  Johnson. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast:  an  Essay  in  Evolutionary  Aesthetic.  By 
Stewart  A.  McDowall,  Chaplain  and  Assistant  Master  at  Win¬ 
chester  College,  Author  of  a  number  of  metaphysical  works.  Cam¬ 
bridge :  At  the  University  Press.  1920.  Pp.  93. 

This  is  an  ingenious  piece  of  metaphysical  play  with  words  by  a 
mind  of  fair  ability  which  has  accepted  the  idealistic-pantheistic  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  self-existent  something  evolving  toward  a  God,  the  philosophy 
so  finely  put  by  Bergson,  and  so  roughly  by  Wells.  Following  espe¬ 
cially  Croce  but  yet  combatting  him,  McDowall  arrives  at  Croce’s  con¬ 
clusion  that  beauty  is  the  expression  of  an  intuition,  but  against  Croce 
that  the  reality  intuited  is  personal  relationship,  or  love. 
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Those  who  enjoy  this  sort  of  hide  and  seek  in  Nowhere,  may  find  this 
little  book  interesting ;  but  the  reviewer,  when  he  is  told  that  reality 
is  relation,  and,  in  answer  to  his  question,  What  are  related?  is  told, 
The  parts  of  Reality,  gets  confused  and  is  touched  with  dizziness. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  men,  agreeing  in  methods  and  largely 
in  principles,  like  Croce  and  McDowall,  can  be,  the  one  an  atheist  and 
the  other  a  Christian,  which  raises  a  doubt  whether  their  philosophy 
has  much  to  do  with  reality. 

West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y.  F.  P.  Ramsay. 

The  Political  Philosophy  of  Dante  Alighieri.  By  John  Joseph  Rol- 
biecki.  Salvina  Regina  Press,  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Pp.  156.  1921.  Price  $2.25  net. 

This  volume  was  presented  to  the  Catholic  University,  Washington, 
as  a  dissertation  in  application  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
It  presents  its  subject  readably  and  well  in  a  number  of  chapters,  such 
as  The  Political  Literature  of  Dante’s  Time,  Dante’s  Concept  of  the 
State,  Its  Origin,  Aims,  Organization  and  Sovereignty,  and  the  Rela¬ 
tion  of  Church  and  State.  The  fame  of  Dante  as  a  religious  poet  rests 
upon  the  imaginative  splendor  with  which  he  puts  into  verse  the  theology 
of  the  Schoolmen  as  tested  in  his  own  pilgrimage.  The  fame  of  his 
political  treatise  On  Monarchy  is  due  both  to  the  titanic  struggle 
which  was  waged  by  the  Hohenstaufen  for  the  independence  of  the 
empire  and  the  independence  with  which  Dante  argues  for  it.  It 
was  one  of  the  series  of  treatises  which  the  disaster  of  Boniface  VIII’s 
reign  called  forth  and  side  by  side  with  the  Defender  of  the  Peace  by 
Marsiglius  of  Padua,  it  has  the  most  permanent  value.  Marsiglius  went 
much  further  in  his  independence  than  Dante,  criticising  without  fear 
the  errors  of  the  mediaeval  ecclesiastical  system.  Dante  went  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  make  good  his  proposition  that  the  empire  did  not  hold 
to  the  Church  the  relation  which  the  moon  holds  to  the  sun,  but  is  of 
independent  divine  origin.  He  set  aside  the  Donation  of  Constantine 
not  because  it  was  a  forgery,  but  because  Constantine  had  no  right  to 
donate  the  temporal  power  of  Rome  and  the  West  to  Sylvester  and 
his  successors.  On  the  ground  of  efficiency  and  extensiveness  Dante 
pronounced  the  old  Roman  Empire  the  divinely  appointed  form  of 
government. 

Mr.  Rolbiecki  makes  Dante  a  progenitor  of  our  modern  advocates 
of  universal  peace,  an  end  that  was  to  be  secured  by  the  recognition 
of  the  supergovernment  of  one  emperor,  even  as  universal  ecclesiastical 
peace  and  unity,  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  theory,  are  to  be 
secured  by  the  supergovernment  of  the  Roman  pontiff  over  all  Chris¬ 
tians.  This  theory  was  one  of  the  impressive  intellectual  constructions 
of  the  Middle  Ages  against  which  able  emperors  fought  with  popes 
equally  as  able,  and  which  a  mediocre  prince,  Philip  IV,  effectually  set 
aside.  Modern  democracy  has  for  its  aim  not  the  establishment  of  one 
central  seat  of  authority  but  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  men 
grouping  themselves  as  their  own  free  will  leads.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
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the  treatise  On  Monarchy  was  put  on  the  Index — a  thing  which  Mr. 
Rolbiecki  does  not  mention.  Its  theme  and  treatment  will  always  have 
interest  for  the  student  of  civil  institutions  and  the  student  of  Dante. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  David  S.  Schaff. 
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A  Dictionary  of  Religion  and  Ethics.  Edited  by  Shailer  Mathews, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Historical  and  Comparative  Theology, 
and  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School,  University  of  Chicago,  and 
Gerald  Birney  Smith,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Christian  Theology,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1921. 
Pp.  vii,  513.  Price  $8.00. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  eight  scholars  whose  names  appear  on  the 
list  of  contributors  to  this  volume  thirty,  including  the  editors,  are 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  two  more  are 
former  members.  The  more  important  articles  are  written  largely  by 
the  editors  and  their  Chicago  colleagues,  and  it  would  be  surprising  if, 
in  spite  of  the  purpose  to  write  “without  speculation  or  propaganda,” 
the  articles  should  not  be  colored  by  the  tenets  of  what  may  be  called 
“the  Chicago  school.”  We  may  notice  first  the  contents  and  scope  of 
the  volume  and  then  the  theological  attitude  which  its  articles  reflect. 

This  is  not  a  Bible  dictionary  and  we  will  look  in  vain  for  such 
titles  as  Abraham,  Moses,  David,  Isaiah,  Genesis,  Deuteronomy.  Under 
“Pentateuch”  we  are  merely  referred  to  a  half-column  on  “Hexateuch.” 
To  the  Apostle  John  three  lines  are  devoted  and  a  half-column  each  is 
given  to  Paul  and  Peter.  There  is  no  article  on  Pauline  theology. 
Special  attention,  it  is  said  in  the  preface,  is  given  to  the  definition  of 
terms  in  primitive  and  ethnic  religions,  and  to  the  psychology  and  his¬ 
tory  of  religion.  The  treatment  of  all  topics  is  “historical  rather  than 
apologetic  or  partisan.”  Biographical  notices  do  not  include  any  per¬ 
sons  now  living.  The  longest  article  in  the  volume  is  that  on  “Chris¬ 
tianity”  (9  cols.,  Shailer  Mathews).  Others  of  the  longer  articles  are: 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Religion  (4  cols.,  G.  A.  Barton),  Brahman¬ 
ism  and  Buddhism  (about  4  cols,  each,  W.  E.  Clark),  the  Religions  of 
China  (6  cols.,  G.  A.  Barton),  Christan  Science  (6  cols.),  the  Religion 
of  Egypt  (6  cols.,  T.  G.  Allen),  Ethics  (5  cols.,  J.  H.  Tufts),  Future 
Life  (4 y2  cols.,  S.  Mathews),  the  Religion  of  Israel  (3G  cols.,  J.  M. 
Powis  Smith),  God  (6  cols.,  G.  B.  Smith),  Jesus  Christ  (3  cols.,  E.  F. 
Scott),  Missionary  Movement  (5  cols.,  C.  T.  Paul),  Mystery  Religions 
(4  cols.,  S.  J.  Case),  Religions  of  Primitive  Peoples  (4  cols.,  L.  H. 
Gray),  Roman  Catholic  Church  (6  cols.,  W.  W.  Rockwell),  Russian 
Sects  (4 cols.,  A.  Palmieri),  Religion  of  the  Semites  (4  cols.,  S.  A. 
Cook).  Where  the  religion  of  Israel  is  touched  upon  the  modern  critical 
theory  of  the  dates  and  historicity  of  the  old  Testament  books  is 
assumed. 

The  articles  on  the  different  denominations,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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Roman  Catholic  are  written  by  authorities  each  of  whom  represents 
his  own  church.  Dr.  Warfield  writes  on  “Presbyter,”  “Presbyterian¬ 
ism.”  The  long  “Christian  Science”  article  is  signed  by  “The  Christian 
Science  Board  of  Directors,”  and  contains  no  reference  to  P.  P. 
Quimby,  her  indebtedness  to  whom  Mrs.  Eddy  first  acknowledged  and 
later  denied.  The  writer  on  “Evolution”  (J.  M.  Coulter)  takes  the 
familiar  ground  that  no  adequate  explanation  of  evolution  has  yet  been 
found,  but  “this  does  not  involve  any  lack  of  belief  in  evolution  as  a 
fact.”  In  writing  on  “The  Reformation,”  A.  E.  Harvey  says  rather 
unsympathetically  that  “there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  apply  the  term 
Protestant  Revolt  to  this  movement,”  and  he  sees  in  it  a  more  or  less 
reactionary  movement  which  resulted  in  “a  revival  of  dogmatism  and 
the  rise  of  a  new  scholasticism.” 

The  articles  on  the  Christian  doctrines  are  mostly  from  the  pens  of 
the  editors  and  their  colleagues  at  Chicago,  and  here  the  “tendency”  of 
the  Dictionary,  if  it  has  any,  is  most  apparent.  For  the  modern  man, 
it  is  assumed,  the  authority  of  the  doctrines  is  gone  and  in  fact  he  has 
very  little  interest  in  them.  The  doctrines  are  “social  creations”  (“Sys¬ 
tematic  Theology,”  G.  B.  Smith)  ;  both  moral  standards  and  religious 
doctrines  have  ceased  to  be  absolute  and  are  regarded  as  “adjustments, 
to  be  adopted  as  true  or  false  so  far  as  they  prove  successful  or  un¬ 
successful  in  promoting  insight,  etc.”  (“Pragmatism,”  J.  F.  Crawford)  ; 
today  the  doctrine  of  predestination  has  “fallen  into  the  background” 
(G.  B.  Smith)  ;  in  the  higher  religions  the  thought  of  propitiation  “has 
been  reduced  to  hardly  more  than  a  formality”  (S.  Mathews)  ;  the  con¬ 
ception  of  special  providence  is  “receding”  (G.  B.  Smith)  ;  the  doctrine 
of  satisfaction  has  grown  “anachronistic  and  so  religiously  ineffective” 
(S.  Mathews)  ;  sin  has  been  redefined  as  idealistic  philosophy  has  laid 
stress  on  the  finite  character  of  man  (G.  B.  Smith)  ;  faith  is  “an  atti¬ 
tude  of  spiritual  adventure”  (G.  B.  Smith)  ;  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
“solved,  or,  perhaps  better,  shelved,”  the  problem  of  the  person  of 
Christ  (S.  Jk  Case)  ;  the  doctrines  of  Adam  and  of  original  sin  are 
“disappearing  from  critical  theology”  (G.  B.  Smith)  ;  “A  large  element 
of  hope  in  the  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  religious  leaders  are  em¬ 
phasizing  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  rather  than  precision  in  theo¬ 
logical  formulas”  (“Christianity,”  S.  Mathews)  ;  the  Trinity  may  be 
regarded  as  “a  symbol  of  Christian  faith  rather  than  as  a  literal  descrip¬ 
tion”  (G.  B.  Smith)  ;  the  traditional  attributes  of  God  belong  to  “an 
outworn  philosophy”  (G.  B.  Smith). 

These  detached  extracts  may  be  taken,  without  injustice,  as  indicat¬ 
ing  a  rather  strong  modernistic  tendency  in  this  Dictionary,  if  “Mod¬ 
ernist”  is  here  rightly  defined  as  “a  term  currently  applied  to  those 
who  conceive  the  task  of  religious  interpretation  to  be  that  of  setting 
forth  the  religious  significance  of  present-day  ideals  rather  than  the 
reproduction  of  authorized  beliefs.”  Those  who  do  not  feel  satisfied 
with  the  modernist  reconstruction  may  find  solace  in  the  truth  that  “the 
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truths  thus  discovered  are  always  subject  to  revision”  (“Truth,”  G.  B. 
Smith)  ;  or  may  find  a  melancholy  comfort  in  the  observation  that  “to 
those  who  feel  that  religion  is  sick  with  what  we  might  call  ‘psycholo- 
gitis,’  reassurance  will  no  doubt  come  from  the  conceptions  of  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  religion,  the  validity  of  faith  as  ‘working  hypothesis,’  and  the 
place  of  religion  as  the  motive  power  for  human  world  reconstruc¬ 
tion  rather  than  as  an  exploitation  of  other-worldly  mysteries.”  (“Re¬ 
ligious  Experience,”  A.  C.  Watson).  It  must  be  acknowledged  after 
all  that  Travra  pei.  does  not  furnish  as  secure  a  basis  for  the  construction 
of  doctrine  as  “Thus  saith  the  Lord,”  and  the  authority  of  religious 
psychology  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit.  As  we 
turn  the  pages  of  this  Dictionary  we  gain  the  impression  that  nothing 
very  definite  or  dynamic  has  been  evolved  to  take  the  place  of  the 
discarded  doctrines,  and,  with  less  confidence,  we  suspect  that  some  of 
the  writers  feel  themselves  to  be  in  an  uncomfortable  position  between 
the  Scylla  of  Biblical  orthodoxy  and  the  Charybdis  of  materialistic 
naturalism. 

We  have  indicated  that  most  of  the  contributors  to  this  volume  write 
from  a  common  standpoint,  but  there  is  one  jarring  note  in  the  modern¬ 
istic  symphony — Dr.  B.  B.  Warfield’s  article  on  “Calvinism.”  From 
this  article,  which  is  a  marvel  of  condensation,  we  may  quote  a  single 
paragraph :  “From  the  point  of  view  of  its  doctrinal  system,  Cal¬ 
vinism  may  be  looked  upon  either  as  theism  come  to  its  rights,  in  which 
case  it  is  a  world-view  and  should  be  considered  in  comparison  with 
other  comprehensive  world-views ;  or  as  the  religious  relation  in  its 
purest  expression,  in  which  case  it  stands  in  contrast  with  the  other 
great  religions  of  the  world ;  or  as  the  logical  expression  of  evangelical 
religion,  in  which  case  it  challenges  comparison  with  other  methods 
of  conceiving  Christianity.  Theism  comes  to  its  rights  in  a  teleological 
interpretation  of  the  universe,  in  which  all  that  comes  to  pass  is  ex¬ 
plained  as  the  outworking  of  God’s  all-comprehensive  plan,  and  is 
referred  ultimately  to  the  will  of  God  as  the  cause  of  all  things.  The 
religious  relation  in  its  purity  is  one  of  absolute  dependence  on  God, 
and  is  best  expressed  in  a  life  in  which  an  attitude  of  dependence  on 
God,  responsibility  to  Him,  and  trust  in  Him  is  sustained  in  all  its 
activities,  intellectual,  emotional  and  executive.  The  soul  of  evan¬ 
gelicalism  lies  in  utter  dependence  on  the  grace  or  free  mercy  of  God 
as  the  only  source  of  all  the  efficiency  which  enters  into  salvation.” 

The  Dictionary  is  a  convenient  book  of  reference  for  facts  about  com¬ 
parative  religion,  religious  history  and  modern  religious  movements, 
and  accurately  reflects  the  theological  attitude  of  an  important  school 
of  present-day  religious  thought.  There  are  thirty  pages  of  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  mostly  of  works  written  in,  or  translated  into  English,  at  the 
close  of  the  volume. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa. 


Wm.  Hallock  Johnson. 
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APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY 

The  Spiritual  Body.  By  (the  late)  C.  E.  Rolt;  edited  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  W.  J.  Sparrow  Simpson.  London:  Society  for  Pro¬ 
moting  Christian  Knowledge;  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  1920.  Pp.  ix,  145.  6s.  net. 

There  is  a  natural  body  and  a  spiritual  body,  and,  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  these,  a  soul-body  which  will  be  the  vehicle  of  consciousness  in 
the  intermediate  state.  As  ice  may  be  said  to  contain  water  and  water 
steam,  so  the  earthly  body  contains  within  it  a  soul-body  of  finer  tex¬ 
ture,  and  this  in  turn  contains  a  spiritual  body  which  is  released  at 
the  “resurrection”  or  consummation.  Mr.  Rolt  in  his  posthumous  essay 
does  not  claim  that  this  doctrine  of  the  three  bodies  lies  on  the  surface 
of  the  New  Testament,  but  he  believes  that  it  may  be  deduced  by  care¬ 
ful  study  from  the  eschatological  teachings  of  Paul,  that  it  explains 
some  little-noticed  details  of  the  Resurrection  narrative,  and  that  it 
is  in  accord  with  the  doctrines  of  modern  spiritualism.  Jesus  possessed 
the  power  of  levitation  as  shown  by  the  walking  on  the  water  and  by 
His  ascension,  and  that  of  materialization  as  shown  by  His  appearances 
to  the  disciples  after  the  crucifixion. 

Mr.  Rolt  does  not  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body  in  any 
strict  sense,  but  he  gives  a  probably  unique  place  to  the  experience  of 
Jesus  and  proposes  a  novel  explanation  of  the  empty  tomb.  While  the 
earthly  body  in  all  other  cases  is  cast  aside  to  be  decomposed  into  its 
elements  when  the  soul-body  is  released  from  the  physical  body  at 
death,  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  the  sinless  one,  the  body  had  been  so  re¬ 
fined  and  spiritualized  that  when  laid  in  the  tomb  it  evaporated  or 
was  dematerialized  and  vanished  utterly  away.  Nothing  but  the  grave 
clothes  was  left.  In  the  appearances  to  the  disciples  there  was  a  sort 
of  re-materialization,  in  accommodation  to  their  weak  faith,  in  the 
form  of  a  body  which  seemed  to  have  flesh  and  bones  and  to  bear  the 
print  of  the  nails.  Jesus  for  a  time,  it  is  said,  “encouraged  a  faulty 
conception  of  His  state  if  only  somehow  He  could  convey  to  them  the 
truth  that  He  was  risen.”  The  theory  of  accommodation  is  used  again 
to  explain  away  the  miracles  of  raising  the  dead,  which  in  the  author’s 
view  must  be  regarded  as  merely  resuscitations.  Lazarus  was  in  a 
state  of  coma,  but  the  disciples  did  not  think  such  a  state  was  possible. 
Jesus  was  therefore  compelled  “with  some  reluctance”  to  say:  “Lazarus 
is  dead,”  a  form  of  statement  as  near  the  truth  as  the  disciples  could 
grasp.  Jesus,  we  are  led  to  infer,  could  bring  men  back  from  the  brink 
of  the  grave,  but  had  no  power  over  death. 

Mr.  Rolt’s  speculations  on  these  difficult  themes  are  more  ingenious 
than  convincing. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  Wm.  Hallock  Johnson. 

Christian  Apologetics  of  the  Second  Century  in  their  relation  to  Modern 
Thought.  By  Philip  Carrington,  B.A.  (Cantab),  M.A.  (Nov 
Zel),  Barwell  Scholar  of  Selwyn  College,  Cambridge.  The  Hulsian 
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Prize  Essay,  1917.  London :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.  C. ;  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.  1921.  8vo;  pp.  155. 

“This  is  a  vividly  written  and  scholarly  account  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Church  justified  its  position  in  the  second  century,  which 
throws  light  on  the  corresponding  task  of  the  Church  to-day.’’ 

The  discussion  opens  with  an  illuminating  chapter  on  “The  Rise  of 
Christianity.”  This  is  followed  by  one  on  “The  Champions  of  Chris¬ 
tianity”  or  the  Primitive  Apologists,  Quadratus,  Aristides,  Justin, 
Athenagoras,  Theophilus,  Tatian,  Minucius  and  Tertullian.  The  dis¬ 
tinctive  position  and  work  of  each  one  of  these  is  clearly  set  forth, 
and  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  citations  from  the  Apologists  them¬ 
selves.  The  third  chapter  treats  at  some  length  of  the  relation  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  the  Old  Testament.  The  fourth  chapter  takes  up  “Christianity 
and  the  Philosophers.”  The  fifth  discusses  “Christianity  and  Super¬ 
stition.”  The  sixth  deals  with  “Christianity  and  the  State.”  The 
seventh  sets  forth  “The  Faith  of  Christianity.”  The  eighth  and  closing 
one  presents  “Christianity  in  relation  to  Modern  Thought.” 

On  this  last  chapter,  as  on  the  discussion  as  a  whole,  the  reviewer 
would  offer  no  criticism,  without  intending  to  intimate  that  it  covers 
all  that  might  or  should  be  said.  “The  eternal  task  of  the  Church” 
certainly  embraces,  but  is  not  summed  up  in,  “defending  the  cosmic 
Lordship  of  Christ.”  It  is  true  that  this  “belief  remains  while  empires 
and  philosophies  pass”;  but  it  is  not  true  that  this  belief  remains 
“alone.”  Our  Lord’s  Word,  his  Gospel,  his  sacrifice  for  sin,  abide  too. 
‘Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  his  word  shall  not  pass  away.’ 
He  dies  on  the  cross  as  ‘a  lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world 
to  all  eternity.’  Mr.  Carrington’s  great  excellence  is  his  splendid 
loyalty  to  Christ :  his  chief  defect  is  that  he  often  fails  to  see  how 
much  this  implies. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

Psychology  and  the  Christian  Life.  By  Rev.  T.  W.  Pym,  D.S.O., 
M.A.,  Head  of  Cambridge  House.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company.  1922.  8vo;  pp.  xii,  175. 

Recent  developments  in  the  realm  of  the  New  Psychology  have  called 
for  a  new  statement  of  its  application  in  the  field  of  Christian  faith. 
At  least  its  exponents  think  so.  This  application  Professor  Pym  has 
made  ably  and,  as  far  as  the  limitations  imposed  on  him  could  allow, 
completely.  His  book  is  not  so  much  speculative  and  theoretical  as 
practical.  Indeed,  it  is  a  “pioneer  book  in  the  art  of  applying  the  new 
psychological  methods  in  Christian  life.”  The  eight  chapters  treat  on 
“Psychology  and  Common  Sense,”  “Psychology  in  the  World,”  “Faith 
and  Suggestion,”  “The  Psychology  of  Sin,”  “Christianity  and  Psycho- 
Analysis,”  “The  Psychology  of  Jesus — His  Teaching,”  “The  Psychology 
of  Jesus — His  Practice,”  and  “General  Conclusions.”  The  discussion 
of  these  topics  is  guarded.  The  writer  is  at  pains  to  keep  his  readers 
from  supposing  that  even  psychological  analysis  can  ever  explain 
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away  the  Supernatural  in  the  Christian  life.  His  position  is  well  stated 
on  page  36  thus :  “I  accept,  not  the  latest  fads,  but  such  facts  and 
principles  of  psychology  as  the  experts  in  that  science  declare  by  com¬ 
mon  consensus  of  opinion  to  be  established;  but  I  also  believe  in  the 
Holy  Spirit.  I  am  not,  therefore,  concerned  with  the  question  whether 
or  not  the  achievements  of  religious  faith  are  simply  the  results  of 
‘suggestion  working  mechanically  in  the  sub-conscious  mind ;  that  re¬ 
ligious  faith  does  so  work,  I  am  certain ;  but  I  am  equally  certain  that 
it  works  also  in  other  ways,  and  that  a  suggestion  based  on  a  true 
faith  in  God  and  applied  psychologically  will  be  more  powerfully  ef¬ 
fective  than  a  belief  based  on  psychology  alone.  Thus  my  aim  is 
rather  to  discover,  with  the  help  of  psychology,  how  faith  in  God 
works,  amd  to  apply  psychology  to  moral  questions,  problems  of  per¬ 
sonal  life  and  the  activities  of  organized  religious  bodies.”  Again,  on 
page  53  we  read :  “God  works  through  the  laws  of  the  mind,  as  He 
works  through  the  other  laws  of  nature  ordained  by  Him,  but  He  is 
not  Himself  bound  by  them.”  Once  more,  on  page  96,  we  find  these 
good  words :  “In  dealing  with  sin  faith  in  the  resistless  power  of 
God,  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  first  and  final  requisite.  This 
book  is  a  plea  for  that  truth.”  So,  too,  the  discussion  is  closed  and 
in  a  sense  summed  up  in  the  affirmation,  page  171 :  “Our  strength 
cometh  of  God.” 

Now  all  this  is  good.  In  the  light  of  it  there  can  be  no  question 
whether  our  author  would  explain  away  the  Supernatural.  May  there 
not,  however,  be  a  question  whether  he  does  not  unintentionally  divert 
attention  from  Him?  If  so,  this  would  be  contrary  to  our  Lord’s  in¬ 
variable  method.  It  was  Himself,  not  His  ways  and  means,  that  He 
made  prominent.  His  own  personality  as  “the  strong  Son  of  God” 
loomed  so  large  that  no  spectator  or  reader  who  was  not  trying  to  make 
out  a  case  for  psychology  would  so  much  as  think  of  it. 

Moreover,  did  our  Saviour  turn  the  thought  of  those  whom  He  would 
save  and  heal  from  Himself  to  His  instrumentalities,  according  to  the 
method  set  forth  and  approved  on  p.  137,  this  would  be  as  opposite  to 
sound  ethics  as  to  the  facts  of  Scripture.  Indeed,  the  fundamental 
criticism  to  be  passed  on  this  and  like  books  is  that  they  tend  toward 
and  depend  on  misrepresentation.  Our  Lord  honored  and  used  the 
laws  of  psychology,  as  He  does  all  the  laws  of  nature;  and  because  they 
are  His  laws  we  should  study  and  observe  them :  but  we  should  not,  as 
He  did  not,  set  them  forth  as  curative,  whether  of  sin  or  of  disease, 
when  it  is  admitted  that  all  that  they  can  do  is  “to  secure  in  the  patient 
that  attitude  of  mind  that  makes  recovery  possible.”  To  secure  that 
attitude  of  mind  by  centering  attention  on  a  machine  or  on  a  law 
as  itself  curative  when  all  that  it  can  do  is  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
recovery, — this,  if  anything,  is  immoral. 

Finally,  while  we  would  be  the  last  to  deny  the  usefulness  of  psy¬ 
chology  in  the  Christian  life,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is 
here  a  tendency  toward  exaggeration.  Our  author  himself,  on  this 
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point,  as  on  most,  has  written  wisely;  and  in  his  words  we  will  con¬ 
clude:  “All  the  psychology  that  most  of  us  are  likely  to  understand 
is  mainly  applied  common  sense.  It  can  be  acquired  by  a  careful  study 
of  oneself  and  a  sympathetic  observation  of  other  people  in  the  light 
of  what  this  study  has  revealed  about  human  nature  and  behaviour.  If 
a  book  or  two  can  be  read  on  the  subject,  so  much  the  better;  such 
knowledge  has  been  put  within  our  reach  and  we  are  meant  to  apply  it. 
Nor  shall  we  trust  in  that  alone.  Our  strength  is  in  God"  (p.  171). 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 


EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY 

The  Pastoral  Epistles.  With  Introduction,  Text  and  Commentary.  By 

R.  St.  John  Parry,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Cambridge:  at  the  University  Press,  1920.  Pp.  clxviii,  104. 

In  this  useful  commentary,  the  genuineness  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
is  maintained,  the  writing  of  the  Epistles  being  placed  after  the  release 
of  Paul  from  his  first  Roman  imprisonment.  The  account  which  the 
Epistles  give  of  Paul  and  of  Timothy  and  Titus  is  shown  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  natural  and  quite  unlike  the  work  of  a  forger.  Somewhat  more 
questionable  is  Dr.  Parry’s  exposition  of  Timothy’s  and  Titus’  office. 
Timothy,  he  believes,  was  “called  to  an  independent  though  coordinate 
exercise  of  the  apostolate :  and  the  second  epistle  deals  with  the  time 
when  he  will  have  to  exercise  that  office  alone.”  Here  the  application 
of  the  term  “apostolate”  to  Timothy,  and  the  sharp  distinction  between 
the  commission  of  Timothy  as  permanent  and  general  and  that  of 
Titus  as  limited  in  place  and  time,  are  without  real  warrant.  Quite 
correct,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  distinction  between  the  authority  of 
Timothy  and  the  subsequent  organization  of  the  Church ;  Dr.  Parry 
points  out  quite  correctly  that  the  episcopal  office  and  function  was  not 
a  successor  of  the  special  commission  given  to  Timothy. 

With  regard  to  the  Church  organization  presupposed  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  Dr.  Parry  correctly  maintains  the  identity  of  the  “overseers" 
(  ejriV/coiroi  )  with  the  “presbyters”  (  Trpc<r^vrepoL  ),  the  former  word 
indicating  one  function  of  the  occupants  of  the  presbyterial  office.  But 
he  is  not  justified  in  including  the  “ministers”  or  “deacons”  (  S16.1 cocoi ) 
among  the  presbyters;  he  is  not  justified  in  saying  that  “it  is  probable 
that  within  the  presbyterate  there  was  a  discrimination  of  function  be¬ 
tween  those  who  supervised  (  iirlaKonoi  )  and  those  who  served 
(p.  lxxiii) .  Indeed  Dr.  Parry  himself  seems  to  contradict  this  ac¬ 
count  of  the  matter  on  p.  18,  where  he  speaks  of  the  “deacons”  not  a9 
themselves  elders,  but  as  “subordinate  assistants  to  the  elders.”  With 
regard  to  the  bearing  of  what  the  Pastoral  Epistles  say  about  organiza¬ 
tion  upon  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles,  although  Dr. 
Parry  is  perhaps  somewhat  incautious  in  the  definiteness  with  which  he 
finds  a  body  of  presbyters  presupposed  in  the  actual  language  of  Paul’s 
either  epistles,  yet  he  is  no  doubt  correct  in  assuming  the  general 
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presence  of  such  a  body  in  the  several  churches.  Perhaps,  however,  it 
would  have  been  well  to  lay  a  little  more  emphasis  upon  the  lapse  of 
time  as  explaining  the  greater  stress  upon  organization  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles.  The  need  for  organization  increases  with  very  great  rapidity 
as  any  movement  grows ;  even  a  few  weeks  or  months  may  altogether 
change  the  situation,  and  still  more  clearly  the  ten  years  which  had 
elapsed  between  the  founding  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus,  for  example, 
and  the  writing  of  I  Timothy.  Small  house-churches  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  supervision  of  the  Apostle  had  given  place  to  a  large  body  of 
Christians.  The  need  for  emphasis  upon  organization  had  enormously 
increased.  But  it  is  quite  justifiable  to  point  out  also  the  interest 
in  the  ordered  life  of  the  Church  which  is  displayed  even  in  the 
early  epistles ;  and  certainly  the  office  of  “presbyter"  can  be  traced 
back  to  primitive  times.  In  one  place,  Dr.  Parry  seems  to  derive  the 
office  from  the  organization  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  (p.  33),  but  else¬ 
where,  he  creates  the  impression  that  it  was  derived,  at  least  in  the 
Gentile  churches,  from  the  civil  institutions  of  the  Gentile  world 
(p.  lxxx).  The  former  derivation  lies  much  nearer  at  hand,  and  is 
certainly  to  be  adopted. 

With  regard  to  the  errorists  combatted  in  the  Epistles,  Dr.  Parry 
distinguishes  sharply  “between  these  warnings  which  deal  with  present 
conditions  and  those  which  deal  with  the  forecast  of  the  future.”  The 
error  already  at  work  in  the  churches,  he  believes  (  referring  to  Hort), 
consists  in  an  elaborate  amplification  of  Old  Testament  narratives  in 
Jewish  stories  (  p-v8ot  and  yevea\oyiat ) ,  and  in  a  Jewish  casuistry 
(  iK$T)TT)<Teu  ),  the  “contradictions  of  knowledge  falsely  so-called” 
(&i>Ti6£<rcis  tt)s  \]/ev8wvti/ju>v  yvwvews,  I  Tim.  vi.  20)  being  regarded  as  probably 
“marking  a  characteristic  of  the  manner  of  argument  adopted  by  a 
certain  class  of  teachers,  who  applied  a  superficial  logic  of  contradic¬ 
tion  in  enforcing  their  tenets.”  The  other  class  of  error  combatted 
in  the  Epistles  Dr.  Parry  connects  with  the  widespread  asceticism  in 
the  pagan  world  of  the  day,  without  attempting  any  closer  definition, 
which  indeed  is  perhaps  impossible.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing 
that  Dr.  Parry’s  non-chronological  interpretation  of  tv  i<rx°-Tals 
rintpaus  (II  Tim.  iii.  1)  as  meaning  simply  “in  times  of  extremity”  is 
exceedingly  unnatural. 

In  order  to  defend  the  Pastorals  against  the  charge  of  an  “insistence 
upon  the  intellectual  element  in  faith  and  the  need  of  correctness  of 
doctrine,  as  contrasted  with  the  personal  elements  in  faith  and  direct 
religious  and  moral  interests,”  Dr.  Parry  is  at  great  pains  to  establish 
the  predominantly  practical  reference  of  such  expressions  as  vyialvovTes 
\6yoi ,  which  he  would  interpret  as  “wholesome”  or  “healthy,”  not 
“sound,”  instruction,  and  predominantly  active  meaning  of  “faith” 
as  the  act  of  believing  rather  than  that  which  is  believed.  There  are 
elements  of  truth  in  what  our  author  says  in  this  connection.  But 
it  would  have  been  more  to  the  point  to  exhibit  the  basis  even  in  the 
earlier  epistles  of  Paul  for  an  insistence  upon  correctness  of  doctrine. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  distinguish  “Christian  truth”  as  the  object  of 
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faith  sharply  from  “the  person  of  God  revealed  in  Christ”  (as  the 
author  apparently  does  on  p.  civ)  ;  for  faith  in  a  person  always  in¬ 
volves  the  acceptance  of  certain  facts  about  the  person,  especially  when 
the  faith  rests  not  merely  upon  the  character  of  the  person  but  upon 
one  definite  thing  that  the  person  has  already  done.  And  this  latter  case 
unquestionably  appears  in  the  faith  which  Paul  from  the  very  beginning 
reposed  in  Jesus.  Always  the  basis  of  the  faith  was  a  “gospel,”  a 
piece  of  good  news  about  one  thing  which  Jesus  had  done,  when  He 
died  for  the  sins  of  believers  and  rose  again  from  the  dead.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  to  discover  that  the  Paul  of  the  earlier  epistles 
was  supremely  interested  in  correctness  of  doctrine,  that  he  pronounced 
anathemas  against  those  who  proclaimed  a  “different  gospel” 
(Gal.  i.  8,  9).  And  the  provision  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  for  the  per¬ 
manency  of  this  true  doctrine  is  just  what  might  have  been  expected. 
The  period  of  origination  was  now  over,  and  the  period  of  conserva¬ 
tion  was  begun;  and  it  never  occurred  to  Paul  that  what  was  true  for 

one  man  or  for  one  generation  might  not  be  true  for  another.  The 

writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  no  pragmatist,  and  no  mere 
“practical  Christian”  in  the  modern  sense.  On  the  contrary,  he  founded 
practice  always  upon  principle  and  life  upon  truth.  The  Pastoral 
Epistles,  therefore,  even  if  their  insistence  upon  “soundness”  of  teach¬ 
ing  was  far  different  from  that  which  Dr.  Parry  is  willing  to  allow, 

are  just  the  kind  of  letters  which  the  real  Paul  might  have  been  ex¬ 

pected  to  write  in  his  closing  years. 

The  difference  of  style  between  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the  earlier 
letters  of  Paul  is  explained  by  Dr.  Parry  as  due  primarily  to  the  fact 
that  the  Pastorals  are  addressed  not  to  churches  but  to  personal  friends 
and  associates  of  Paul;  and  the  difference  of  vocabulary  is  explained 
as  due  to  the  difference  of  subject-matter.  Unquestionably  both  these 
considerations  are  important.  But  it  might  have  been  well  to  stress  a 
little  more  strongly  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  consequent  changes  in 
Paul  himself  as  helping  to  explain  the  linguistic  phenomena.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  distinction  between  the  Pastorals  as  addressed  to  individuals 
and  the  other  epistles  as  addressed  to  churches.  Dr.  Parry  himself,  in 
other  connections,  suggests  that  the  Pastoral  Epistles  may  have  been 
intended  to  be  shown  to  others  besides  the  addressees  (p.  xxvii),  and 
that  even  the  most  personal  of  them  (II  Timothy)  “is  not  a  mere 
private  communication,”  but  “has  an  official  colour  and  object"  (p.  47). 
We  are  inclined  to  go  somewhat  further  in  this  direction.  It  does  not 
seem  at  all  unlikely  that  the  Pastorals  were  intended  from  the  first 
to  be  read  to  the  churches.  Of  this  fact  the  second  person  plural  in 
the  greetings  at  the  end  may  afford  some  indication.  Possibly,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  not  merely  the  individual  character  of  the  address  of  the 
Epistles,  but  the  peculiarly  official  character  of  at  least  one  aspect 
of  them,  which  will  explain  peculiarities  of  style.  Difference  of 
subject-matter  and  especially  the  lapse  of  time,  with  the  entrance  of 
Paul  upon  the  last  stage  of  his  life,  are  unquestionably  also  important 
elements  in  the  case.  It  is  impossible  to  say  which  element  is  most 
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important  in  explaining  the  peculiarities  of  style  and  vocabulary.  But 
at  any  rate  Dr.  Parry  is  quite  correct  in  insisting  upon  the  enormous 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  hypothesis  of  forgery.  Those  difficulties 
over-balance  by  far  all  the  difficulties  which  have  been  urged  against 
the  view  that  the  Epistles  are  genuine  letters  of  Paul. 

On  p.  34,  Dr.  Parry  says  that  if  I  Tim.  v.  18  includes  a  quotation 
from  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke  under  the  heading  of  “Scripture,” 
the  writing  of  the  Epistles  would  have  to  be  brought  down  into  the 
second  century.  Such  a  conclusion  is  decidedly  hasty,  and  involves  a 
degree  of  negative  assurance  about  the  way  in  which  the  Gospels  were 
cited  in  the  first  century  which  is  unwarranted  by  the  scanty  information 
which  we  possess. 

Other  criticisms  might  be  made  in  detail,  and  the  treatment  of  textual 
questions  is  inadequate.  But  although  Dr.  Parry’s  commentary  is  not 
a  compendium  of  all  the  information  that  one  needs  about  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  it  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  subject,  and  the  hope  may  be 
cherished  that  the  considerations  urged  by  the  author  in  favor  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Epistles  may  be  allowed  their  due  influence  upon 
contemporary  opinion. 

Princeton.  J.  Gresham  Machen. 

The  Four  Gospels.  Their  Literary  History  and  their  Special  Charac¬ 
teristics.  By  the  Rev.  Maurice  Jones,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Rotherfield 
Peppard,  Oxon.,  Author  of  “The  New  Testament  in  the  Twentieth 
Century.”  London:  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  1921.  Pp.  vi,  122. 

By  publishing  in  this  little  book  a  course  of  popular  lectures  de¬ 
livered  before  a  “Training  School  for  Clergy  and  Sunday  School 
Teachers”  and  before  a  “Church  Tutorial  Class,”  Dr.  Jones  has  pre¬ 
sented  in  clear  and  interesting  form  his  conception  of  the  issues  arising 
from  a  study  of  the  Gospels.  The  point  of  view  is  that  of  mediation 
between  an  out-and-out  belief  in  the  truthfulness  of  the  Gospel  record 
and  certain  extremes  of  modern  criticism.  The  Second  Gospel,  Dr. 
Jones  believes,  was  actually  written  as  tradition  affirms  by  John  Mark 
on  the  basis  of  information  derived  from  Peter ;  and  it  is  even  suggested 
that  “the  earliest  version  of  St.  Mark,  perhaps  in  an  Aramaic  form, 
was  current  not  much  later  than  A.D.  45”  (p.  18).  Although  Dr. 
Jones  accepts  the  two-document  theory,  and  although  he  insists  that 
the  First  and  Third  Gospels  must  have  been  written  after  A.D.  70, 
yet  he  is  firmly  convinced  that  the  Third  Gospel  was  written  by  Luke 
the  physician,  the  companion  of  Paul,  and  does  not  reject  in  any  de¬ 
cisive  way  the  traditional  view  of  the  authorship  of  the  First  Gospel. 
He  is  inclined  to  believe,  moreover,  that  the  infancy  narrative  of  Mat¬ 
thew  came  from  Joseph  or  from  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  and  that 
the  corresponding  section  of  Luke  was  derived  either  from  the  Virgin 
Mother  or  from  one  of  her  intimate  associates. 

These  conservative  conclusions  in  the  sphere  of  literary  criticism, 
however,  are  deprived  of  much  of  their  significance  by  other  elements 
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in  our  author's  thinking.  Dr.  Jones  believes  that  Matthew  has  intro¬ 
duced  changes  in  Mark  not  only  in  order  “to  correct  and  enrich  the 
language  and  style”  but  also  in  the  interests  of  “an  enhanced  reverence 
for  the  Person  of  our  Lord”  and  of  “a  higher  appreciation  of  the 
characters  of  the  Apostles.”  The  desire  to  exhibit  fulfilment  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy  is  also  thought  occasionally  to  have  led  the  author- 
of  the  First  Gospel  astray,  and  still  another  source  of  error  is  found 
in  the  “ecclesiastical”  interest  of  the  Evangelist.  It  is  a  little  difficult 
to  see  how  a  book  such  as  Dr.  Jones  thinks  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
to  be  could  even  conceivably  have  been  written  by  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles.  Singularly  unconvincing  are  the  examples  which  Dr.  Jones 
adduces  in  establishment  of  the  Christological  changes  which  Matthew 
is  supposed  to  have  made  in  Mark.  Thus  when  Matthew  makes  the 
inhabitants  of  Xazareth  say,  “Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son?” 
(Matt.  xiii.  55)  instead  of  “Is  not  this  the  carpenter?”  (Mark  vi.  3),  it 
might  conceivably  be  argued,  not  that  Matthew  desired  to  avoid  calling 
Jesus  a  carpenter,  but  that  Mark,  in  view  of  the  supernatural  con¬ 
ception  of  Jesus,  desired  to  avoid  calling  him  the  “son”  of  any  man. 
Thus  the  relation  between  Matthew  and  Mark  might  conceivably  be 
reversed,  and  Mark  might  here  be  regarded  as  presenting  the  loftier 
Christology.  In  view  of  such  cases,  the  question  arises  whether  the 
whole  attempt  to  find  in  any  one  of  the  Gospels  an  anti-historical  or 
super-historical  tendency  toward  the  establishment  of  a  loftier  view 
of  Christ  than  that  held  by  the  supposed  sources  must  not  be  abandoned. 

Dr.  Jones’  treatment  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  in  its  relation  to  Mark 
is  similar  to  his  treatment  of  Matthew,  and  against  it  a  similar  criticism 
might  be  directed.  Why  may  not  the  differences  between  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  be  explained  as  due,  not  to  lack  of  respect  for  the  sources,  but 
to  the  fact  that  all  of  the  Gospels  stood  in  the  full  current  of  the 
primitive  oral  tradition?  Why  should  it  be  supposed  that  because  the 
“oral  theory”  is  insufficient  to  account  for  the  relationship  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  Gospels  it  is  therefore  unnecessary? 

With  regard  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  Dr.  Jones  leaves  the  question  of 
authorship  open :  he  is  unable  to  decide  whether  the  Gospel  was  or  was 
not  written  by  John  the  son  of  Zebedee.  In  either  case,  however,  Dr. 
Jones  maintains  a  low  view  of  the  historical  value  of  the  Gospel  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  account  of  what  Jesus  actually  said  and  did  while  He  was 
on  earth.  “It  is,”  he  says,  “in  my  opinion,  tolerably  clear  that  St. 
John,  when  he  set  out  to  write  his  Gospel,  did  not  propose  to  compose 
a  strictly  historical  document.  His  object  was  rather  to  explain  and 
interpret  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ,  and  that  with  the  view  of 
leaving  a  particular  impression  upon  the  soul  of  the  Church  of  his  own 
age.  His  purpose  is  explicitly  declared  in  xx.  31 :  ‘These  are  written, 
that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that 
believing  ye  may  have  life  in  His  name'”  (p.  119)-  But  such  a  repre¬ 
sentation  altogether  misses  the  true  purport  of  the  self-testimony  of 
the  Evangelist.  The  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  does  indeed  desire 
to  produce  Christian  faith  in  the  hearts  of  his  readers.  But  he  desires 
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to  do  so  by  a  rehearsal  of  the  actual  facts  about  Jesus.  Truth,  he  is 
convinced,  is,  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  more  wonderful  than  fiction;  the 
glory  of  the  incarnate  Word  shone  out  clear  even  through  the  veil  of 
flesh.  It  is  not  true  at  all,  therefore,  that  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  indifferent  to  the  facts ;  on  the  contrary  he  emphasizes  with 
special  clearness  (for  example  in  John  xix.  34,  35)  the  importance  of 
the  plain  testimony  of  an  eyewitness.  Indeed,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
whole  Gospel  to  produce  faith  in  Jesus  by  reporting  what  was  actually 
seen  and  heard  while  the  Word  was  on  earth.  “The  Word  became 
flesh,”  he  says,  “and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory” 
(John  i.  14).  The  words,  “we  beheld  His  glory,”  indicate  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  book. 

Dr.  Jones  has  given  us  an  illuminating  account  of  recent  opinion 
about  the  Gospels.  But  the  account  would  have  been  more  illuminating 
if  the  really  great  issue  had  not  been  avoided.  The  really  great  issue 
is  the  issue  of  the  supernatural.  Is  there  to  be  found  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  only  the  operation  of  the  same  causes  which  appear  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course  of  history,  or  is  there  to  be  found  also  an  entrance  of  the 
creative  power  of  God?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Jones  would  adopt 
the  second  of  the  alternatives.  The  way,  for  example,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  infancy  narratives  of  Matthew  and  Luke  affords  good  reason  for 
such  a  hope.  But  the  issue  should  have  been  more  clearly  presented 
even  in  a  discussion  of  the  literary  questions;  for  the  interrelation  be¬ 
tween  the  literary  questions  and  the  question  of  the  supernatural  is 
exceedingly  close.  One  has  somewhat  the  impression  in  reading  Dr. 
Jones’  illuminating  little  book  that  although  the  opinions  of  recent 
scholars  with  regard  to  date  and  authorship  of  the  Gospels  are  well 
presented  the  underlying  presuppositions  which  are  really  fundamental 
in  the  forming  of  those  opinions  are  left  out  of  account. 

Princeton.  [.  Gresham  Machen. 

The  Temptation  of  Jesus.  A  Study.  By  W.  J.  Foxell,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  S.  Swithin’s,  London  Stone  with  S.  Mary  Bothaw,  E.  C.  Lon¬ 
don :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.  1920.  Pp.  viii,  194. 

Even  in  the  present  age  of  doubt,  true  Christian  piety  is  far  from 
being  extinct.  Mr.  Foxell’s  treatment  of  the  Temptation  of  Jesus, 
in  the  series  entitled  “Biblical  Studies,”  is  a  product  not  only  of  a 
genuine,  though  non-technical  and  unassuming  scholarship,  but  also  of 
a  profound  reverence  for  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  We  do  not  mean 
that  we  agree  with  all  of  Mr.  Foxell’s  views — for  example  with  his 
relegation  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  to  a  time  after  125  A.D. 
(p.  25),  or  with  his  apparently  unqualified  acceptance  of  the  two- 
document  theory  concerning  the  literary  relationships  of  the  Gospels. 
Particularly  disappointing  is  his  bitter  reference  to  "the  rigid  and 
narrow  zealot  for  the  letter  of  the  Bible”  who  will  not  recognize  “the 
important  truth  that  some  of  these  [the  Biblical]  writings  are  on  a 
higher  plane  of  ‘inspiration’  than  others.”  It  looks  very  much  as  though 
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Mr.  Foxell,  in  a  way  quite  unworthy  of  him,  were  here  falling  into  the 
vulgar  error  of  confusing  the  value  of  the  Biblical  writings  with  the 
truth  of  them.  Believers  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Scripture  do  not 
maintain  that  all  parts  of  the  Bible  are  equally  valuable;  they  do  not 
maintain  that  Esther  is  as  valuable  as  Isaiah.  What  they  do  maintain 
is  that  all  parts  of  the  Bible  are  equally  true,  so  that  the  Bible  as  a 
whole  becomes  “the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.”  If  it  is 
such  a  view  which  Mr.  Foxell  means  to  characterize  as  “a  mechanical 
use  of  the  Scripture  as  a  sacred  formula  on  the  level  of  a  magic 
incantation”  he  is  indulging  in  an  altogether  unjustifiable  caricature. 
We  trust  that  such  is  not  his  meaning. 

Nevertheless,  although  Mr.  Foxell  goes  astray  here  and  there — and 
with  regard  to  important  matters  too — yet  he  is  profoundly  convinced 
that  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord  was  not  the  whole  of  His  being, 
and  that  even  in  His  human  life  He  was  altogether  without  sin.  The 
Gospel  accounts  of  the  Temptation  are  recognized  as  coming  ultimately 
from  the  self-revelation  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples,  and  as  containing  a 
true  though  symbolic  account  of  a  real  happening  in  the  life  of  the 
Lord.  Although,  it  is  supposed,  Jesus  was  not  taken  in  a  literal  and 
physical  sense  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple  or  to  the  high  mountain, 
yet  it  is  maintained  that  He  did  really,  in  the  wilderness,  meet  with  the 
temptations  which  Matthew  and  Luke  record.  And  the  significance  of 
these  temptations  is  thoughtfully  and  reverently  unfolded. 

It  was,  of  course,  our  Lord’s  humanity,  according  to  Mr.  Foxell, 
which  the  Tempter  assailed,  and  the  possibility  of  temptation  was  in¬ 
volved  in  His  humanity.  It  was  indeed  inconceivable  that  He  should 
sin,  but  the  inconceivableness  of  His  sinning  was  due  to  His  character. 
“If  we  say,  as  well  we  may,  that  He  could  not  sin,  we  must  say  so  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  say  that  a  noble-minded  man  cannot  do  a  mean 
act,  or  an  honest  man  a  fraudulent  one ;  it  is  contrary  to  his  character” 
(p.  ioo).  And  Mr.  Foxell  does  not  dwell  very  long  upon  the  abstract 
question  whether  Jesus  could  or  could  not  have  sinned.  What  he  em¬ 
phasizes  especially  is  the  suffering  which  the  temptation  brought  to 
Jesus.  The  purer  and  the  more  sensitive  is  the  soul  of  a  man,  the 
keener  is  “the  pain  which  the  mere  solicitation  to  evil  inflicts  upon  it.” 
How  great  then  must  have  been  the  suffering  of  the  sinless  One,  when 
the  Devil  assailed  Him  in  the  wilderness!  That  suffering  was  part  of 
what  He  endured  for  our  sakes,  and  by  it,  as  the  writer  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  says,  He  was  enabled  to  sympathize  with  us. 

Although  Mr.  Foxell  is  fully  aware  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  Jesus  in  that  they  were  addressed  to  Him  not  merely  as  to 
an  ordinary  man,  but  as  to  “the  Son  of  God,”  yet  the  analogy  of 
Jesus’  temptations  with  the  temptations  which  come  to  us  is  finely 
presented.  With  regard  to  the  third  temptation,  for  example,  which 
was  a  temptation  to  use  the  Devil’s  means  for  attaining  power,  Mr. 
Foxell  makes  some  unusual  and  interesting  remarks.  “The  use  of 
coercive  means  to  attain  spiritual  ends,”  he  says,  “has  brought  nothing 
but  disaster  in  the  long  run ;  and  the  result  has  been,  not  the  triumph 
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of  religion  but  its  degradation.  .  .  .  Nor  let  it  be  imagined  that  the 
disaster  is  one  to  be  illustrated  only  in  the  pages  of  a  history  that  is 
past.  It  is  a  present  danger,  and  none  the  less  a  danger  because  the 
centre  of  gravity  has  been  shifted  from  the  throne  to  the  ballot-box, 
from  emperors  ruling  absolutely  to  a  multitudinous  mass  of  voters. 
.  .  .  It  is  not  the  proper  function  of  the  Church  to  join  the  world 
in  'going  with  the  times,’  even  though  by  so  doing  it  may  at  the  moment 
seem  to  be  gaining  influence  and  power  for  good  over  men.  .  .  .  We 
are  easily  tempted  to  think  that  we  ought  to  force  laws  through  which 
give  promise  of  making  men  more  sober,  more  thrifty,  more  honest, 
even  though  it  be  by  coercion;  but  the  temptation  must  be  resisted. 
It  is  no  justification  of  such  a  policy  to  say  that  it  has  for  its  e(nd 
the  advancement  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Society,  of  course,  has  the 
right  to  protect  itself  against  the  drunkard,  the  profligate,  the  waster 
and  the  scoundrel ;  and  so  long  as  the  protection  of  society  is  urged  as 
the  ground,  we  must  support  that  course  of  action;  but  if  coercive 
legislation  is  recommended  with  the  view  of  forcing  a  man  under  penal 
sanctions  into  the  path  of  virtue,  then  a  true  Christianity,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  history,  warns  us  not  only  of  the  dangers  but  also  of  the 
futility  of  such  a  policy.  We  must  keep  our  eyes  open  to  the  very 
real  danger  of  supposing  that,  if  we  are  only  dealing  with  moral 
and  spiritual  things,  any  action  to  promote  good  ends  cannot  be  any¬ 
thing  else  than  good”  (pp.  170-173). 

These  are  courageous  words,  which  ought  to  be  taken  to  heart  in 
view  of  the  soul-killing  paternalism  of  the  modern  state.  Even  finer, 
however,  are  those  parts  of  the  book  which  deal  with  the  life  of  the 
individual  Christian  man.  Mr.  Foxell  has  given  us  a  book  of  de¬ 
votion,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  product  of  earnest  thinking. 
In  a  way  quite  unusual  in  the  modern  Church,  the  mind  and  the 
heart  and  the  will  all  come,  in  this  little  book,  to  their  true  rights. 
Princeton.  J.  Gresham  Machen. 

The  Hymn  Book  of  the  Church  or  The  Growth  of  the  Psalter.  T3y 
Frances  Arnold-Forster,  S.  Th.  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  1920.  Pp.  ix,  198. 
Price  8s  Net. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  author  is  to  acquaint  her  readers  with 
the  growth  of  the  Hebrew  Psalter  from  a  few  scattered  songs  of 
pious  individuals  to  the  completed  collection  of  the  time  of  the 
Septuagint  translation.  This  purpose  is  accomplished  in  a  pleasing 
style  that  introduces  the  uninitiated  to  a  wealth  of  information,  which 
is  of  value  for  the  appreciation  of  the  Psalter  and  its  messages.  Another 
object  which  is  well  presented  is  the  desire  to  make  the  teachings  of 
the  Psalter  applicable  to  the  problems  of  today.  A  devotional  spirit 
is  manifest  in  applying  the  lessons  of  the  Psalms,  and  an  effort  is 
made  to  lead  all  thought  to  the  “fulfilment  of  the  noblest  ideals  of 
the  Psalms  in  Jesus”  (p.  190). 

The  question  of  the  authorship  and  date  of  individual  Psalms  is 
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answered  always  in  favor  of  as  late  a  date  as  possible.  -‘The  three 
foundation  books,  without  whose  help  this  one  could  never  have  been 
written,  are  Briggs  Psalms;  Driver’s  L.O.T.;  and  Kirkpatrick’s 
Psalms  (p.  viii).  No  new  material  is  introduced;  the  stock  in  trade 
of  that  school  is  presented.  One  is  often  reminded  that  “much  can  be 
said  on  both  sides,”  and  that  some  questions  still  remain  open ;  but 
those  Psalms  whose  dates  have  been  settled  are  unquestionably  late. 
The  usual  inuendo  is  employed  that  the  only  worth-while  scholarship 
is  found  in  the  author’s  school.  A  sentence  like  the  following  is  a 
fair  sample.  "One  of  the  reasons  why  scholars  reject  the  ascription  of 
the  9°th  Psalm  to  Moses  is”  etc.  (p.  48).  The  author  does  not  say 
“some  scholars”  or  “many”  or  even  “most  scholars”  but  just  plain 
“scholars”  as  if  nothing  were  left  for  the  opposition. 

The  three  tests  of  language,  historical  allusions,  and  the  relation 
to  other  books  of  the  Bible  are  used  to  determine  the  date  of  the 
Psalms.  Driver’s  dictum,  “The  Psalms  follow  the  Prophets,”  is  accepted 
and  the  parallel  passages  in  the  Psalms  and  Ezek.,  Jer.,  and  Deutero- 
Isaiah  are  pointed  out  to  show  that  the  Psalms  are  dependent  upon 
these  late  prophets  and  hence  post-exilic. 

•Considerable  space  is  given  to  the  consideration  of  the  51st  Psalm, 
and  the  conclusion  drawn  that  a  post-exilic  Israelite  was  its  author; 
that  he  was  not  recording  a  personal  experience  but  was  individualizing 
the  spiritual  longings  of  the  nation  which  had  only  developed  a  deep 
consciousness  of  sin  during  its  Babylonian  captivity.  The  chief  reason 
for  this  conclusion  is  the  similarity  of  phraseology  in  this  Psalm  and 
in  Ezek.,  Ter.  and  Deutero-Isaiah.  Take  for  example  the  nth  verse 
“Take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me.”  It  is  argued  that  the  two 
words  “Holy  Spirit”  are  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament 
except  in  Isa.  lxiii.  10,  ix.  Hence,  according  to  Driver,  the  Psalmist 
copied  from  Deutero-Isaiah.  The  possibility  that  the  Psalmist  may 
have  thought  of  these  words  independently  of  Isaiah  is  not  even  men¬ 
tioned.  Nor  is  the  question  of  internal  evidence  raised,  i.e.  what  the 
parallelism  of  Hebrew  poetry  and  the  stress  often  placed  upon  asso¬ 
nance  would  require  in  that  particular  sentence.  The  couplet  runs 
“Create  in  me  a  clean  heart  O  God;  and  renew  a  right  spirit  (  nn 
2Hn  pin  )  within  me.  Cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence,  and 
take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  (BHp  nn)  from  me.”  In  our  opinion  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  poet  should  not  use  t5Hp  nn  with  its  similarity 
of  sound,  to  parallel  jjnn  .  .  .  nn  without  ever  knowing  that  such 
an  individual  as  Deutero-Isaiah  had  written  those  words  twice  during 
his  life. 

Because  the  words  “whiter  than  snow,”  “a  clean  heart,”  and  “joy 
and  gladness”  are  also  found  in  the  prophets  “the  literary  obligation” 
points  to  the  Psalmist  as  the  plagiarist.  Arguments  of  this  kind  prove 
too  much.  David’s  Lament  in  the  first  chapter  of  2  Samuel  contains 
the  sentence  “Tell  it  not  in  Gath”  and  the  phrase  “swifter  than  eagles.” 
The  first  is  found  elsewhere  only  in  Micah  i.  10  and  the  second  in 
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Jer.  iv.  13.  Will  the  critics  insist  that  the  poetry  here  follows  the 
prophets,  or  is  there  the  possibility  of  independence  in  the  use  of  these 
words?  If  the  occasion  required  the  use  of  these  words  by  men  living 
in  times  far  removed  from  each  other  and  writing  independently  of 
each  other,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  occasion  should  not  have  de¬ 
manded  of  David  the  choice  of  these  expressions  to  voice  the  penitence 
of  a  man  who  realizes  he  has  sinned  against  God. 

Gray’s  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard  contains  this  line,  “The  paths 
of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.”  The  date  given  for  its  composition 
is  1751.  In  Byron’s  Monody  on  the  Death  of  R.  B.  Sheridan,  which 
occurred  1816,  this  line  is  found  “Who  tracks  the  steps  of  Glory  to 
the  grave.”  Subjecting  these  to  the  critics’  test  to  determine  dependence 
we  should  find  that  an  historical  event,  viz.  the  death  of  Sheridan 
accounts  for  Byron’s  particular  choice  of  those  words ;  whereas  Gray 
is  merely  dreaming  over  the  past.  Hence  Gray  must  have  borrowed  from 
Byron !  Is  not  the  answer  rather  to  be  found  in  the  common-sense 
acknowledgment  that  both  men  in  considering  the  same  problem  may 
have  chosen  similar  words  to  express  their  thoughts? 

May’s  Landing,  N.  J.  Charles  F.  Deininger. 

Great  Characters  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Robert  William  Rogers, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  S.T.D.,  Hon.Litt.D.  (Univ.  of  Dublin),  Professor  in 
Drew  Theological  Seminary.  New  York:  The  Methodist  Book 
Concern.  i6mo.,  pp.  205.  $1.00  net. 

This  little  volume  by  the  distinguished  Assyriologist  and  archaeolo¬ 
gist  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary  is  designed,  as  are  a  number  of 
other  volumes  which  have  been  published  recently,  to  interest  young 
people  in  the  study  of  the  Bible.  It  is  simply  written,  as  simply,  that 
is,  as  any  book  can  be  which  is  based  upon  the  complex  and  conflicting 
theories  of  the  critics,  and  the  style  is  pleasing,  though  the  fatherly  air 
occasionally  assumed  may  easily  offend  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
At  the  end  of  each  chapter  the  reader  finds  “suggestions”  which  supply 
material  for  further  study,  consisting  of  references  to  the  Bible,  and  to 
textbooks,  some  at  least  of  which  are  very  far  from  “juvenile”  in  char¬ 
acter. 

The  viewpoint  of  the  writer  is  that  of  the,  at  present,  dominant 
school  of  criticism.  Dr.  Rogers  apparently  accepts  all  the  “assured 
results”:  the  four-fold  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  post-exilic 
dating  of  most  of  the  Psalms,  the  Maccabean  date  of  Daniel,  etc. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  writes  with  a  reverent  and  devout  spirit 
which  contrasts  favorably  with  the  captious  attitude  of  many  of  the 
Higher  Critics.  The  critical  bias  in  the  choice  of  “characters”  is  obvious. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  heroes  of  the  patriarchial  period  receive 
scant  attention.  Abraham  is  the  only  one  of  whom  a  sketch  is  given. 
But  the  call  of  Abraham  is  not  regarded  as  marking  one  of  the  great 
epochs  in  the  history  of  redemption  (p.  81).  It  is  rather  surprising 
that  Joseph  is  not  included  in  the  biographies.  But  this  and  other 
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omissions,  singular  in  themselves,  are,  as  will  appear  presently,  readily 
explainable  as  due  to  the  viewpoint  of  the  writer. 

The  Foreword  addressed  “To  the  Reader’’  is  of  especial  interest. 
Above  it  are  printed,  in  large  type,  the  words :  “Read  this  before  you 
read  the  book.”  Then  follow  several  paragraphs,  the  first  of  which 
begins  as  follows:  “‘To  know  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified.’  There 
is  no  knowledge  so  important,  so  lofty,  so  profound,  so  transforming,  so 
enduring  as  this,  both  for  this  world  and  for  the  next.  To  gain  this 
knowledge  we  must  apply  first  to  the  New  Testament.  .  .  .”  Then,  a 
little  further  on,  we  read:  “We  shall  need  to  remember  that  there  is 
also  in  the  Bible  an  Old  Testament,  and  that  we  shall  never  know  the 
New  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Old.  We  must  remind  ourselves  that 
the  Lord  himself  fed  and  feasted  his  own  soul  upon  the  Old  Testament, 
whose  books  were  to  him  the  Scriptures.”  To  the  same  effect  though 
even  more  strongly  put  is  the  following:  “If  you  could  take  a  New 
Testament  and  paste  a  piece  of  white  paper  over  every  Old  Testament 
allusion,  every  name,  every  hint,  you  would  find  yourself  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  book  without  order  or  continuity.  The  issue,  then  of  this 
little  message  of  mine  is  that  to  know  Jesus  Christ  you  must  know  the 
Old  Testament  as  well  as  the  New.”  Here  at  the  outset,  then,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rogers  calls  particular  attention  to  the  most  important  fact 
which  confronts  the  student  of  the  Bible,  when  he  faces  the  question  of 
accepting  or  rejecting  the  radical  reconstruction  of  the  Old  Testament 
proposed  by  the  Higher  Critics, — the  close  connection  which  obviously 
exists  between  the  two  Testaments.  That  Jesus  makes  very  definite 
statements  regarding  the  Old  Testament  and  its  divine  authority  can 
be  seriously  questioned  only  by  those  who  deny  that  the  New  Testament 
has  preserved  for  us  a  faithful  record  of  his  words  (c/.  D.  J.  Burrell, 
The  Teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  the  Scriptures,  especially  Chapter 
III).  That  these  statements  not  only  fail  to  support,  but  even  directly 
contravene,  most  if  not  all  of  the  “assured  results”  of  criticism  is 
scarcely  less  obvious,  despite  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  prove 
the  contrary.  That  the  acceptance  of  critical  conclusions  which  conflict 
with  the  statements  of  Jesus  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  is,  and 
must  be  held  to  be,  responsible  in  no  small  part  for  that  questioning  of 
the  authority  of  Christ  and  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  which  is 
one  of  the  great  characteristics  of  the  present  attitude  toward  Chris¬ 
tianity,  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  inevitable  that  this  should 
be  so.  If  the  Old  Testament  critics  of  to-day,  though  living  two  thous¬ 
and  years  farther  removed  from  the  events  of  Jewish  history,  than  our 
Lord  in  the  days  of  His  Flesh,  are  able  to  gain,  have  actually  gained  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  history  of  that  ancient  people,  than  Jesus 
Himself  possessed,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  and  their  followers  can 
continue  to  regard  Jesus  as  the  greatest  of  all  teachers  and  to  believe 
that  His  words  still  have  undiminished  authority.  If  He  has  told  them 
of  earthly  things,  of  mere  facts  of  history,  and  they  now  know  better 
than  to  accept  His  statements,  how  can  they  be  expected  to  believe,  to 
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rely  confidently  upon  His  words,  when  He  speaks  of  heavenly  things, 
of  that  world  which  still,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  scientists  and 
spiritists,  lies  hidden  from  mortal  view? 

Examples  of  the  conflict  of  authorities  to  which  we  have  alluded  are 
not  far  to  seek.  On  that  day  of  subtle  questions,  just  before  His  pas¬ 
sion,  Jesus  called  upon  the  leaders  of  the  Jews  to  expound  the  Messianic 
reference  in  the  noth  Psalm,  “If  David  then  call  him  Lord,  how  is 
he  his  son?”  It  is  obvious  that  the  crux  of  the  argument  lies  in  the 
acceptance  by  both  Jesus  and  His  opponents  of  the  view  that  the  Psalm 
was  Davidic  and  that  David  spoke  “in  spirit,”  i.e.,  by  the  inspiration  of 
God.  If  David  calleth  him  Lord,  how  can  this  greater  than  David  be 
David’s  son?  This  famous  question  is  quoted  in  all  three  of  the  synoptic 
gospels,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  evangelists  regarded  it  as  a  con¬ 
vincing  proof,  cited  by  the  Lord  Himself  on  the  authority  of  that 
Scripture  which  cannot  be  broken,  of  His  Messiahship.  Dr.  Rogers  tells 
us  regarding  the  Psalms,  and  he  is  here  merely  stating  a  commonplace 
of  criticism:  “That  some  of  them  really  did  go  back  to  him  [David] 
may  well  be  accepted,  but  all  the  Psalms  have  repeatedly  been  edited 
for  public  use,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  demonstrate  David’s 
authorship.  The  superscriptions  which  contain  his  name  were  added 
long  after  his  time,  and  represent  only  the  guesses  of  a  later  day” 
(p.  70).  What  is  the  inference?  Clearly,  that  Jesus  based  an  argu¬ 
ment  upon  a  ‘guess  of  a  later  day,’  or  that  knowing  the  Psalm  was  not 
Davidic,  He  took  an  unfair  (must  we  not  say  this?)  advantage  of  His 
opponents.  We  may  call  it  an  argumentum  ad  hominem,  but  that  does 
not  really  help  the  situation,  it  merely  states  matters  a  little  less  baldly. 
Again,  Jesus  refers  to  the  abomination  of  desolation  spoken  of  by 
“Daniel  the  prophet.”  Dr.  Rogers  tells  us:  “It  [the  Book  of  Daniel]  is 
not  among  the  prophetic  books,  and  it  should  never  be  called  a  pro¬ 
phetic  book.  It  is  an  apocalyptic  book”  (p.  200) .  And  he  adds :  “It 
was  written  between  167  and  165  B.C.”  Daniel,  whose  heroism  appeals 
so  strongly  to  the  hearts  of  young  people,  is  not  included  among  the 
“great  characters”  sketched  by  Dr.  Rogers.  What  did  Jesus  mean  then 
by  speaking  of  “Daniel  the  prophet”?  Was  He  referring  to  the  Book 
of  Daniel  or  not?  Jonah,  also,  is  referred  to  by  our  Lord,  especially 
his  being  “in  the  whale’s  belly”  and  his  preaching  “to  the  Ninevites,” 
both  of  which  are  described  in  the  Book  of  Jonah.  Dr.  Rogers  thinks 
this  book  “was  written  probably  somewhere  after  450  B.C.  and  perhaps 
even  as  late  as  250  B.C.”  And  he  quotes  the  words  of  Professor  Peake : 
“The  author  stands  beyond  question  among  the  greatest  of  the  prophets, 
by  the  side  of  Jeremiah  and  the  Second  Isaiah.  That  out  of  the 
stony  heart  of  Judaism  such  a  book  should  come  is  nothing  less  than 
a  marvel  of  divine  grace”  (p.  198).  Since  Nineveh  was  destroyed  about 
605  B.C.,  it  is  clear  that  this  great  prophet  who  is  the  “author”  cannot 
have  been  Jonah  himself,  the  hero  of  the  book,  or  one  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  And  the  “marvel,”  as  the  critic  sees  it,  is  not  the  “signs” 
expressly  referred  to  by  Jesus — these  are  not  even  mentioned — but  the 
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“fact”  that  this  remarkable  “missionary  tract,”  as  it  has  been  called, 
should  have  appeared  at  so  late  a  date.  Since  the  critics  are  themselves 
responsible  for  the  lateness  of  the  dating,  their  “marvel”  may  be  said 
to  be  entirely  of  their  own  making.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  editors 
of  the  Shorter  New  Testament  should  carefully  remove  all  but  one  of 
these  citations  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  which  we  have  just  referred, 
from  their  Bible  and  mutilate  the  other.  To  those  who  accept  the 
authority  of  Jesus  these  and  other  passages  are  an  insuperable  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  acceptance  of  the  “assured  results”  of  the  critics.  And, 
conversely,  for  those  who  accept  the  “assured  results”  such  passages 
are  so  disastrous  to  the  character  and  authority  of  Jesus  that  they 
naturally  prefer  to  keep  them  in  the  background. 

One  other  point  in  this  connection.  The  New  Testament  and  Jesus 
Himself  refer  to  “Esaias  the  prophet.”  Both  parts  of  the  Book  of 
Isaiah  are  quoted.  Referring  to  chapters  40-55,  Dr.  Rogers  says :  “They 
are  frequently  called  ‘The  Book  of  the  Second  Isaiah,’  or  the  ‘Deutero- 
Isaiah,’  which  means  the  same  thing.  .  .  .  This  was  an  unnamed  man, 
for  we  know  not  his  name,  nor  are  ever  likely  to  know  it  in  this  life, 
but  must  leave  it  unknown  until  all  the  secrets — and  this  among  them — 
are  revealed  in  the  larger  life  beyond  the  grave”  (pp.  156-7).  Without 
pausing  to  consider  whether  the  references  to  chapters  40-66  in  the 
N.T.  definitely  teach  that  these  chapters  were  not  anonymous,  but,  as 
we  believe  to  be  the  case,  the  words  of  Isaiah,  the  contemporary  of 
Hezekiah,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Dr.  Rogers,  like  many  others  (com¬ 
pare  the  very  similar  statement  of  Professor  Fowler  cited  below,  p.  504), 
stresses  the  alleged  anonymity  of  these  chapters  as  an  argument  for  the 
non-Isaianic  authorship.  We  turn  back  to  p.  122  and  in  the  “Suggestions 
for  Study”  appended  to  Chapter  VII,  which  is  entitled  “Isaiah,  the  Court 
Preacher,”  we  read :  “Read  Isaiah,  chapters  1  to  35,  omitting  chap¬ 
ters  13,  14  and  24-27,  for  these  chapters  are  now  known  to  come  from 
other  hands.”  Disregarding  the  caution  and  turning  to  chapter  13,  we 
find  that  verse  1  reads  as  follows:  “The  burden  of  Babylon,  which 
Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz  did  see.”  With  what  show  of  consistency  can 
the  critics  argue  that  the  absence  of  a  heading  shows  that  chapters 
40-55  are  non-Isaianic,  when  they  wilfully  disregard  the  heading  of 
chapter  13,  which  claims  this  chapter  for  Isaiah?  Why  do  they  say  “we 
now  know”  that  this  chapter  is  not  by  Isaiah?  Because  they  “think” 
that  Babylon  lay  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  They  have 
no  proof  that  this  was  the  case  and  the  explicit  testimony  of  the  heading 
is  against  them.  A  theory  which  can  only  be  defended  by  such  means 
stands  self-condemned.  Dr.  Rogers  is  eager  to  interest  children  in  the 
study  of  the  Bible.  He  concludes  the  section  addressed  “To  the  Reader” 
with  the  words :  “Come,  I  take  your  hand,  and  place  the  little  book  in 
it.  As  you  take  it  I  am  looking  carefully  about  to  see  what  else  you 
have  near  at  hand.  Do  I  not  see  your  Bible?  Ah,  you  shall  not  come 
forward  into  knowledge  without  that  as  a  constant  companion,  its  pages 
turned  more  frequently  than  the  leaves  of  this  little  book.”  Does  Dr. 
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Rogers  realize  what  a  disillusionment,  what  a  stumbling  block  in  the 
pathway  of  knowledge,  it  will  prove  when  the  one  who  receives  and 
studies  the  little  book  finds  it  flatly  contradicting  the  Bible  of  which 
it  claims  to  be  merely  the  humble  interpreter? 

The  aspect  of  the  controversy  over  the  Old  Testament  which  we 
have  been  discussing  is  not  new.  The  issue  has  been  clearly  defined  from 
the  outset.  The  debate  is  not  primarily  one  between  conservative  and 
liberal,  but  between  Christ  and  the  Critics.  The  testimony  of  Jesus  and 
of  the  New  Testament  as  a  whole  is  an  unceasing  challenge  and  menace 
to  the  “assured  results”  of  Criticism.  The  question  is  so  fundamental 
that  we  need  not  apologize  for  making  it  the  main  topic  of  discussion  in 
this  review.  But  our  special  warrant  for  doing  so  is  that  Dr.  Rogers 
has  himself  emphasized  the  fact  that  our  chief  reason  for  studying  the 
Old  Testament  is  that  it  helps  us  to  understand  the  New  Testament, 
and  because  Jesus  Himself  “fed  and  feasted  his  own  soul”  upon  it.  Cer¬ 
tainly  then  Dr.  Rogers  must  agree  with  us  in  regarding  Jesus’  estimate 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  of  supreme  importance.  Such  being  the  case, 
we  cannot  but  believe  that  if  he  would  carefully  test  the  assertions  of 
the  critics  by  the  words  of  Jesus,  bringing  the  conclusions  of  fallible 
men  before  the  bar  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  if  he 
would  say  with  the  great  Apostle :  “let  God  be  true  and  every  man  a 
liar,”  and  devote  his  talents  and  technical  scholarship  to  the  endeavor 
to  prove  that  view  of  the  Old  Testament  which  has  the  stamp  of  Jesus’ 
approval  upon  it  to  be  true,  he  would  be  able  to  write  a  sketch  of  Old 
Testament  Biography  in  which  the  conflict  between  his  introductory 
words  “To  the  Reader”  and  the  subsequent  presentation  would  not 
only  be  less  apparent,  but  would  disappear  entirely. 

Princeton.  Oswald  T.  Allis. 

Great  Leaders  of  Hebrew  History — From  Manasseh  to  John  the 
Baptist.  By  Henry  Thatcher  Fowler,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Literature  and  History,  Brown  University.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.  1920.  8vo.,  pp.  xi,  280. 

This  volume  belongs  to  the  “Great  Leader  Series”  edited  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  E.  Hershey  Sneath  and  is  dedicated  to  Professor  Fowler’s 
“former  teacher  and  constant  friend,”  Dr.  Frank  Knight  Saunders.  It 
is  hardly  necessary,  therefore,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
standpoint  is  that  of  the  Graf-Wellhausen  school  of  criticism.  It 
covers  as  indicated  that  important  period  in  the  history  of  Israel  which 
begins  with  the  reign  of  Manasseh  and  extends  to  the  Christian  era. 
Being  “designed  primarily”  for  use  in  the  class  room  by  students  in 
the  period  of  adolescence,  it  does  not  go  into  the  details  of  criticism, 
but  the  author  contents  himself  in  the  main  with  stating  the  results 
of  criticism  in  terms  which  either  assume  or  imply  that  there  is  no 
question  of  their  reliability.  He  does  this  at  times  in  a  way  which 
even  admitting  the  correctness  of  the  critical  conclusions  is,  historically 
speaking,  unfair  and  misleading. 
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Thus,  in  speaking  of  Isa.  xl.-lv.,  Professor  Fowler  tells  us:  “Sud¬ 
denly,  at  the  end  of  the  half  century  of  exile,  there  is  heard  the  voice 
of  a  great  singer.  He  calls  himself  simply  a  ‘voice’  and  we  call  him 
‘the  great  unknown.’  We  know  neither  his  name,  nor  his  father’s 
name,  nor  the  facts  of  his  personal  history.  Like  the  man  with  the 

iron  mask,  his  identity  is  a  mystery,  but  his  spirit  and  his  voice  are 

the  noblest  and  the  sweetest  that  we  may  hear  calling  across  the  cen¬ 
turies  from  the  distant  past”  (p.  88).  Would  any  “youth”  be  likely  to 

infer  from  this  statement  that  “For  about  twenty-five  centuries  no  one 
dreamt  of  doubting  that  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz,  was  the  author  of 
every  part  of  the  book  that  goes  under  his  name”  (A.  B.  David¬ 
son)  ;  or  that  there  are  today  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Chris¬ 
tians  who  believe  that  these  chapters  were  penned  by  the  great  con¬ 
temporary  of  Hezekiah,  and  believe  also  that  they  can  claim  no  less  an 
authority  for  this  belief  than  the  words  of  the  Lord  and  His  Apostles? 
Were  a  conservative  to  write  about  Isaiah  and  ignore  the  opinions  of 
the  critics,  he  would  be  said  to  be  “old-fogey,”  “ignorant,”  “hopeless.” 
But  for  a  critic  to  ignore  opinions  which  carry  with  them  the  high 
authority  of  ancient  and  unbroken  tradition — for  the  critic  to  do  this 
is  to  be  “up-to-date.”  Yet  the  “youth”  who  does  not  know  that  most 
Christians  have  believed  and  still  believe  that  the  “name”  of  this 
“great  unknown”  was  Isaiah  and  “his  father’s  name”  Amoz,  is  really 
far  more  ignorant  than  the  man  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  fact 
that  the  anonymity  of  this  group  of  chapters  is  “one  of  the  surest  re¬ 
sults  of  modern  scientific  criticism.” 

There  are  other  statements  in  this  volume  which  are  misleading  be¬ 
cause  they  assume  without  mentioning  the  other  side  that  the  critical 
conclusions  are  certainly  correct.  E.g.,  “We  can  realize  how  far  the 
prophets  of  Israel  were  in  advance  of  their  times  in  opposing  all  such 
foolish,  superstitious  practices  [augury  and  enchantments],  if  we  re¬ 
member  that  even  the  highly  educated  Greeks  and  Romans  still  thought 
such  methods  useful,  many,  many  centuries  after  the  prophets  had  tried 
to  drive  them  out  of  Israel”  (p.  3).  According  to  the  clear  teachings 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  prophets  of  Israel  however  far  they  were 
in  advance  of  their  times  and  of  the  pagan  practices  of  Greece  and 
Rome  and,  we  may  add,  of  the  magic  and  sorcery  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  palmistry  and  occultism  of  our  own  day,  were  only  living 
up  to  the  explicit  instructions  of  the  law  of  Moses  which  as  the  re¬ 
vealed  will  of  God  it  was  their  duty  to  teach  and  enforce.  The  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this  comparison  between  Israel  and  Greece  and  Rome 
appears  more  clearly  in  such  a  statement  as  the  following:  “Moses 
caught  up  the  torch  of  truth  that  Egypt  laid  down”  (p.  70).  Did 
Moses  owe  his  place  in  history,  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world, 
to  his  stay  at  Pharaoh’s  court  where  he  became  versed  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians,  or  to  the  fact  that  God  spake  with  him  face  to  face 
as  a  man  speaketh  with  his  friend? 

There  is  in  this  book  as  in  so  many  books  written  from  the  critical 
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standpoint  an  attitude  of  captious  criticism  which  makes  the  words 
“reverent”  and  “devout”  as  applied  by  the  critics  to  themselves  and 
their  attitude  toward  and  treatment  of  the  Holy  Bible  very  inappro¬ 
priate.  In  the  case  of  Professor  Fowler  this  appears  clearly  in  his 
estimate  of  Haggai.  It  has  long  been  the  vogue  in  critical  circles  to 
depreciate  this  prophet  of  the  restoration  period.  Our  author  follows 
his  leaders  in  this.  Writing  of  “Haggai,  a  practical  man,”  he  tells  us : 
“The  practical  man  Haggai  got  the  immediate  work  done,  but  he  left 
some  hard  problems  for  later  leaders  to  deal  with”  (p.  102).  “Unlike 
the  great  prophets,  he  does  not  see  new  truth  about  God  and  man ;  he 
has  not  even  learned  the  highest  truths  of  the  greater  prophets  who 
have  preceded  him”  (pp.  103-4).  He  is  even  accused  of  being  a 
false,  or  at  least  misguided,  prophet:  “Haggai  had  promised  the 
people  good  crops  if  they  would  be  faithful  to  Jehovah  in  rebuilding 
the  temple.  They  had  rebuilt  and  the  prosperity  had  not  come”  (p.  172). 
Over  against  this  almost  contemptuous  appraisal  of  a  prophet  of  the 
Lord  we  may  set  the  words  of  Pusey:  “Haggai  himself  seems  to 
have  almost  finished  his  earthly  course,  before  he  was  called  to  be  a 
prophet;  and  in  four  months  his  office  was  closed.  .  .  .  Yet  in  this 
brief  space  he  first  stirred  up  the  people  in  one  month  to  rebuild  the 
temple,  prophesied  of  its  glory  through  the  presence  of  Christ,  yet 
taught  that  the  presence  of  what  was  holy  sanctified  not  the  unholy, 
and  closes  in  Him,  Who,  when  Heaven  and  earth  shall  be  shaken,  shall 
abide,  and  they  whom  God  hath  chosen  in  Him.” 

Princeton.  Oswald  T.  Allis. 
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HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY 

Bibliografia  della  Storia  Riforma  Rcligioso  in  Italia.  Contributo 
alia  Storiografia  Religiosa  Italiana.  Per  Piero  Chiminelli. 
IRoma:  Casa  Editrice  Bilychnis.  1921.  Pp.  301,  viii,  8vo.  Price 
5  lire. 

This  volume — the  tenth  in  the  “Biblioteca  di  Studi  Religiosi” — is 
noteworthy  as  the  first  comprehensive  bibliography  dealing  with  the 
Reformation  in  Italy.  It  offers  an  impressive  array  of  some  2543  titles 
of  books,  pamphlets,  magazine  articles,  and  manuscripts  pertaining 
to  the  subject ;  indeed,  the  number  is  probably  considerably  larger,  for 
while  some  duplications  occur,  these  are  more  than  offset  by  the  sup¬ 
plementary  entries  made  under  many  of  the  numerals  in  the  series. 
Most  of  the  works  cited  are,  as  might  be  expected,  in  Italian ;  but 
Latin,  French,  English,  and  German  publications  are  well  represented, 
though  the  last  two  groups  might  have  been  enlarged. 

The  Reformation  is  construed  by  the  author — an  evangelical  pastor 
of  Florence — in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term,  as  a  movement  which, 
heralded  by  the  Waldenses  and  other  anti-papal  critics  of  the  Middle 
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Ages,  continues  as  a  vital  spiritual  and  moral  force  in  Italy  to  this 
day.  Of  the  twenty-nine  chapters  into  which  the  bibliography  is  di¬ 
vided,  the  last  ten  deal  with  the  most  recent  period,  since  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  religious  toleration  and  freedom.  Thus  the  treatise  becomes 
a  useful  guide  for  the  study  of  such  topics  as  the  following:  the 
“Modem  Protestant  Forces  at  Work  in  Italy”  (ch.  xxi) ;  “Italian 
Protestantism  in  the  Nineteenth  Century”  (ch.  xxii)  ;  “Contempora¬ 
neous  Protestant  Movements  in  Various  Parts  of  Italy”  (ch.  xxiii) ; 
“The  Personnel  of  the  Evangelical  Movement  in  Italy  To-day” 
(ch.  xxiv) ;  “The  Jesuits  and  Other  Modem  Opponents  of  Italian 
Protestantism”  (ch.  xxv)  ;  “Foreign  Evangelical  Italian  Colonies  and 
Missions”  (ch.  xxvi) ;  “Evangelical  Journalism  as  a  Source  of  Pro¬ 
testant  Historiography”  (ch.  xxviii) — a  list  of  some  126  evangelical 
periodicals  published  in  Italy  from  1846  to  1920;  and  “The  Bible  in 
the  Italian  Reformation”  (ch.  xxix),  an  instructive  survey  of  Walden- 
sian.  German,  English,  French,  and  Italian  Bibles  in  their  relation  to 
the  evangelical  movement  in  Italy  (nos.  2435-2543).  But  for  most  in¬ 
vestigators  the  most  serviceable  chapters  of  the  work  will  probably 
be  the  ninth  and  tenth,  dealing,  respectively,  with  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation  in  the  various  Italian  cities  and  states  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  leading  Italian  Reformers  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries. 

The  division  of  the  material  is  perspicuous,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  reference  purposes.  Even  without  consulting  the  Index,  one  can 
readily  ftnd  in  each  chapter  the  publications  dealing  with  the  various 
persons,  places,  agencies,  and  phases  of  the  Italian  Reformation,  as  the 
items  are  uniformly  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with  convenient 
summaries  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter.  Another  excellent  feature 
of  the  treatise  is  found  in  the  occasional  references  to  some  of  the  most 
important  manuscript  material  pertaining  to  the  Italian  Reformation. 
Ordinarily  the  publications  are  listed  without  comment;  but  in  many 
instances  descriptive  accounts  and  critical  estimates  of  the  works  are 
subjoined,  and  occasionally  sketches  of  the  remarkable  fortunes  of 
a  book,  especially  under  the  influence  of  the  Inquisition,  are  given. 
The  oldest  work  cited  seems  to  be  the  celebrated  opuscule  of  1533, 
La  Corettiou  del  Stato  Cristiano;  while  among  recent  publications  a 
considerable  number  bear  the  date  of  1919  or  1920. 

The  author's  acquaintance  with  English  and  German,  and  with  the 
relevant  literature  in  these  languages,  seems  to  be  rather  limited. 
Among  the  more  conspicuous  omissions  of  the  Bibliografia  are  the 
standard  English  and  German  church  histories,  and  the  pertinent 
monographs  in  these  tongues,  which  would  have  supplied  many  addi¬ 
tional  titles  especially  of  non-Italian  publications.  It  is  rather  dis¬ 
appointing.  for  instance,  to  find  that  of  seventeen  works  listed  under 
the  name  of  Savonarola  only  one  is  in  English:  and  that  there  is  no 
reference  to  Riesch  or  Bierman,  or  even  to  von  Ranke  or  Pastor; 
but  more  singular  still  is  the  omission  of  Villari’s  celebrated  biography. 
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Somewhere  in  the  course  of  such  an  array  of  literature  one  might 
properly  expect  to  have  the  more  general  works  dealing  with  the 
entire  subject  mentioned;  and  in  particular  in  connection  with  the 
leading  trans-Alpine  Reformers  such  standard  biographies  and  mon¬ 
ographs  as  those  of  Koestlin,  Baur,  and  Doumergue  ought  to  be  cited. 
Among  the  anomalous  features  of  the  treatise  is  the  frequent  mention 
of  German  books  or  even  German  magazine  articles  by  Italian  titles, 
though  no  translations  into  this  tongue  are  available;  as  in  nos.  145,  263, 
315,  316,  318,  321,  328,  352,  633,  634,  775,  826,  969,  973,  1344,  1346, 
1355,  1366,  and  elsewhere :  an  expedient  of  doubtful  wisdom  in  a 
reference  book  of  this  sort. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  German  and  English  titles  were  not  more  care¬ 
fully  scrutinized  and  cleared  of  mistakes.  We  have  made  only  a 
cursory  examination  of  some  of  the  lists,  but  the  following  errors 
have  been  noted:  (8)  “Verhdltnutts”  for  “Verhaltnis” ;  (255)  “heilig” 
for  “heilige”;  (31 1 )  “beilage”  for  “Beilage”;  (314)  “Romseise”  for 
"Romreise” ;  (322)  “papstlichen”  for  “papstlichen” ;  (324)  “Reforma- 
tiongesch."  for  “Reformation  sgesch.” ;  (350)  “Geschischte”  for 
“Geschichte” ;  (354b)  “Reformbestre  bungen”  for  “Reformbestrebun- 
gen”;  (374)  “Heilderberg”  for  “Heidelberg”;  (405)  “Martyrer”  for 
“ Mdrtyrer (452,  1230)  “Beitrage”  for  “Beitrdge” ;  (872)  “Jarbuch.” 
for  “Jahrbuch” ;  (916)  “Neu”  for  “Neue”;  (1193)  “Goethe”  for 
" Goethe (1278)  “Jrechsel”  for  “Trechsel”;  (1318)  " Bedentung ”  for 
“Bedeutung” ;  (1342)  “ papstlicher”  for  “papstlicher,”  “Niuntus”  for 
“Nuntius,”  "Bishop”  for  “Bischof,”  “Workampfer”  for  “Vorkampfer” 
“Braun-Schweig  Sohn”  for  “Braunschweig,  Sohn”;  (1346)  “Tubingen” 
for  “Tubingen”;  (1363)  “Peter  Peter”  for  “Peter”;  (1392)  Mauren- 
brecher  Gugl.”  for  “Maurenbrecher  Wilh.”;  (1418)  “Haller  Giov.”  for 
“Haller  Joh. ;  (1461)  “and”  for  “und,”  “mitte”  for  “Mitte'’ ;  (1476) 
“Munchen,  Oldenburg”  for  “Miinchen,  Oldenburg”;  (1538)  “Theyner” 
for  “Theiner”;  (1655)  “genesis”  for  “Genesis”;  “formel”  for  “Form cl”; 
(3,  349)  “Edimb.”  for  “Edinb.” ;  (164b)  “Lea,  E.  C.”  for  “Lea,  H.  C.” ; 
(174,  1394)  “Addinghton”  for  “Addington”;  (289)  “catholic”  for 
“Catholic,”  “hist.”  for  “Hist.”;  (377)  “The  nineteenth  Century”  for 
“The  Nineteenth  Century”;  (401)  “Mac  Crie”  for  “McCrie”;  (438, 
1048,  1162,  1311)  “italian”  for  “Italian”;  (765)  “Indipendencies”  for 
" Independencies ”;  (865)  “M.S.”  for  “MS.”;  (954)  " english ”  for 

“English,”  "ac”  for  “and”;  (1070)  “roman”  for  “Roman”;  (1238) 
“Atenaeum”  for  “Athenaeum”;  (1265)  “unitarian”  for  “Unitarian”  ; 
(1265,  1503,  1766,  2266,  2269,  2270)  “New-York”  for  “New  York”; 
(1276)  “caracter”  for  " character ;  (1302,  1647)  “Edimb.  Rev.”  for 
“Edinb.  Rev.”;  (1311)  " Spanish ”  for  “Spanish,”  “Spottiswords”  for 
“Spottiswoods” ;  (1395)  “The  counter  Reformation”  for  “The  Counter- 
Reformation”;  (1507)  “editet”  for  “edited”;  (115O  '' italian ”  for 

“Italian”  (so  also  in  1749.  I75L  22o6>  2468),  “suiss”  for  “Swiss"; 
(I696)  " protestants ”  for  “Protestants”;  (1 73»)  “roman  Catholicism” 
for  “Roman  Catholicism”;  (1764)  “lot in”  for  “Latin”;  (1978)  “deliv 
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ranee’’  for  “deliverance” ;  (2034)  “Me.  Dougall”  for  “MacDougall’’ ; 
(2078)  “Corrispondence”’  for  " Correspondence “betwen”  for  “be¬ 
tween”;  (2179b)  “franciscan”  for  “Franciscan” ;  (2266)  “Fleming  and 
Revell”  for  “Fleming  H.  Revell”;  (2273,  2274)  “New-York,  N.  J.” 
for  “New  York,  N.  Y.”;  (2276,  2277)  “Canada”  for  “Canada”;  (2380) 
“american”  for  “American.”  Other  misprints  are:  (1672)  " history ” 
for  “histoire”;  (2456,  p.  287)  “neiia”  for  “nella”;  (2476)  * La  Bibia” 
for  “La  Bibbia.” 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 

The  Ruin  of  the  Ancient  Civilisation  and  the  Triumph  of  Christianity : 

With  Some  Consideration  of  Conditions  in  the  Europe  of  Today. 

By  Guglielmo  Ferrero.  Translated  by  The  Hon.  Lady  Whitehead. 

New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons;  The  Knickerbocker 

Press.  1921.  Pp.  210. 

The  religious  reader  and  the  student  of  present  world  conditions  will 
be  rewarded  by  reading  this  brilliantly  written  book  by  a  well-known 
historian.  Ferrero’s  interest  is  in  reviewing  the  decay  of  the  principle 
of  authority  in  the  Roman  Empire.  When  Septimius  Severus  destroyed 
the  authority  of  the  Senate,  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  legal  order  was 
broken  down  and  there  remained  no  legitimate  principle  to  validate  the 
right  of  an  emperor  to  rule.  Emperors  were  made  and  unmade  at  the 
will  of  the  legions,  and  neither  Diocletian’s  attempt  to  strengthen  the 
old  order  by  the  defense  of  paganism  nor  Constantine’s  adoption  of 
Christianity  could  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  civilization  by 
revolution  from  within  and  barbarian  invasion  from  without.  The 
supreme  ambition  of  Greece  and  Rome — to  create  a  perfect  State — 
ended  in  the  West  in  an  appalling  crisis  of  anarchy  and  disorder,  and 
in  the  East  in  the  despotism  of  an  oriental  monarch  before  whom  men 
must  bow  as  before  the  living  God.  “Christianity,  however,”  to  con¬ 
dense  Ferrero’s  words,  “knew  how  to  cope  with  this  catastrophe  which 
seemed  to  annihilate  the  whole  conception  of  life  of  the  ancient  world. 
It  brought  about  the  most  audacious,  the  most  original,  the  grandest 
spiritual  revolution  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  completely  reversed 
the  ancient  point  of  view,  affirming  that  the  fact  of  a  State  being  good 
or  bad,  just  or  iniquitous,  wise  or  foolish  is  a  matter  which  is  impor¬ 
tant  only  for  those  who  govern  and  who  do  the  evil.  The  supreme 
object  of  life  is  the  moral  and  religious  perfection  of  the  individual. 
Man  has  only  one  master, — God.  The  powerful  ones  of  the  earth  be¬ 
come  impotent.  It  was  this  new  conception  of  life  by  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  revolutionized  the  intellectual  and  moral  foundations  of  the  an¬ 
cient  civilization  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  which  triumphed 
finally  over  the  awful  disorders  of  the  third  century  and  produced  a 
supreme  reaction  against  disorder.  The  influence  which  this  new  concep¬ 
tion  of  life  was  called  upon  to  exert  on  the  future  was  immense,  for 
it  was  destined  to  impart  a  new  direction  to  all  Western  civilization 
during  many  centuries  to  come.” 
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The  significance  of  the  titanic  struggle  between  Arianism  and  Atha- 
nasianism  is  seen  by  Ferrero  in  the  fact  that  if  Christ  were  only  an 
emanation  from  God,  then  another  Messiah  teaching  a  different  doctrine 
might  arise,  and  Christianity  would  furnish  no  enduring  basis  for  order 
amid  the  chaos  of  the  time ;  while  if  Christ  was  “very  God  of  very 
God”  then  the  book  of  revelation  was  closed  forever  and  humanity  had 
found  “the  indestructible  foundation  of  eternal  truth  on  which  to 
build  moral  and  social  order.”  The  overthrow  of  the  monarchical  sys¬ 
tem  in  Europe  as  the  result  of  the  war  Ferrero  views  as  an  event  of 
enormous  importance,  and  he  sees  a  grave  danger  to  civilization  in  the 
fact  that  no  recognized  principle,  intellectual  or  religious,  has  been 
found  to  take  the  place  of  the  divine  right  of  kings. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  Wm.  Hallock  Johnson. 


SYSTEMATICAL  THEOLOGY 

Glaubenslehre ;  Der  evangelische  Glaube  und  seine  Weltanschauung. 
Von  Dr.  Horst  Stephan,  ord.  Professor  in  Marburg.  Erste  und 
Zweite  Lieferung,  1920,  pp.  212.  Dritte  Lieferung,  1921,  pp.  213- 
336.  Verlag  von  Alfred  Topelman  in  Giessen.  [Sammlung  Topel- 
man;  Erste  Gruppe,  Die  Theologie  im  Abriss ;  Bd.  3.] 

It  is  characteristic  of  this  Glaubenslehre  of  Stephan  that  it  aims  to  be 
true  ‘science  of  faith’  in  the  technical  sense  of  that  term.  It  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  attempt  at  mediation  between  Christian  theology 
and  philosophic  thought,  such  as  is  seen  in  Lemme’s  recent  Glaubens¬ 
lehre.  It  follows  the  line  of  theological  thought  represented  by 
Schleiermacher,  Ritschl,  Herrmann,  and  more  recently  by  Schulze. 

Stephan,  however,  attempts  something  which  we  do  not  find  in  Herr¬ 
mann  or  in  Schulze’s  recently  published  Dogmatics,  i.e.,  a  “world-view” 
or  metaphysics  of  the  Christian  faith,  or  a  philosophy  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  Christian  faith.  He  distinguishes  the  knowledge  which 
faith  has  of  God  and  salvation,  which  is  an  immediately  certain  knowl¬ 
edge,  from  the  thoughts  which  we  have  about  the  world  from  the 
standpoint  of  faith.  The  former  he  calls  Glaubenserkenntnis,  the  latter 
Glaubensgedanken.  The  latter  is  less  certain  and  more  tentative  in 
character  than  the  former.  It  is,  however,  to  be  distinguished  sharply 
from  rational  metaphysics  with  which  it  has  nothing  to  do.  It  is 
strictly  a  knowledge,  or  rather  thoughts,  which  we  have  concerning 
the  world  from  the  standpoint  of  Christian  faith.  Its  truth  and  ground 
of  certitude  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  knowledge  of  faith 
concerning  God  and  salvation.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  Christian  phi¬ 
losophy. 

For  Stephan,  then,  Glaubenslehre  or  the  “science  of  faith”  is  “the 
scientific  exposition  of  the  knowledge  of  faith.”  In  other  words,  Stephan 
believes  that  faith  has  a  knowledge  of  its  own,  springing  from  faith 
itself,  not  open  to  theoretic  proof,  and  not  containing  rational  or  meta- 
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physical  elements.  This  standpoint  furnishes  a  critical  norm  by  which 
to  correct  not  only  the  traditional  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church, 
but  also  the  doctrinal  elements  in  the  Bible  itself.  The  preexistence 
of  Christ,  His  Deity,  the  relation  of  Persons  in  the  Trinity,  and  such 
doctrines,  are  all  excluded  from  theology  considered  as  the  science  of 
faith,  because  they  are  supposed  not  to  be  actual  parts  of  the  knowledge 
which  faith  possesses,  but  have  what  Stephan  regards  a  non-religious 
origin.  In  accordance  with  this  point  of  view,  Stephan  is  consistent, 
like  Schulze,  in  thinking  it  best  to  discard  the  term  ‘Deity’  as  applied 
to  Christ  by  the  older  Ritschlians. 

Furthermore,  Stephan  thinks  that  the  consistent  application  of  these 
principles  requires  a  new  ordering  of  the  subject-matter  of  theology, 
which  shall  give  a  real  unity  to  the  system.  The  fundamental  idea  in 
Christian  theology  can  be  only  that  of  faith  itself.  Accordingly  the 
first  part  treats  of  faith,  and  this  is  followed  by  part  two  which  deals 
with  the  knowledge  which  faith  possesses,  and  this  again  is  divided  into 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  salvation.  In  concluding 
part  second,  Stephan  considers  in  succession  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity, 
of  Predestination  and  of  Justification,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
question  as  to  whether  any  of  these  doctrines  furnish  a  satisfactory 
standpoint  from  which  the  inner  unity  of  Christian  faith  can  be  ex¬ 
hibited.  His  conclusion  on  this  point  is  negative  in  each  case,  and  he 
concludes  by  pointing  out  the  element  of  truth  for  Christian  faith  con¬ 
tained  in  each  of  these  three  doctrines,  and  by  setting  aside  what  he 
regards  its  erroneous  form,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done  in  the 
case  of  each  of  the  other  Christian  doctrines.  Part  third  is  occupied 
with  the  “thoughts  of  faith”  or  “the  evangelical  view  of  the  world.”  This 
involves  the  position  which  Christian  faith  must  take  in  respect  to  other 
religions  and  man’s  religious  life,  the  life  of  the  human  spirit  in  general, 
including  science,  philosophy,  etc.,  and  the  Christian  view  of  nature. 
This  third  part  Stephan  thinks  is  very  necessary  because  the  “science 
of  faith”  describes  not  only  man’s  relation  to  God,  but  also  to  the 
sphere  of  history,  the  life  of  the  human  spirit,  and  nature. 

In  the  preface,  which  was  evidently  written  after  the  work  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  which  appears  at  the  end  of  the  entire  volume,  Stephan  says 
that  it  would  have  been  better  in  part  second  to  have  made  a  fourfold 
instead  of  a  threefold  division,  as  follows:  i.  Revelation  (knowledge  of 
God);  2.  Salvation;  3.  Creation;  4  .Unity  of  the  knowledge  of  faith. 
The  difference  from  the  threefold  division  which  he  had  made,  con¬ 
sists  in  the  fact  that  the  knowledge  of  salvation  is  now  divided  into  two 
parts — Salvation  or  the  work  of  Christ,  and  Creation  or  the  work  of 
the  Spirit. 

There  are  several  points  in  respect  to  which  Stephan  is  more  con¬ 
sistent  than  the  older  Ritschlians.  We  have  already  alluded  to  his 
rejection  of  the  term  ‘Deity’  as  applicable  to  Christ.  Stephen  sees 
clearly  that  if  Christ  is  not  God  in  any  real  or  metaphysical  sense,  and 
if  by  His  Deity  we  mean  to  express  only  His  religious  significance  for 
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the  believer,  then  it  is  better  not  to  use  a  word  with  unmistakably  meta¬ 
physical  connotations,  and  to  seek  some  other  term  or  terms  with 
which  to  express  Christ’s  unique  significance. 

Another  point  in  regard  to  which  Stephan  is  not  afraid  of  the 
logical  consequences  of  his  position  concerns  the  question  of  the  his¬ 
toricity  of  Jesus.  The  ground  of  Christian  faith  and  certitude,  he 
finds  in  the  experience  the  Christian  has  of  God  through  Christ.  He 
makes  much  of  the  historical  element  in  religion,  and  of  the  historical 
character  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  of  its  difference  from  mystical 
religion.  He  says  that  our  contact  with  the  historical  Christ  relieves  us 
from  subjectivity  and  gives  a  fixed  and  objective  point  of  attachment  for 
faith.  He  realizes,  however,  that  this  exposes  faith  to  attacks  from 
historical  criticism.  He  realizes  that  ‘the  inner  life  of  Jesus,’  to  which 
Herrmann  appealed,  is  a  historical  matter,  and  as  much  exposed  to  his¬ 
torical  critical  investigation  as  are  the  events  of  His  life.  That  this 
raises  a  difficulty,  Stephan  does  not  deny.  He  acknowledges  that  we  are 
forced  to  face  the  possibility  of  the  removal  of  Jesus  from  history  alto¬ 
gether.  Though  he  regards  this  as  quite  improbable  and  as  betraying 
an  extreme  and  unwarranted  scepticism  as  to  the  gospel  tradition,  yet 
he  says  that  the  possibility  must  be  faced.  He  is  obliged,  therefore,  to 
raise  the  question  as  to  what  would  become  of  Christian  faith  if  Jesus 
never  lived.  Would  it  be  destroyed?  Stephan  answers  this  question 
in  the  negative.  The  Christian  faith  and  the  Christian  man’s  faith  could 
survive  the  removal  of  Jesus  from  history  because  we  would  still  have 
the  Gospel  accounts  of  Jesus  and  the  Gospel  portrait  of  Jesus,  and  this 
would  still  grip  us  and  bring  us  to  experience  God  in  Christ. 

Now  it  might  appear  as  if  this  position  were  not  logical,  i.e.,  to  make 
so  much  of  Christ  and  to  say  that  after  all  if  He  never  lived  we  would 
still  have  our  Christianity.  We  think,  however,  that  Stephan  is  entirely 
consistent  in  this.  It  is  quite  in  harmony  with  his  view  of  the  nature 
of  Christianity  and  of  salvation.  It  means,  of  course,  that  we  are  not 
saved  by  great  supernatural  historical  events  which  God  has  wrought  in 
time  and  history  for  our  salvation,  but  rather  by  the  psychological  im¬ 
pression  which  the  portrait  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  makes  upon  us.  But 
this  is  precisely  Stephan’s  view  of  salvation.  If  Christ  is  not  divine ; 
if  He  did  not  bear  our  sins  on  the  Cross;  if  He  was  not  raised  for  our 
Justification;  in  a  word,  if  the  historical  and  doctrinal  element  in  the 
New  Testament  is  no  essential  part  of  Christianity,  but  on  the  contrary, 
Christ  is  simply  a  person  in  whose  life  we  see  God  working  and  are 
drawn  to  God,  then  it  does  follow  that  the  portrait  of  Jesus  will  do 
nearly  as  well,  if  not  quite  as  well,  as  Jesus  Himself,  to  bring  us  to 
God.  Some  of  the  radicals  have  been  telling  the  liberals  that  they  have 
no  right  to  the  historical  Jesus.  It  would  seem  that  the  liberals  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  they  can  do  as  well  without  Jesus.  The  incon¬ 
sistency  in  Stephan’s  position  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  still  represents 
Christ  as  the  object  of  faith,  instead  of  going  with  those  modem  theo¬ 
logians  who  regard  Jesus  as  only  the  first  illustration  of  truly  Chris- 
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tian  faith  in  God.  Another  modern  theologian,  not  of  the  Ritschlian 
school,  has  said  that  while  belief  in  the  historical  existence  of  Jesus  may 
be  necessary  for  a  weak  faith,  a  strong  faith  can  do  without  Jesus ;  and 
that,  though  it  would  be  inexpressibly  sad  to  think  that  this  God-filled 
life  is  only  a  literary  portrait,  yet  even  so,  Christianity  would  not  be 
destroyed.  But  this  theologian  is  consistent  enough  not  to  regard  Jesus 
as  the  object  of  faith. 

What  is  interesting  to  observe,  however,  is  that  it  may  not  be  long 
before  the  logic  of  naturalism  will  bear  its  proper  fruit  and  before  we 
shall  be  offered  a  ‘Christless  Christianity’  by  the  modern  liberal  theo¬ 
logian,  as  well  as  by  the  radical.  It  may  be  fairly  questioned,  however, 
whether  a  ‘Christless  Christianity’  is  any  Christianity  at  all. 

This  leads  us  to  the  further  remark  that  while  we  believe  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  a  world-view,  and  while  we  believe  it  to  be  important  that 
it  be  expounded  and  defended,  and  while  we  recognize  much  that  is 
good  in  Stephan’s  exposition  of  the  world-view  of  Christian  faith,  we 
nevertheless  think  that  Stephan’s  ‘evangelical  philosophy,’  if  we  may 
so  call  it,  is  insufficiently  Christian  and  insufficiently  grounded.  We  be¬ 
lieve  this  to  be  so  just  because  ‘the  knowledge  of  faith’  or  his  view  of 
Christianity,  from  which  his  philosophy  springs,  is  defective  in  both 
these  respects.  While  this  so-called  Christian  philosophy  of  Stephan’s 
may  seem  to  be  somewhat  speculative,  it  does  seem,  in  its  general  char¬ 
acter,  to  be  what  he  claims  it  is,  i.e.,  thoughts  about  the  world  involved 
in  the  knowledge  which  faith  has  about  God  and  salvation.  Most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  defects  of  Stephan’s  world-view  or  philosophy  spring  from 
the  defects  in  their  source,  i.e.,  his  view  of  the  knowledge  which  faith 
has  concerning  God  and  salvation.  That  this  latter  is  not  fully  Chris¬ 
tian  we  cannot  hesitate  to  assert.  It  is  admittedly  very  different  from 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church,  for  these,  according  to  Stephan, 
have  a  non-religious  origin.  It  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  doctrinal 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  for  much  of  this  he  regards  as  tem¬ 
porally  conditioned,  non-religious  in  origin,  and  as  not  springing  from 
faith.  But  what,  we  may  ask,  is  the  origin  of  his  so-called  ‘faith- 
knowledge’?  Does  it  really  grow  out  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  for  that 
reason  have  some  claim  to  be  called  Christian  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  differs  from  His  teaching? 

These  questions  lead  us  to  a  final  criticism  in  respect  to  what  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  the  fundamental  error  of  this  book  and  of  the  school  of  the¬ 
ology  which  it  represents,  viz.  its  view  of  faith  and  knowledge,  and 
authority.  The  term  faith  has  two  senses.  It  may  be  taken  in  an  objec¬ 
tive  sense,  and  then  it  denotes  simply  a  body  of  belief  as  the  Christian 
faith  or  the  Mohammedan  faith.  Again  it  may  be  taken  in  a  subjective 
sense,  and  then  it  denotes  an  attitude  of  mind  and  heart.  It  must  be  in 
this  latter  sense  that  Stephan  and  the  Ritschlians  take  it  when  they  speak  of 
‘faith-knowledge,’  or  the  knowledge  which  faith  possesses.  Now  it  is 
true  that  faith  has  a  knowledge  of  its  own,  and  it  is  true  that  faith  is 
not  a  mere  intellectual  assent,  a  ‘holding  for  true.’  But  this  knowl- 
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edge  does  not  spring  from  faith  or  grow  out  of  the  Christian  con¬ 
sciousness;  it  is  given  to  faith  by  an  objective  revelation.  The  fact  that 
faith  rests  on  an  external  authority  does  not  in  the  least  conflict  with 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  trust  which  springs  from  the  heart  and  not  mere 
intellectual  assent,  as  these  theologians  suppose.  Faith  springs  from 
the  heart;  its  centre  is  trust;  but  as  a  mere  subjective  attitude  it  would 
be  empty  of  any  content  of  knowledge.  Its  knowledge  is  given  to  it. 
We  cannot  trust  in  God  or  Christ  without  some  knowledge  of  them 
which  is  given  by  revelation.  If  every  intellectual  or  doctrinal  element 
is  excluded  from  the  idea  of  revelation,  and  if  revelation  is  reduced  to 
the  arousing  of  life  in  us  by  God,  then  we  have  no  distinctively  Chris¬ 
tian  knowledge  of  God.  Our  ideas  of  God  must  come  from  revelation 
or  reason,  because  feeling  and  life  do  not  produce  knowledge,  but 
depend  on  it.  The  fact  that  the  subject  of  religious  knowledge  must 
be  renewed  in  heart  and  enlightened  in  mind  in  order  to  trust  from 
the  heart,  does  not  alter  at  all  the  fundamental  epistemological  fact 
above  stated.  This  means  that  the  contrast  between  religious  and  theo¬ 
retic  knowledge  is  one  that  is  determined  by  the  contrast  between  sin 
and  grace,  between  the  natural  religious  consciousness  and  the  regenerate 
consciousness ;  it  is  not  the  fundamental  dualism  in  the  Kantian  and 
Ritschlian  sense,  such  as  would  make  all  our  religious  knowledge  sub¬ 
jective.  The  modern  subjective  theology  goes  back  to  Kant  and  not  to 
Luther  and  Calvin  as  it  claims  to  do.  No  one  has  set  forth  more 
clearly  than  Calvin  the  necessity  for  a  renewed  subject  of  religious 
knowledge,  but  no  one  has  realized  more  fully  than  he  the  objective 
character  of  that  knowledge  and  its  source  in  supernatural  revelation. 
Modern  theology  asserts  that  these  two  ideas  are  in  conflict,  but  it 
has  not  proven  its  assertion.  In  saying  all  this,  however,  we  are  not 
criticising  Stephan’s  book  in  particular,  but  the  whole  theological  move¬ 
ment  which  it  represents,  and  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
thoughtful  examples. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 

Painted  Windows.  Studies  in  Religious  Personality.  By  A  Gentleman 
With  a  Duster,  Author  of  “The  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street.” 
With  an  introduction  by  Kirsopp  Lake.  New  York  and  London: 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

Under  the  disguise  of  helping  to  a  new  and  stronger  conception  of 
Christianity,  this  book  is  written  with  the  evident  purpose  of  casting 
discredit  upon  the  Christian  Church.  The  method  pursued  is  that  of 
a  series  of  sketches  of  leaders  in  the  English  Church — State,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Non-Conformist.  In  the  discussion  of  these  leaders  he 
seeks  to  “discover  a  reason  for  the  present  ignoble  situation  of  the 
Church  in  the  affections  of  men.”  The  anonymous  author,  although 
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speaking  of  the  “wonderful  devotion,  sincerity  and  almost  boundless 
activity  of  the  modern  church”  weakens  his  indictment  of  the  Church 
by  the  very  extravagance  of  his  language.  Instances  of  this  are  as 
follows:  “It  is  curious  if  Christianity  is  from  heaven  that  it  exercises 
so  little  power  in  the  affairs  of  the  human  race.”  “The  successors  of 
St.  Paul  are  not  shaping  world  policies  at  Washington;  they  are  or¬ 
ganizing  whist  drives  and  opening  bazaars.”  “So  deep  is  the  pit  into 
which  the  modem  minister  has  fallen  that  no  one  attempts  to  get  him 
out.  He  is  abandoned  by  the  world.”  But  if  the  case  is  really  so  bad 
with  the  Church  and  the  ministry,  one  wonders  why  the  institution  per¬ 
sists,  or  why  men  pay  three  dollars  for  a  book  which  tells  them  that 
this  is  the  case  with  the  Church.  If  it  is  so,  they  must  all  know  it 
without  any  book.  Yet  the  book  has  been  a  great  seller.  It  must  be 
because  the  Church  is  not  quite  so  decadent  as  the  author  would  in¬ 
timate. 

As  for  the  author’s  own  idea  of  what  Christianity  is,  he  gives  us  a 
curious  mixture  of  gleanings  from  the  psychological  laboratory  and  the 
old,  old  story  about  Jesus  being  just  a  teacher.  The  author’s  profound 
aversion  for  New  Testament  Christianity  is  everywhere  apparent.  For 
example,  in  the  conclusion  he  says,  “Is  it  not  possible  that  the  Church 
might  see  the  trivial  unimportance  of  all  those  matters  which  at 
present  dismember  her,  if  she  saw  aright  the  supreme  importance  of 
Christ  as  a  Teacher?  Might  she  not  even  come  to  behold  a  glory  in 
that  Teaching  greater  even  than  that  which  she  has  so  heroically  but 
so  unavailingly  endeavored  to  make  the  world  behold  in  the  crucified 
Sacrifice  and  Propitiation  for  its  Sins?” 

The  book  gives  a  sketch  of  twelve  of  the  supposed  leaders  of 
religion  in  England.  Of  those  treated,  Gore,  Inge,  Jacks,  Royden, 
Booth,  and  Orchard  are  well  known  to  American  readers;  but  such 
men  as  Father  Knox,  Canon  Barnes,  and  Bishop  Temple  are  not  even 
names  on  this  side.  If  the  sketches  reflect  the  views  of  the  Christians 
of  England,  then,  without  doubt,  a  state  of  chaos  regins  in  English 
churches.  Bishop  Gore  is  placed  “head  and  shoulders  above  all  the 
religious  teachers  of  our  times.”  His  popularity  as  a  preacher  when 
Canon  of  Westminster  is  commented  on  with  the  observation  that  “the 
Abbey  has  never  since  recovered  its  place  as  a  center  of  Christian 
teaching.”  Starting  as  modernist  Bishop  Gore  has  ended  as  dogmatist 
and  Anglo  Catholic.  The  author  thinks  the  Anglo  Catholic  party-  about 
played  out  and  predicts  its  end  when  the  great  influence  of  Gore  is 
withdrawn.  Gore’s  loss  of  influence  in  national  life  he  attributes  to 
his  allying  himself  with  the  Anglo  Catholic  party,  “the  spendthrift  heir 
of  the  Tractarians,  with  little  of  the  intellectual  force  that  gave  so 
signal  a  power  to  the  Oxford  movement.”  Gore’s  refusal  to  accept 
the  miracle  of  Transubstantiation  makes  him  unacceptable  to  many  in 
his  own  party.  He  tells  us  that  Gore  has  lasting  admiration  for  the 
sermons  of  Charles  Spurgeon,  but  the  “turgid  rhetoric”  of  Jeremy 
Taylor  wearies  him.  The  supposed  conflict  between  religion  and  science 
does  not,  Gore  thinks,  bother  the  people,  who  long  for  a  message.  But 
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he  views  with  concern,  the  fact  that  a  large,  learned  and  important 
body  of  men  in  the  Church  holds  views  which  are  “directly  subversive 
of  the  Creeds,”  and  declares  that  the  defenders  of  evangelical  Chris¬ 
tianity  must  not  be  content  to  appeal  to  authority.  “We  must  teach, 
fully  teach,  and  reteach  the  truth  on  grounds  of  Scripture,  reason, 
history,  everything,  so  that  we  may  have  a  party  which  knows  not  only 
that  it  has  got  authority,  but  that  it  has  got  the  truth  and  the  reason 
on  its  side.” 

Americans  who  have  heard  of  the  lights,  candles,  changing  of  vest¬ 
ments  and  other  ritualistic  trappings  in  Dr.  Orchard’s  Congregational 
Church  in  London  will  read  with  interest  the  author’s  sketch  of  this 
eccentric  minister.  To  many  persons  he  says  he  is  a  ludicrous  figure, 
presenting  the  “spectacle  of  a  sparrow  stretching  its  wings  and  open¬ 
ing  its  beak  to  imitate  the  eagle  of  catholic  lecterns.”  He  calls  him  a 
“ritualist  in  the  midst  of  non-conformity;  the  first  Free  Churchman,  I 
believe,  to  entertain  exalted  ceremonial  aspirations,  and  to  kneel  for  his 
orders  at  the  feet  of  an  orthodox  bishop.  One  might  almost  hazard 
the  conjecture  that  he  remains  in  the  Congregationalist  Communion, 
as  so  many  Anglo  Catholics  remain  in  the  Establishment,  solely  to 
supply  the  fermentation  of  an  idea  which  will  shatter  its  present  con¬ 
stitution.  One  thinks  of  him  as  a  repentant  Cromwell  restoring  ‘that 
bauble’  to  its  accustomed  place  on  the  table  of  tradition.” 

The  introduction  by  Kirsopp  Lake  divides  the  Liberals  into  two 
wings,  the  Left  and  the  Right,  and  says  that  the  Right  Liberals  hold 
the  same  radical  views  as  the  Left  but  are  concerned  with  safeguarding 
the  unity  of  the  Church.  “They  endeavor  to  do  this  by  using  the  old 
phraseology  with  a  new  meaning,  so  that,  for  instance,  members  of  this 
party  feel  justified  in  stating  that  they  accept  the  creed,  though  they 
do  not  believe  it  in  the  sense  which  was  originally  intended.  This  is 
technically  called  ^reinterpreting’  and  by  a  sufficient  amount  of  ‘rein¬ 
terpreting’  all  the  articles  of  the  creed  can  be  given  whatever  meaning 
is  desired.  The  statement  that  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
becomes  in  this  way  an  affirmation  of  evolution ;  the  Virgin  Birth  affirms 
the  reality  of  Christ’s  human  nature;  and  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Flesh  affirms  the  immortality  of  the  Soul.  Performed  with  skill,  this 
dialectical  legerdemain  is  very  soothing  to  a  not  unduly  intelligent 
congregation  and  prevents  any  breach  in  the  apparent  continuity  of 
the  Church’s  belief.  It  also  prevents  any  undue  acrimoniousness  of 
theological  debate,  for  debate  is  difficult  if  words  may  be  interpreted 
to  mean  the  opposite  of  their  historical  significance.  The  danger  is 
that  the  rising  generation  will  refuse  to  accept  this  method  and  that 
it  will  lead  to  deep  and  irretrievable  intellectual  confusion.” 

Current  literature  will  be  searched  in  vain  for  a  better  expose  of  the 
ultra  liberal  theological  position  which  yet  clings  to  the  old  terms. 
We  are  indebted  to  Kirsopp  Lake  for  stripping  the  mask  from  this 
sort  of  deception,  and  greatly  prefer  his  own  outspoken  repudiation  of 
historic  Christianity. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Clarence  Edward  Macartney. 
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Education  for  Democracy.  By  Henry  Frederick  Cope.  New  York: 

Macmillan  Company.  1920.  Pp.  275.  $2.00. 

A  National  System  of  Education.  By  Walter  Scott  Athearn.  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Department  of  Religious  Education  and  Social  Service, 
Boston  University.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
1920. 

The  opening  sentence  of  Dr.  Cope’s  book  implies  the  argument  of  the 
entire  volume :  “Democracy  is  more  than  a  form  of  government ;  it 
is  a  social  ideal,  a  mode  of  life  and  a  quality  of  the  human  spirit; 
therefore  it  cannot  be  imposed  on  a  people;  it  must  be  acquired.”  If 
democracy  is  to  be  acquired,  it  must  be  through  education.  But  what 
kind  of  education?  Cultural?  Vocational?  Professional?  Not  these, 
argues  our  author,  but  Religious  Education.  For  Religion  is  devotion 
to  a  society  of  good  will,  and  since  this  is  but  a  synonym  for  democracy, 
the  education  that  trains  for  religion  will  also  train  for  democracy.  Dr. 
Cope  then  describes  for  us  this  “School  of  Democracy.”  It  begins  of 
course  as  all  schools  must  do,  in  the  family — an  institution  that  is  to¬ 
day  withstanding  some  alarming  assaults.  It  will  lay  hold  of  the  church 
and  make  of  it  a  “child-centric”  church,  that  is  to  say,  a  church  in 
which  the  child  will  be  educated  for  democracy  by  experiencing  de¬ 
mocracy.  It  will  transform  our  public  school  system  so  that  every 
child  in  our  land  will  come  to  his  right  in  receiving  moral  and  religious 
instruction  and  training.  This  need  not  imply  the  introduction  of  new 
teaching  material  in  every  instance,  but  it  will  mean  more  appreciation 
of  the  spiritual  values  of  the  ordinary  school  studies.  It  will  also  lay 
hold  of  the  colleges  and  make  them  powers  for  religion  by  introducing 
the  teaching  of  religion. 

We  should  certainly  hesitate  to  equate  religion  and  social  welfare  as 
exactly  as  Dr.  Cope  has  done,  and  feel  disposed  to  raise  the  question 
whether  God  ought  not  to  count  at  least  for  one  in  this  ideal  com¬ 
munity  of  sentient  selves  at  which  Democracy  aims,  and  even  in  case 
of  need  for  “more  than  one,”  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  here  we  have 
many  noble  thoughts  and  a  most  convincing  and  suggestive  argument 
as  to  the  religious  rights  of  the  child  in  a  Democracy.  The  volume  will 
prove  worth  while  reading  for  any  who  are  interested  in  this  great 
topic. 

Professor  Athearn’s  book  represents  the  Merrick  lectures  in  the  field 
of  Practical  Christianity  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  Delaware,  Ohio,  for  1919.  The  thought  is  that  just  as  the 
Smith-Towner  Bill  provides  for  a  national  system  of  education  in 
secular  studies,  so  the  churches  should  see  to  it  that  a  real  system  of 
religious  education  should  be  established  on  a  nation-wide  scale.  The 
book  is  full  of  facts  that  will  arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  careless 
“taster”  of  methods  of  church  work.  It  clearly  explains  the  so-called 
“Malden”  system  of  religious  education,  and  it  indicates  the  way  by 
which  this  experiment  might  be  made  national.  The  Christian  with 
weak  eyes  will  doubtless  find  the  vision  a  little  too  dazzling,  and  those 
with  weak  hearts  may  well  feel  appalled  at  the  magnitude  of  the  task, 
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but  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  staggering  statistics  that  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement  secured  as  to  the  religious  ignorance  of  so  many 
millions  of  our  young  people  and  children,  if  there  is  any  desire  for  a 
Christian  America,  and  if  there  is  any  faith  in  the  Christ  who  said  that 
children  should  be  brought  to  Him,  the  work  must  be  attempted  in 
some  way,  and  Professor  Athearn’s  plan  should  be  well  considered  by 
all  interested  in  the  task. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  George  Johnson. 

The  Contents  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Haven  McClure,  Secretary 
of  the  English  Council  Indiana  State  Teachers  Association.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  Cloth.  12  mo.,  pp.  219.  Price  $1.50. 

It  is  pitiful  that  the  students  in  our  American  schools  are  fed  upon 
such  husks  of  destructive  criticism.  The  author  evinces  no  appreciation 
either  of  literary  beauty  or  of  spiritual  values  as  he  treats  the  contents 
of  the  New  Testament.  He  finds  in  Jesus  Christ  merely  a  Galilean 
peasant  who  was  the  natural  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  whose  character 
was  not  perfect,  whose  teachings  were  not  authoritative.  According 
to  the  writer  Jesus  performed  no  miracles,  although  he  claimed  so  to 
do.  He  did  not  rise  from  the  dead.  He  was  in  no  sense  divine.  No 
originality  appears  in  the  chapters  which  contain  the  more  familiar 
statements  of  modern  rationalism  and  unbelief.  It  would  seem  that 
such  books  strike  at  the  foundations  not  only  of  religion  but  of  morality 
and  of  our  free  institutions.  The  writer  appears  to  have  emptied  the 
New  Testament  of  its  real  contents. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Community  Programs  for  Cooperating  Churches.  By  Roy  B.  Guild. 
New  York:  Associated  Press.  Cloth.  12  mo.,  pp.  253.  Price 
$1.00. 

This  is  a  manual  of  principles  and  methods  relating  to  the  work 
which  can  be  undertaken  unitedly  by  the  churches  of  any  community. 
It  is  not  a  mere  statement  of  theories  but  sets  forth  in  a  clear  and 
interesting  manner  plans  which  have  been  well  tested  and  which  have 
been  found  to  be  of  real  value.  It  includes  plans  for  the  survey  of  a 
community,  for  evangelism,  for  social  service,  for  missions,  for  the 
promotion  of  international  justice,  for  religious  publicity  and  for  the 
training  and  securing  of  executive  secretaries.  The  little  volume  con¬ 
cludes  with  two  addresses,  one  by  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  on  the  subject 
of  “The  Church  and  Its  New  Cooperative  Power,”  and  the  other  by 
the  Rev.  Ashby  B.  Jones,  D.D.,  on  “The  Spiritual  Basis  for  the  Unity 
of  the  Churches.” 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  English  Bible.  By  James  S.  Stevens,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  of  the  University  of  Maine.  New  York:  The  Abing¬ 
don  Press.  Cloth;  16  mo.,  pp.  232.  Price  $1.25  net.  Postage 
extra. 

This  little  volume  is  intended  to  guide  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  from 
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the  viewpoint  of  its  supreme  place  in  literature.  No  attempt  is  made  at 
interpretation,  but  a  large  number  of  classic  passages  are  selected  be¬ 
cause  of  their  especial  literary  value.  The  presentation  of  these  passages 
constitutes  the  first  half  of  the  book.  The  latter  half  shows  how  great 
a  place  the  Bible  occupies  in  English  literature  and  its  incomparable 
influence  upon  the  best  poetry,  oratory,  songs,  fiction  and  figurative 
language.  To  this  presentation  passages  for  special  study  are  added  and 
the  book  closes  with  a  series  of  examination  questions  which  demand 
much  more  than  a  mere  general  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  presuppose 
a  careful  study  of  the  passages  which  this  handbook  contains. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Geography  of  Bible  Lands.  By  Lena  L.  Crosby.  New  York: 
The  Abingdon  Press.  Cloth.  8vo. ,  pp.  242.  Price  $1.75  net. 

This  handbook  is  one  of  a  series  of  the  Abingdon  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion  Text.  It  furnishes  for  young  Bible  students  a  comprehensive  and 
instructive  presentation  of  the  main  facts  dealing  with  the  countries 
with  which  Bible  history  is  concerned.  It  includes  a  large  number  of 
illustrations  and  eight  maps,  together  with  reference  lists  and  glossary 
which  defines  and  aids  in  the  pronounciation  of  a  very  large  number  of 
prominent  places  and  persons  included  in  this  history. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Evangelism,  Its  Justification,  Its  Operation  and  Its  Value.  By  William 
E.  Biederwolf,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  National  Federated  Evan¬ 
gelistic  Committee.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  Cloth. 
16  mo.,  pp.  254.  Price  $1.75  net. 

This  volume  places  in  permanent  form  and  offers  to  a  wider  circle  a 
series  of  lectures  prepared  more  particularly  for  theological  students 
but  adapted  to  instruct  and  stimulate  all  pastors  and  Christian  workers 
in  their  effort  to  accomplish  the  supreme  and  abiding  task  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  author  is  qualified  as  are  few  other  men  to 
discuss  the  theme  which  he  has  chosen  and  to  present  the  methods 
advocated  which  he  himself  has  found  successful  in  a  long  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  career  of  evangelistic  service.  These  chapters  place  a 
proper  emphasis  upon  the  place  which  evangelistic  effort  should  be 
given  in  the  life  of  every  minister  of  the  Gospel.  It  also  justifies  the 
work  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  specific  work  of  evangelists  and 
reviews  the  history  of  evangelistic  effort.  After  treating  the  general 
subjects  of  the  preacher  and  his  message,  the  author  dwells  upon  pas¬ 
toral  evangelism,  upon  union  evangelistic  campaigns,  upon  the  im¬ 
portance  of  individual  evangelism,  and  further  suggests  wise  methods 
of  conducting  after  meetings  and  of  conserving  results;  and  last  of 
all  he  treats  of  the  personality  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
book  will  be  found  of  interest  and  will  be  helpful  to  all  who  are  in 
any  way  related  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Princeton  Charles  R.  Erdman, 
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Songs  for  the  Little  Children.  By  Clara  Bell  Barker  and  Caroline 
Kohlsaat.  New  York:  The  Abingdon  Press.  Cloth.  8vo. , 
pp.  ioo.  Price  $1.00  net. 

These  songs  for  little  children  have  been  composed  and  adapted  by 
Miss  Baker  who  is  teacher  of  English  and  of  primary  curriculum  in 
the  National  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  College,  Chicago.  The 
folk  melodies  are  harmonized  by  Miss  Kohlsaat,  Supervisor  of  Music 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  Winnetka,  Ill.,  and  teacher  of  music  in  the 
National  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  College,  Chicago.  The  songs 
are  designed  for  use  in  the  home,  in  the  church  school  and  in  the 
week-day  school.  They  are  all  within  the  understanding  of  very  young 
children.  They  include  twelve  songs  intended  to  aid  the  children  in 
worship. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Four  Hitherto  Unpublished  Gospels.  By  the  Rev.  William  E.  Barton, 
D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Oak  Park, 
Illinois.  New  York:  George  J.  Doran  Company.  Cloth.  i6mo. , 
pp.  149. 

These  sketches  are  wholly  imaginary.  They  purport  to  be  personal 
memoirs  of  John  the  Baptist,  Andrew  the  brother  of  Simon  Peter, 
Judas  Iscariot,  and  James  the  brother  of  Jesus.  The  author  bases  his 
conceptions  upon  the  New  Testament  narratives  and  upon  certain  widely 
accepted  traditions.  The  autobiographical  form  gives  a  distinct  vivid¬ 
ness  and  interest  to  the  presentation  of  these  character  studies.  The 
treatment  is  consistently  serious  and  reverent.  It  may  be  questioned, 
however,  whether  the  writer  has  taken  advantage  fully  of  his  opportu¬ 
nities.  The  sketch  of  John  the  Baptist  lacks  the  heroic  impressiveness 
of  the  Gospel  story  particularly  because  of  the  failure  to  weigh  the 
deep  significance  of  those  last  words  in  his  famous  question,  “Art  thou 
he  that  cometh,  or  took  we  for  another ?”  These  may  be  words  of 
doubt;  they  are  not  an  expression  of  weak  despair. 

In  reviewing  the  life  of  Andrew  the  writer  fails  to  grasp  the  full 
significance  of  those  three  scenes  sketched  by  John,  in  which  Andrew 
appears  most  distinctly,  and  where,  if  at  all,  light  is  thrown  upon  his 
character. 

As  to  Judas  Iscariot  it  is  a  little  surprising  to  find  one  exploiting  a 
theory  so  long  discredited,  namely,  that  Judas  merely  wished,  by  his 
dastardly  act,  to  give  Jesus  an  opportunity  “to  manifest  his  divine  power” 
and  to  escape  from  his  enemies :  “my  betrayal  was  the  expression 
of  my  faith.  ...  I  never  thought  that  Jesus  would  die.”  It  is  rather 
bold  to  suggest  that  Judas  took  his  own  life  while  in  hope  of  forgive¬ 
ness,  when  the  Scripture  solemnly  declares  that  he  went  “to  his  own 
place.”  Judas  may  picture  remorse,  but  not  repentance. 

In  the  story  of  James,  the  writer  misses  one  of  the  finest  touches  in 
the  life  of  our  Lord.  When  his  mother  and  brethren  came  to  interrupt 
him  in  his  work,  he  did  not  “repudiate”  them  publicly  and  break  their 
hearts,  as  the  author  indicates;  but  with  infinite  tenderness  Jesus  en- 
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larged  the  family  circle  and  indicated  the  blessedness  of  membership 
therein  by  his  memorable  word,  spoken,  as  he  pointed  to  his  disciples : 
“Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  he  is 
my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother.” 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Paradox  of  the  World.  Sermons  by  John  Oman,  D.D.  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press.  1921.  Pp.  viii.  292. 

These  sermons  are  thoughtful,  reverent,  devout.  But  the  thought 
moves  heavily  at  times.  The  cross  nowhere  holds  the  place  that  is 
accorded  it  in  the  New  Testament,  and  here  is  the  main  defect  of  the 
volume.  The  death  of  Christ  is  not  the  satisfaction  for  sin,  but  simply 
the  expression  of  divine  love  for  sinners  (pp.  104,  137). 

It  is  interesting  to  read  this  appreciation  from  the  pen  of  an  English¬ 
man:  “Napoleon’s  ambition  ended  many  grave  oppressions,  emanci¬ 
pating  a  large  part  of  Europe  from  serfdom,  and  ultimately  forwarding 
both  freedom  and  equal  law”  (p.  33). 

We  reaH  with  surprise  that  Jesus  “had  no  program  except  the  right 
use  of  life  as  it  came,  and  especially  his  right  service  of  men  as  he 
met  them.  The  only  event  he  ever  planned — the  triumphal  entry — has 
its  significance  from  the  contrast  with  all  the  rest  of  his  doings” 
(p.  179)-  What  could  be  further  from  the  truth?  Was  he  simply  an 
opportunist?  If  every  man’s  life  is  a  plan  of  God,  was  his  alone  with¬ 
out  a  plan?  His  own  account  of  the  plan  and  purpose  of  his  life  is 
plain  and  clear. 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

John  Ruskin,  Preacher,  and  Other  Essays.  By  Lewis  H.  Chrisman, 
Professor  of  English  Literature,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College. 
Abingdon  Press.  1921.  Pp.  187. 

Eleven  essays  are  included  in  this  volume:  John  Ruskin,  Preacher; 
Jonathan  Edwards;  Radiant  Vigor;  The  Spiritual  Message  of  Whittier; 
The  Art  of  Being  Human;  The  White  Water  Lily;  The  Fundamental 
Teaching  of  Thomas  Carlyle ;  Cross-Eyed  Souls ;  The  American  Heri¬ 
tage;  Permanent  Values  in  the  Biglow  Papers;  Lessening  the  Denomi¬ 
nator.  They  are  well  written  and  interesting,  and  the  varied  themes 
are  treated  in  general  with  judgment  and  discrimination,  though  the 
author  cannot  deny  himself  the  gratification  of  many  uncomplimentary 
allusions  to  Calvinism,  which  he  pictures  as  a  “fast  dying  creed”  (p.  25). 
The  “Calvinistic  God”  is  characterized  by  “stern  justice  and  merciless 
wrath”  (p.  69).  We  read  on  page  32  that  Jonathan  Edwards’  “most 
widely  heralded  sermon  is  his  famous  fire-and-brimstone  production, 
‘Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  God.’  But,  contrary  to  the  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  belief,  this  is  not  one  of  his  characteristic  productions. 
He  was  not  a  brazen-lunged  Boanerges  thundering  forth  edicts  of 
terror  against  a  lost  world.  Neither  the  man  nor  the  preacher  can  be 
judged  by  his  theology.  His  latest  biographer  says,  ‘He  was  at  his 
best  and  greatest,  most  original  and  creative,  when  he  described  the 
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divine  love’”  (p. 32).  Yet  on  page  37  we  have  an  extract  from  the  ser¬ 
mon  referred  to,  and  are  told  that  “Recourse  to  the  sermons  of  the 
shepherd  of  the  Northampton  flock  show  (sic)  that  at  this  period  the 
people  of  this  village  were  very  frequently  regaled  with  pabulum  of  this 
kind.”  These  statements  taken  together  may  suggest  that  the  Calvin- 
istic  system  is  not  so  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  love  as  the  author 
would  have  us  believe. 

It  is  affirmed  that  Goethe  in  Faust  “depicted  life  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  his  reader  the  impression  that  a  man  could  sin  with  impunity” 
(p.  115).  Yet  almost  immediately  afterward  it  appears  that  Carlyle, 
“like  Goethe,  his  exceedingly  unpuritanic  teacher,  knew  full  well  that 
although  ‘the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  they  grind  exceedingly  small’  ” 
(p.  117). 

It  is  surely  extravagant  to  pronounce  Sartor  Resartus  “the  greatest 
book  of  the  nineteenth  century”  (p.  56). 

Though  the  style  is  ordinarily  pleasant  and  attractive,  we  crave  at 
times  a  little  repose,  as  we  are  hurried  at  breathless  speed  through  a 
succession  of  epigrams.  The  endeavor  to  make  every  passage  brilliant 
and  striking  is  a  conspicuous  fault  in  much  of  the  writing  of  our 
time.  And  why  the  barbarous  phrase  "As  to  whether”  (p.  30)  ? 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

The  Shepherd  of  the  Sea  and  Other  Sermons.  By  W.  L.  Watkinson, 
D.D.  With  Introduction  by  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  D.D.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.  Pp.  256. 

Dr.  Cadman  terms  Dr.  Watkinson  “the  greatest  of  the  surviving 
preachers  of  the  Victorian  period.”  This  volume  bears  the  marks  of 
his  well  known  style  and  method.  Though  he  has  passed  the  age  of 
fourscore,  there  are  no  signs  of  failing  vigor.  His  eye  is  clear,  his 
grasp  is  firm.  There  is  abundance,  sometimes  superabundance,  of  illus¬ 
trations.  They  are  drawn  chiefly  from  science  and  are  fresh  and 
striking.  There  is  special  felicity  in  tracing  the  analogy  between  the 
natural  and  spiritual  worlds.  The  fruits  of  a  wide  range  of  reading 
and  observation  are  garnered  here. 

With  such  general  excellence  of  style  why  should  this  phrase,  un¬ 
happily  common,  be  suffered  to  find  a  place,  “the  question  as  to  whether” 
(P-  134)? 

It  is  certainly  not  true  that  Jesus  “never  distinguishes  this  world 
from  a  future  one”  (p.  185).  How  could  the  distinction  be  drawn  more 
clearly  than  in  John  xiv.? 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

Cross-Lots  and  Other  Essays.  By  George  Clarke  Peck.  Abingdon 
Press.  1921.  Pp.  184. 

The  essays  are  bright  and  wholesome,  though  rather  light  in 
substance.  The  faults  that  we  have  frequent  occasion  to  note  in  the 
writings  of  our  time  are  not  wanting  here :  the  striving  after  effect,  the 
labored  attempt  to  be  brilliant  and  striking,  the  inordinate  use  of  “I.” 
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The  volume  makes  pleasant  reading,  but  leaves  no  deep  or  abiding  im¬ 
pression.  There  is  a  notable  illustration  on  page  131 :  “According  to 
historic  record,  Aaron  Burr  took  the  life  of  his  brilliant  rival.  But, 
according  to  a  deeper  reading  of  the  story,  the  great  Federalist  invited 
death.  Keen,  convinced,  prophetic.  Hamilton  was  constantly  being  de¬ 
feated  by  an  unseen  and  unrecognized  foe.  God  never  can  make  max¬ 
imum  use  of  an  irregular  life.  The  set  of  the  tide  was  against 
Hamilton — as  against  his  truculent  rival.  Not  even  the  purity  of  his 
political  motive  saved  him.  Say  that  it  saved  his  reputation  as  patriot 
and  statesman,  not  the  man  himself.” 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

The  Mantle  of  Elijah.  A  Little  Talk  Between  Two  Prophets  Who 
Are  About  to  Part,  One  to  His  Work,  the  Other  to  His  Reward. 
By  Damon  Dalrymple.  Geo.  H.  Doran  Co.  1921.  Pp.  157.  $1.50 
net. 

This  is  a  book  of  decided  interest.  The  style  is  bright  and  attractive, 
and  much  is  said  that  is  well  worth  saying.  Counsel  is  given  that  the 
minister  may  read  and  ponder  with  advantage. 

The  curious  feature  of  the  book  is  that  while  it  purports  to  relate 
the  words  of  Elijah  to  Elisha,  there  is  no  attempt  to  reproduce  the 
language  or  the  spirit  of  his  time.  It  is  not  the  ancient  prophet  that 
speaks,  but  the  modern  philosopher.  It  is  rather  startling  to  hear 
from  the  lips  of  Elijah  not  only  of  Socrates  and  the  Parthenon;  of 
Jesus,  and  Peter  and  James  and  John ;  of  Dante  and  Columbus  and 
Ponce  de  Leon  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  Copernicus;  but  of  Emer¬ 
son  and  Tennyson  and  Dickens  and  William  James  and  the  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic  and  Jules  Verne;  of  modern  science  and 
evolution. 

Modern  colloquial  phrases  are  not  wanting :  “take  the  starch  out 
of  us”  (p.  22)  ;  “giving  people  a  piece  of  our  mind”  (p.  116). 

Here  surely  is  the  prophet  brought  down  to  date,  clothed  in  the 
dress  and  speaking  the  language  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  It  is  rather 
bewildering,  and  as  we  read  we  wonder  where  we  are.  It  is  not  an 
easy  task  to  straddle  thirty  centuries  in  this  fashion.  It  would  be  better 
to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  historic  verisimilitude,  or  to  discard  the 
drapery,  which  carries  with  it  no  illusion. 

Chapter  XII — Don’ts  for  Prophets — may  be  especially  commended 
for  its  wise  and  wholesome  advice. 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

The  Uncommon  Commonplace.  By  William  A.  Quayle.  Abingdon 
Press.  1921.  Pp.  271. 

Bishop  Quayle  can  hardly  fail  to  be  interesting,  for  he  has  in 
unusual  degree  the  gift  of  imagination.  With  the  eye  of  the  poet  he 
discovers  truth  and  beauty  everywhere.  The  volume  closes  with  a 
collection  of  short  poems  of  which  it  may  not  unfairly  be  said  that 
Bishop  Quayle’s  prose  is  more  poetic  than  his  verse. 
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The  style  is  brilliant,  but  often  overwrought.  The  tendency  to  over¬ 
emphasis,  to  labored  endeavor  after  unusual  and  striking  modes  of 
expression,  is  conspicuous.  This  leads  to  forced  humor  at  times, 
and  to  exaggeration,  as  in  the  Essay  on  Taking  Oneself  Too  Seriously. 
Let  us  speak  of  simple  matters  in  a  simple  way,  and  not  try  to  lift 
every  event  and  experience  of  life  to  the  level  of  the  tragic  or  the 
heroic.  We  feel  that  the  author’s  supreme  concern  is  to  make  an  im¬ 
mediate  impression  with  every  sentence,  and  we  are  whirled  along  from 
epithet  to  epithet  and  from  epigram  to  epigram  without  a  moment’s 
rest.  To  read  a  paper  of  this  kind  now  and  then  may  be  interesting, 
but  to  read  long  is  to  grow  weary.  Take  this  as  an  example  of  ex¬ 
travagant  speech.  After  speaking  of  the  dragon-fly  emerging  from  the 
worm,  the  author  remarks  that  “no  miracle  set  down  to  the  hand 
of  the  Son  of  God  when  he  was  barefoot  here  on  our  open  road  was 
quite  as  wondrous  as  this  worm  aspiring  to  the  sky  and  wings”  (p.  141). 

Now  and  then  the  sentences  even  burst  the  bonds  of  grammar,  as 
on  pp.  168,  196. 

Inadequate  tribute  is  paid  to  Tennyson’s  Crossing  the  Bar,  which 
certainly  breathes  no  less  of  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  than  Brown¬ 
ing’s  Prospice,  and  speaks  in  more  persuasive  and  appealing  tones  to 
many  hearts. 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

One  Thousand  Evangelistic  Illustrations.  By  Rev.  Aquila  Webb,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Pastor  Central  North  Broad  Street  Church,  Philadelphia. 
With  Introduction  by  Rev.  E.  G.  Mullins,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Geo.  H.  Doran  Co.  1921.  Pp.  349.  $5.00  net. 

This  volume  differs  from  others  of  the  same  general  nature  in  that 
it  is  “devoted  entirely  to  the  work  of  evangelistic  endeavor.  This  book 
has  the  one  object  to  provide  illustrations  that  will  help  the  evangelist 
to  win  souls  to  Christ.”  The  illustrations  are  drawn  from  a  wide 
range  of  reading,  and  are  well  selected.  The  author  tells  us  that  “a 
busy  pastorate  in  a  great  city  has  presented  as  complete  an  index  of 
these  illustrations  as  might  be  desired.”  The  value  of  the  book  would 
be  enhanced  if  a  more  thorough  and  detailed  index  were  given. 

Books  of  this  character  must  be  used  with  great  care  and  discretion. 
To  rely  upon  them  is  to  cut  the  nerve  of  originality,  and  to  become  a 
homiletic  cripple.  But  they  may  prove  of  assistance  if  properly  used, 
and  this  volume  in  its  own  chosen  field  proffers  such  aid  as  may  not 
easily  be  found  elsewhere. 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

“Come  Ye  Apart/'  Daily  Exercises  in  Prayer  and  Devotion.  By  John 
Henry  Jowett.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  1920.  Pp.  254.  $1.50. 

The  book  contains  for  each  day  in  the  year  a  text  of  scripture,  a 
brief  meditation  and  a  prayer.  It  manifests  that  happy  blending  of  the 
intellectual  and  the  spiritual  which  is  characteristic  of  the  author,  and 
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is  admirably  fitted  to  instruct,  to  cheer,  to  strengthen  in  the  duties  and 
conflicts  of  life. 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

Low’s  Serious  Call ,  Edited  and  abridged  by  R.  Gordon  Milburn.  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.  Pp.  xi,  231. 

This  volume  is  one  of  a  series  of  Manuals  of  the  Inner  Life.  It  is 
a  convenient  and  attractive  edition  of  a  religious  classic.  In  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  editor  it  “contains  the  whole  gist  of  the  ‘Serious  Call,’ 
although  it  is  not  very  much  more  than  one-quarter  of  its  length”  (p. 
v.).  The  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  ‘Serious  Call’  is  “as  inspired 
as  much  of  the  New  Testament  itself”  (p.  3).  Christianity,  we  are 
told,  according  to  the  Serious  Call,  and  the  New  Testament,  is  “pri¬ 
marily  a  distinctive  way  of  life,  system  of  practical  principles,  a  code 
of  law”  (p.  2).  Where  then  is  the  Gospel?  If  Christianity  were 
primarily  a  code,  it  would  not  be  good  tidings.  Men  need  not  a  law 
but  a  Savior. 

The  volume  would  gain  in  interest  and  value  if  the  editor  had  given 
a  brief  account  of  the  life  and  character  and  writings  of  the  author. 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

The  Demand  for  Christ.  Addresses  and  Sermons.  By  James  W.  Bash- 
ford,  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Methodist  Book 
Concern.  1920.  Pp.  238. 

As  the  preface  informs  us,  the  volume  consists  of  “monthly  lectures 
to  the  students  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Baccalaureates,  and  oc¬ 
casional  addresses.”  They  present  essential  truth  in  an  impressive  way, 
and  are  true  to  the  great  principles  of  evangelical  religion.  There  is 
occasional  repetition,  as  is  natural  in  discourses  delivered  upon  similar 
occasions.  Now  and  then  we  come  upon  an  unfortunate  expression, 
which  does  not  really  represent  the  thought  of  the  preacher.  “It  is  not 
required  that  a  Prohibitionist  is  better  than  God.  It  is  quite  sufficient 
if  he  have  God's  boundless  breadth  along  with  his  infinite  height”  (p. 
172).  “Never  seek  your  ideal”  (p.  178),  a  phrase  hard  to  understand 
even  in  the  light  of  the  attempted  explanation  which  is  appended;  and 
inconsistent  with  the  whole  trend  of  the  sermon  in  which  it  appears. 
Yet  more  objectionable  is  the  advice  given  on  page  213,  “We  ought  to 
pray  as  if  there  were  no  energy  in  us,  as  if  God  alone  must  redeem  the 
world,  and  then  we  ought  to  work  as  if  there  were  no  God.”  That 
would  be  to  cut  the  nerve  of  faith  and  prayer,  and  rely  upon  our  own 
strength  alone.  Nothing  is  further,  of  course,  from  the  Bishop’s 
thought  than  that. 

Much  that  is  wise  is  said  upon  the  ethical  questions  of  the  individual 
and  the  nation,  and  there  is  an  excellent  address  on  “How  to  Become 
the  Best  Possible  Preacher”  (p.  128),  though  larger  space  should  be 
given  to  Christ  as  the  centre  and  sum  of  the  preacher’s  message,  and 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  source  and  spring  of  spiritual  power. 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 
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That  the  Ministry  be  Not  Blamed.  Lectures  to  Divinity  Students  in 
Edinburgh,  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow  in  the  Spring  of  1921.  By  the 
Rev.  John  A.  Hutton,  D.D.  Geo.  H.  Doran  Co.  Pp.  202.  $1.50 
net. 

As  the  work  of  a  man  of  marked  intellectual  and  spiritual  vigor 
this  volume  is  interesting  throughout.  It  would  gain  in  weight  by  com¬ 
pression,  for  the  thought  moves  in  a  discoursive  fashion.  The  long 
sentences  are  constantly  broken  by  interjected  clauses  of  a  modifying 
character,  which  sometimes  give  the  impression  that  the  author  had 
not  the  end  of  the  sentence  in  view  from  the  beginning,  but  was  feel¬ 
ing  his  way  to  a  conclusion. 

It  is  surprising  to  read  that  “Scotland,  for  example,  during  the  last 
two  hundred  years  has  had  few  great  preachers,  hardly  any”  (p.  12). 
To  characterize  the  times  in  which  we  live  “as  very  dark,  and  little 
light  in  them”  (p.  33),  is  a  sadly  one-sided  and  distorted  view.  It  is 
amazing  to  read  that  “  ‘Certainty’  in  every  religion  is  a  deadening  con¬ 
dition  of  mind.  In  religion  certainty  is  the  end  of  all  liveliness  and 
entreaty,  ‘for  what  a  man  seeth  why  doth  he  yet  hope  for?’  In  fact, 
‘certainty’  is  the  end  of  faith”  (p.  81).  Is  there  no  certainty  of  faith? 
Is  not  assurance  a  Christian  grace?  May  not  the  believer  say  with 
Paul,  “I  know?” 

Much  admirable  advice  is  given,  but  the  counsel  is  not  always  ju¬ 
dicious.  What  shall  we  make  of  this?  “After  thirty  a  man  in  the 
ministry  should,  I  think,  write  more  than  he  reads.  After  thirty  a 
wakeful  man  in  the  ministry  should  know  more  in  certain  regions  than 
has  ever  been  written”  (p.  153).  There  could  be  no  shorter  or  surer 
road  to  shallowness  and  superficiality.  And  the  estimate  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  thirty  years  is  enormously  exaggerated. 

“Never  read  without  taking  notes:  All  other  reading  is  self-indul¬ 
gence  and  an  occasion  for  sleep”  (p.  150).  The  principle  is  sound, 
but  it  is  not  susceptible  of  this  universal  application.  Bacon’s  advice 
is  better. 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

Dust  and  Destiny,  Fifteen  Sermons.  By  M.  S.  Rice,  Preacher  North 
Woodward  Tabernacle,  Detroit.  Methodist  Book  Concern.  1921. 
Pp.  258. 

These  are  interesting  sermons,  fresh,  vivid,  impressive.  The  truth  is 
presented  in  a  striking  way,  and  the  cross  is  lifted  up  as  the  only  hope 
of  men. 

Why  is  Paul  called  “a  hunchback”  (p.  94)  ? 

An  unpleasant  feature  of  the  book  is  the  constant  use  of  “I.”  This 
may  be  permitted  to  a  reasonable  degree  in  speaking  to  a  congregation, 
but  here  it  is  so  frequent  that  it  grows  wearisome,  and  we  wish  the 
preacher  would  not  obtrude  himself  upon  us  so  insistently.  On  a  single 
page  the  pronouns  of  the  first  person  occur  nineteen  times.  The  words 
of  another  preacher  are  worthy  of  our  attention:  “Few  people  care 
for  sermons  which  deal  much  with  the  preacher’s  personal  experiences; 
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they  smack  too  easily  of  conceit.  .  .  .  pronouns  in  the  first  person, 
singular,  are  frequently  only  handles  by  which  an  indiscreet  man  turns 
himself  inside  out”  ( The  Contemporary  Christ,  by  Joseph  M.  M.  Gray, 
P-  63). 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

The  Non-Sense  of  Christian  Science.  By  Albert  Clark  Wyckoff. 

New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  1921.  8vo.,  pp.  269.  Price 

$L75- 

In  this  volume  we  have  a  careful  and  thorough  study  of  the  works 
of  Mrs.  Eddy,  together  with  those  of  authors  from  whom  she  very 
evidently  plagiarized.  The  book  is  well  written  and  shows  familiarity 
with  the  literature  that  has  appeared  on  the  subject.  We  agree  with 
the  publisher  that  “every  attack,  position  and  deduction  made  or  taken 
is  based  on  accurate  information  and  clearly  reasoned  arguments.” 

The  title  of  the  book  The  Non-Sense  of  Christian  Science  was  obvi¬ 
ously  suggested  by  Mrs.  Eddy’s  own  statement  that  “a  wrong  sense  of 
God,  man  and  creation  is  non-sense.”  In  his  first  chapter,  “Non-Sense 
Science,”  Mr.  Wyckoff  shows  how  convenient  for  Mrs.  Eddy’s  Non- 
Sense  Science  is  her  non-sense  world.  In  it,  through  a  new  kind  of 
magic,  words  may  be  emptied  of  their  natural  content  without  doing 
violence  to  the  laws  of  language,  contradictions  can  be  admitted,  ab¬ 
surdities  indulged  in  and  extravagant  claims  set  forth  without  having 
to  reckon  with  the  laws  of  logic  or  the  every  day  facts  of  human  ex¬ 
perience,  which  forever  govern  the  world  of  sense.  In  the  chapter  on 
“Non-sense  Science  and  the  Bible”  Mr.  Wyckoff  shows  the  duplicity 
of  Mrs.  Eddy  in  her  use  of  the  Bible.  She  claims  the  Bible  as  her  “only 
authority  and  guide,”  and  quotes  from  it  freely  in  her  Science  and 
Health.  But  this  professed  adherence  to  the  Bible  is  the  merest  pre¬ 
tence.  She  keeps  asserting  her  loyalty  to  the  Bible,  says  our  author,  for 
two  reasons:  “First,  it  disarms  suspicion;  second,  it  enables  her  to 
appropriate,  unimpaired,  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bible  as  the 
Word  of  God,  for  the  exclusive  support  of  her  Non-Sense  Science" 
(p.  60).  By  means  of  her  “Key  to  the  Scriptures”  and  the  “inner 
spiritual  meaning”  she  makes  the  Bible  mean  what  she  wants  it  to 
mean,  and  any  passage  which  she  cannot,  even  by  the  aid  of  her 
“key”  or  “inner  meaning”  make  to  fit  into  her  mould,  she  throws  out 
as  false,  and  blames  the  translator  for  its  presence  in  the  Bible.  Con¬ 
sequently,  whatever  she  may  say  about  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  and 
however  much  she  may  use  its  forms  and  phrases,  Science  and  Health 
“must  always  be  accepted  as  the  unquestioned  and  ultimate  Authority” 
(p.  52).  For  she  tells  us,  “Whatever  seems  true,  and  yet  contradicts 
Divine  Science  .  .  .  must  be,  and  is,  false.”  In  the  following  chapter, 
“Non-Sense  Christianity,”  Mrs.  Eddy’s  dishonesty  in  her  employment 
of  the  terms  God,  Christ  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  speaking  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  is  exposed.  “The  God  of  Christian 
Science  has  nothing  in  common”  says  Mr.  Wyckoff,  “with  the  God  of 
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the  Bible  or  of  historic  Christianity”  (p.  70).  God  is  “impersonal,” 
Christ  is  a  “divine  principle,”  the  Holy  Ghost  is  “divine  science,”  Sin 
is  a  “delusion,”  sickness  a  “wrong  or  false  belief”  (pp.  35,  193)  and, 
“Audible  prayer  and  petition,  asking  God  as  a  person,  for  things  is  a 
waste  of  time  and  words”  (p.  75).  In  discussing  “Non-Sense  Healing,” 
Mr.  Wyckoff  points  out  that  Mrs.  Eddy  not  only  opposed  the  healing 
of  medical  science,  but  opposed  even  more  bitterly  the  systems  of  faith 
cure  and  mind  cure.  “Physical  healing  in  Christian  Science,”  says  Mrs. 
Eddy,  “is  not  as  some  imagine  the  action  of  the  human  mind.”  “Various 
books  on  mental  healing  have  been  written,  most  of  them  incorrect  in 
theory  and  filled  with  plagiarisms  from  Science  and  Health.  They 
regard  the  human  mind  as  a  healing  agent,  whereas  this  mind  is  not 
a  factor  in  the  principle  of  Christian  Science.”  “Yet  many  Christian 
Scientists,  and  the  public  in  general,  speak  of  Christian  Science  healing,” 
says  our  author,  “as  though  it  were  a  system  of  healing  which  made 
intelligent  and  practical  use  of  the  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body” 
(p.  I23f). 

The  absurdity  of  the  claim  made  by  Mrs.  Eddy  that  “no  human  pen 
or  tongue  taught  me  the  science  in  this  book”  is  shown  in  the  chapter 
on  “Non-Sense  Revelations.”  Mrs.  Eddy  is  proved  to  have  been  a 
most  unscrupulous  plagiarist.  One  wonders  after  reading  this  chapter 
whether  she  really  originated  anything  of  importance  in  her  system. 
Her  letters  to  Dr.  Quimby  and  others,  and  the  way  she  changed  the 
date  of  her  supposed  revelations  when  hard  pressed  by  her  critics, 
effectually  disposes  of  her  claim  to  have  received  divine  revelations. 

The  chapter,  “Where  Non-Sense  Ceases,”  shows  that  in  the  world  of 
sense,  where  Mrs.  Eddy  was  dealing  with  ‘profit  and  loss,’  she  was  a 
shrewd  business  woman.  The  precepts  she  laid  down  for  her  followers 
in  Non-Sense  Science,  she  herself  completely  ignored  in  the  world  of 
sense.  A  woman  who  in  seven  years  could  make  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  by  posing  as  an  expert  in  subjects  she  had 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  was  no  fool  when  it  came  to  the  acquisition  of 
material  goods. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  in  discussing  “The  Psychology  of  its  Appeal,” 
Mr.  Wyckoff  takes  definite  issue  with  Mark  Twain,  who  felt  that  its 
appeal  was  “universal”  and  predicted  that  it  would  be  “in  1940  the 
governing  power  in  the  Republic — to  remain  that  permanently.”  He 
points  out  that  its  “non-sense  science”  is  a  “fatal  handicap,”  and  that 
the  psychologist  “discovers  something  distinctly  abnormal  in  the  mental 
make-up  of  the  person”  who  can  accept  it.  It  is  as  a  “Get-Health- 
Quick-Scheme”  that  it  makes  its  strongest  appeal.  But  even  as  such 
the  cost  item  is  prohibitive :  “The  material  universe  has  to  be  argued 
out  of  existence,  reason  dethroned,  the  human  mind  discarded  as  ‘noth¬ 
ing  claiming  to  be  something,’  the  physical  senses  have  to  be  denied 
their  right  to  give  any  testimony  as  to  what  is  true,  God  has  to  be 
changed  from  a  Person  into  a  Principle  with  all  the  loss  of  theistic 
faith  that  this  change  entails,  the  Christ  of  Christian  Science  ceases 
to  be  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  becomes  the  truth  of  mental  healing,  the 
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Holy  Spirit,  divine  science,  the  messages  of  the  Bible  writers,  even 
those  of  Jesus  Himself,  have  to  be  lost  and  Mrs.  Eddy’s  non-sense 
ideas  adopted  in  their  place,  all  human  knowledge  has  to  be  scrapped 
as  useless,  and  medical  science  destroyed  as  the  prolific  cause  of  dis¬ 
ease”  (pp.  266  f). 

Princeton.  D.  B.  Tomkins. 

The  Near  East:  Crossroads  of  The  World.  By  William  H.  Hall, 
Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department  of  the  Syrian  Protestant 
College,  Beirut,  Syria ;  etc.  With  a  Final  Chapter  by  James  L. 
Barton.  Educational  Department,  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of 
The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  New  York  City.  1920. 
Pp.  x.  230.  Cloth,  75c;  paper,  50c. 

There  are  some  50,000,000  people  in  the  Near  East:  Turks,  Ar¬ 
menians,  Greeks,  Kurds,  Arabs,  Syrians,  Jews,  Persians,  and  Egyp¬ 
tians.  If  the  world  were  but  a  single  empire.  Constantinople  would 
probably  be  its  capital.  These  people,  with  their  religions  and  their  in¬ 
tense  religiosity,  their  domestic  and  industrial  life,  with  a  centurv 
of  Christian  missions  among  them,  and  the  effects  of  the  educative 
influence  of  the  West,  are  briefly  and  interestingly  described  by  Mr. 
Hall,  whose  twenty-five  years  of  study  and  experience  afforded  him 
by  his  position  in  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Beirut,  make  him 
singularly  capable  of  Christian  sympathy  with  the  age-long  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  of  the  Orient. 

The  matter  of  mandatory  for  the  Near  East  is  barely  approached  by 
the  author  (pp.  191-2),  but  it  is  discussed  at  length  in  the  closing 
chapter,  written  by  Dr.  James  L.  Barton,  of  the  American  Board  of 
Missions,  who  details  reasons  why  the  United  States  should  assume 
these  mandatories,  adding  the  forceful  epigrams :  “Redemption  of 
Bible  lands  awaits  the  help  of  lands  that  have  the  Bible,”  and  “The 
Near  East  was  never  so  near”  (p.  221).  Without  any  doubt  what¬ 
ever,  of  all  times,  this  is  the  time  for  the  Christian  Church  to  study 
the  Near  East  and  her  present  relation  to  it.  The  present  study,  with 
its  sifted  and  up-to-date  bibliography,  is  a  capital  introduction. 

Hillsboro,  Ohio.  Benjamin  F.  Paist,  Jr. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 

The  United  States  and  Canada.  By  George  M.  Wrong,  Professor  of 
History  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  New  York,  Cincinnati: 
The  Abingdon  Press. 

This  is  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  before  the  Wesleyan  University 
on  the  George  Slocum  Bennett  Foundation.  The  choice  of  the  lecturer 
was  a  happy  one :  Professor  Wrong  knows  his  Canada  thoroughly,  he 
knows  English  history  also  and  the  vital  relation  of  the  Dominion  life 
and  that  of  the  United  States  with  the  historic  past  of  England.  Both 
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countries  have  passed  through  the  period  of  adolescence  and  both  have 
come  and  are  coming  to  understand  each  other  better,  and  it  is  perhaps 
true  as  Professor  Wrong  states,  that  they  of  the  North  country  know  us 
better  than  we  know  them.  The  Lecturer  traces  the  growth  of  Federal¬ 
ism  in  both  countries  and  shows  the  result  attained,  in  many  respects 
alike,  in  others  quite  different;  resulting  in  the  one  case  in  Federal 
government  through  a  written  constitution,  in  the  other  through  the 
unwritten  constitution  of  Great  Britain.  The  growth  of  individuality 
and  self-government  among  the  British  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  is 
fully  described.  Professor  Wrong  discusses  plainly  the  many  and  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  of  the  future  but  he  confidently  believes  that  these  two 
nations  with  a  common  language  and  a  common  inheritance  will  help 
to  solve  them.  The  lectures  are  a  valuable  addition  to  current  history 
and  will  do  much  to  bring  both  peoples  to  a  better  understanding. 

Ashbourne,  Pa.  Richard  Montgomery. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science, 
under  the  Direction  of  the  Departments  of  History,  Political 
Economy,  and  Political  Science.  Baltimore :  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press.  1920  and  1921.  Series  XXXVIII,  No.  2.  The  Amalga¬ 
mated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers.  By  Jesse  S. 
Robinson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  in  Carleton  College. 
8vo.,  pp.  vii.  156.  Series  XXXIX,  No.  2.  The  Rise  of  Cotton  Mills 
in  the  South.  By  Broadus  Mitchell,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Polit¬ 
ical  Economy.  8vo.,  pp.  vii,  272. 

Both  of  these  large  pamphlets  are  up  to  the  almost  uniquely  high 
standard  of  these  well  known  “Studies”;  but  they  differ  in  important 
respeots,  the  one  from  the  other.  Dr.  Robinson,  in  a  style  terse,  fault¬ 
less,  colorless,  with  much  detail,  sets  forth  the  essential  facts  as  to 
the  great  association  of  which  he  writes.  Dr.  Mitchel,  with  equal 
detail,  in  a  style  less  clear,  but  full  of  human  interest,  in  tracing  “the 
rise  of  Cotton  Mills  in  the  South,”  throws  much  light  on  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Period  and  on  the  history  of  the  Southern  States  in  general. 
Both  deserve  high  commendation. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 


PERIODICAL  LITERATURE 

American  Church  Monthly,  New  Brunswick,  April:  Richard  H. 
Nelson,  The  Mass  for  the  Masses;  Frederick  S.  Arnold,  What  is 
Broad  Churchmanship? ;  John  C.  McKim,  Christianity  and  Birth 
Control;  Elizabeth  M.  Bryan,  What  Should  the  Clergy  Preach?; 
William  S.  Bishop,  The  Atonement:  a  Jewel  and  its  Setting.  The 
Same,  May:  Charles  Fiske,  Church  Unity  and  Credal  Requirements; 
What  Should  the  Clergy  Preach  About?;  William  P.  Downes,  The 
Mystery  Religions  and  Christianity;  Hamilton  Schuyler,  The  Lord’s 
Service  for  the  Lord’s  Day.  The  Same,  June:  Charles  C.  Marshll, 
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Sacramentalism  and  Dr.  Leighton  Parks;  Bernard  I.  Bell,  The  Moral 
Revolt  of  the  Younger  Generation;  Frederick  S.  Arnold,  The  Y.  M. 
C.  A.;  Hamilton  Schuyler,  Spiritism  and  the  Anglican  Teaching  on 
the  Departed;  W.  E.  Glanville,  Science  and  the  Catholic  Faith. 

American  Journal  of  Philology,  Baltimore,  March:  R.  B.  Steele, 
Some  Roman  Elements  in  the  Tragedies  of  Seneca;  M.  Radin,  Secare 
Partis :  the  Early  Roman  Law  of  Execution  against  a  Debtor ;  Wil¬ 
fred  P.  Mustard,  Illustrations  of  Tibullus;  Eugene  S.  McArtney, 
Sex  Determination  and  Sex  Control  in  Antiquity ;  David  M.  Robinson, 
Note  on  Two  Inscriptions  from  Sinope;  W.  F.  Albright,  A  Misunder¬ 
stood  Syrian  Place-Name — Dana  and  Tyana. 

Anglican  Theological  Review,  New  York,  March:  Theodore  B. 
Foster,  The  Reconciliation  of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism;  Clar¬ 
ence  A.  Manning,  The  Russian  Sects;  Samuel  A.  B.  Mercer,  New 
Evidence  of  the  Origin  of  Israel’s  Laws;  F.  J.  Foakes-Jackson,  A 
Critique  of  Loisy’s  Commentary  on  Acts;  J.  F.  Springer,  Critical  Note 
on  Luke  1 :  64  and  39. 

Biblical  Review,  New  York,  April:  William  M.  McPheeters,  Our 
Lord  "Confesses”  his  Father;  C.  L.  Goodell,  The  Evangelism  for  the 
Times;  E.  G.  Sihler,  Disintegration  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  Augus¬ 
tine’s  "City  of  God”;  James  H.  Snowden,  The  Written  Word;  A.  T. 
Robertson,  Judas,  the  Minister  who  Betrayed  his  Lord. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  St.  Louis,  April:  Edouard  Naville,  Outlook  for 
Bible  Studies  in  Bible  Lands ;  J.  F.  Springer,  Order  of  Events  in 
Matthew  and  Mark;  Herbert  W.  Magoun,  Literary  Form  of  the  First 
Chapter  of  Genesis;  James  L.  Kelso,  Paul’s  Roman  Citizenship  as  Re¬ 
flected  in  his  Missionary  Experiences  and  his  Letters;  W.  H.  Griffith 
Thomas,  Evolution  and  the  Supernatural. 

Catholic  Historical  Review,  Washington,  January:  Victor  Gar- 
riere,  La  Societe  d’Histoire  Ecclesiastique  de  la  France;  Thomas  P. 
Phelan,  Catholic  Patriotism  in  Revolutionary  Days.  The  Same, 
April :  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Catholic  Historical  Society;  Joseph  A.  Schabert,  The  Ludwig-Mis- 
sionsverein;  William  P.  H.  Kitchin,  A  Pope-Philosopher  of  the  Tenth 
Century. 

Church  Quarterly  Review,  London,  April :  C.  F.  d’Arcy,  Who  are 
Members  of  the  Church?;  Richard  Hanson,  Anglicism  and  Modem 
Problems;  Fra.ncis  Aveling,  The  Science  of  Psychology;  A.  A.  Cock, 
The  Problem  of  Prayer;  W.  J.  Ferrar,  A  Philosopher  to  his  Wife: 
Porphyry  ad  Marcellam  ;  H.  Maurice  Relton,  Immortality  and  Resur¬ 
rection;  E.  H.  Pearce,  Worcester  Institutions  of  Six  Centuries  Ago; 
Medieval  Contributions  to  Modern  Civilization. 

East  &  West,  London,  April:  C.  R.  Purser,  A  Christian  Hermit 
in  Burma;  E.  F.  Brown,  The  Brahmo  Smaj ;  F.  H.  Hawkins,  The 
Union  Medical  College  of  Peking;  N.  Lascelles  Ward,  The  Oriental 
Problem  in  British  Columbia ;  D.  A.  Hunter,  The  Race  Problem  in 
South  Africa;  M.  E.  Perfitt,  The  Indians  in  the  West  Indies; 
K.  Hosokai,  Monarchy  and  Democracy  in  Japan. 
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Expositor,  London,  March:  J.  K.  Mozley,  The  Theology  of  Dr. 
Forsyth;  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  One  Jot  or  Tittle;  H.  R.  Mackintosh, 
Attitude  of  God  to  Sin;  C.  J.  Cadoux,  Quest  for  John  the  Elder; 
J.  M.  Shaw,  Does  Prayer  Count  in  World  of  Law?;  J.  E.  Roberts, 
Jesus  and  Baptism;  G.  H.  Whitaker,  Hebrews  4:  2  and  Romans  io:i6f¥. 
The  Same,  April:  James  Stalker,  Hamack’s  “Marcion”;  A.  E.  Garvie, 
Fact  of  Christ  and  Faith  in  God;  E.  H.  Askwith,  Psalms  in  Times  of 
Sickness;  Frank  Granger,  Jesus  the  Village  Poet;  J.  H.  Leckie,  Apoca¬ 
lypse  and  Atonement;  G.  H.  Whitaker,  Welcoming  the  "Continuing 
and  Progressive  Unveiling”  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Same,  May:  J.  B. 
Baillie,  Thoughts  on  Religion ;  Rendel  Harris,  Dilemma  and  the 
Gospels;  W.  J.  Ferrar,  A  Study  of  St.  Paul;  W.  M.  Clow,  Preaching 
of  Chrysostom;  Newport  J.  D.  White,  Doctrine  of  Creation  according 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  J.  R.  Mantey,  New  Translation  for 
Conjunctions  in  the  Greek  New  Testament;  Ed.  Koenig,  The  So-called 
“Popular  Religion  of  Israel.” 

Expository  Times,  Edinburgh,  March:  Notes  of  Recent  Exposition; 
H.  J.  Flowers,  Convicting  Power  of  the  Spirit;  Vincent  Taylor, 
Proto-Luke ;  John  H.  Maclean,  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  through  a 
Missionary’s  Eyes;  Arnold  Brooks,  Salvation  and  Loss  in  the  Story 
of  Zaccheus.  The  Same,  April:  Notes  of  Recent  Exposition;  F.  Bert¬ 
ram  Clogg,  Is  the  Statement  of  the  One  Faith  in  the  Form  of  a  Creed 
necessary  or  desirable  in  the  Re-united  Church?;  D.  M.  M’Intyre, 
The  Earliest  Witness  to  the  Gospel  Story ;  J.  Rendel  Harris,  A 
Singular  Reading  of  Codex  B  justified;  A.  M.  Pope,  The  Forensic  In¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Cross;  W.  D.  Niven,  Recent  Foreign  Theology. 
The  Same,  May:  Notes  of  Recent  Exposition;  Edward  S.  Forster, 
The  Papyri  and  the  New  Testament;  Arthur  J.  Gossip,  The  Prince  of 
Believers;  T.  Nicklin,  The  Angel  of  God  or  God  the  King? 

Harvard  Theological  Review,  Cambridge,  April:  Hans  Windisch, 
Literature  of  the  New  Testament,  1914-1920. 

Homiletic  Review,  New  York,  April:  John  W.  Buckham,  How 
Shall  we  Interpret  the  Bible?;  Wesley  R.  Wells,  Influence  of  Beliefs 
on  Life;  Fred  Smith,  Mystical  Quality  of  the  Fourth  Gospel;  Henry 
A.  Atkinson,  Interchange  Commission  of  the  Churches.  The  Same, 
May:  Euphemia  Drysdale,  Woman  and  the  Ministry;  G.  Studdert 
Kennedy,  Rational  Belief  in  Progress;  Worth  M.  Tippy,  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Mormon  Ward  and  Literature  on  Community  Organization ; 
John  E.  McFadyen,  Prophets  and  Kings  in  Judah  (Southern  King¬ 
dom).  The  Same,  June:  Henry  F.  Cope,  Week  Day  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion;  John  Moore,  The  Two  Poles  of  the  Spiritual  Life;  Fred  Smith, 
An  Evocative  Environment ;  George  R.  Wells,  Certain  Aspects  of 
Theological  Education ;  William  J.  Bryan,  Moses  vs.  Darwin ; 
S.  Parkes  Cadman,  Darwin’s  theory  of  Natural  Selection. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Concord,  April:  Yu-lan  Fung,  Why 
China  has  no  Science;  Norman  Boardman,  Logic  and  Ethics;  Helen 
Wodehouse,  “Real  Life”;  Rexford  J.  Tugwell,  Guild  Socialism  and  the 
Industrial  Future;  Robert  J.  Hutcheon,  Speculation,  Legitimate  and 
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Illegitimate;  Daniel  B.  Leary,  Modern  World  Order  and  the  Original 
Nature  of  Man. 

Irish  Theological  Quarterly,  Dublin,  April:  William  Moran, 
Charismatic  Ministry  in  the  Primitive  Church;  Michael  Tierney, 
Origins  of  Orphism ;  Aug.  Bludau,  Comma  Johanneum;  J.  J.  Mc- 
Namee,  Witness  of  St.  Ignatius,  Martyr;  Paul  Walsh,  Wolfe  Tone 
and  the  Irish  Catholics. 

Journal  of  Negro  History,  Washington,  April:  Alrutheus  A.  Tay¬ 
lor,  Negro  Congressmen  a  Generation  after;  Walter  H.  Brooks, 
Priority  of  the  Silver  Bluff  Church  and  its  Promoters ;  A.  F.  Fokeer, 
Negroes  in  Mauritius. 

Journal  of  Religion,  Chicago,  March :  James  H.  Tufts,  Religion’s 
Place  in  Securing  a  Better  World  Order ;  George  Cross,  The  Stake  of 
Protestantism  in  the  Christian  Union  Movement;  Paul  Hutchison, 
Christian  Division — a  Prior  Claim ;  S.  W.  Dyde,  Church  Union  in 
Canada — from  a  Presbyterian  Standpoint;  Harold  R.  Willouhhby, 
The  Next  Step  in  New  Testament  Study;  A.  Eustace  Hayden,  The 
Significance  of  the  Mystic’s  Experience;  Gerald  B.  Smith,  The  Re¬ 
construction  of  Religious  Loyalty.  The  Same,  May:  Alonzo  W. 
Fortune,  The  Kentucky  Campaign  against  the  Teaching  of  Evolution; 
Carl  Zollman,  Constitutional  and  Legal  Status  of  Religion  in  Public 
Education ;  Gerald  B.  Smith,  Can  Christianity  Welcome  Freedom  of 
Teaching?;  F.  C.  Burkitt,  The  Religion  of  the  Manichees;  Clarence 
M.  Chase,  Dilemna  of  Social  Religion ;  F.  L.  Hawkes  Pott,  The  In¬ 
tellectual  and  Social  Crisis  in  China ;  Laurens  H.  Seelye,  An  Experi¬ 
ment  in  Religious  Association. 

Journal  of  the  Society  of  Oriental  Research,  Chicago,  October: 
Stephan  Langdon,  A  Hymn  of  Eridu ;  Herbert  H.  Gowen,  “Sound" 
Terms  and  “Shine”  Terms;  Stephan  Langdon,  The  Incantation  Title 
E-NU-SHUB;  Samuel  A.  B.  Mercer,  Late  Babylonian  Morals:  Fred  T. 
Kelly,  Stray  Notes  on  the  “A”  Class  Segholates;  Stephan  Langdon, 
Assyriological  Notes. 

Journal  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  Philadelphia,  March: 
Annual  Report  of  the  Society ;  Manuscript  Accessions,  1921 ;  Harry  T. 
Stock,  Journal  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Lemuel  Foster,  II;  William  P. 
White,  A  Family  Fruitful  in  Ministers’  Wives;  S.  Gordon  Smyth, 
Pioneer  Presbyterians  of  New  Providence,  Virginia. 

Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  London,  January:  Abb£  J.  Bes- 
sieres,  La  Tradition  Manuscrite  de  la  Correspondance  de  Saint  Basile 
(Edited  by  C.  H.  Turner)  ;  B.  W.  Bacon,  Marcion,  Papias,  and  the 
“Elders”;  F.  H.  Colson,  Notes  on  Justin  Martyr,  Apology  I;  R.  A. 
Aytoun,  The  Servant  of  the  Lord  in  the  Targum;  M.  R.  James, 
Robert  Grosseteste  on  the  Psalms ;  J.  H.  Baxter,  On  a  Place 
in  St.  Augustine’s  Rule;  F.  C.  Burkitt,  ‘The  Solution  of  the 
Synoptic  Problem’;  F.  W.  Buckler,  Two  Instances  of  KhiY at  in  the 
Bible.  The  Same,  April:  Abbe  J.  Bessieres,  La  Tradition  Manuscrite 
de  la  Correspondance  de  Saint  Basile  (Edited  by  C.  H.  Turner)  ; 
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T.  Stephenson,  Fresh  Light  on  the  Synoptic  Problem;  A.  E.  Brooke, 
The  Problem  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles;  F.  C.  Burkitt,  Pistis  Sophia; 
A.  Souter,  A  lost  leaf  of  the  Codex  Palatinus  (e)  of  the  Old-Latin 
Gospels  recovered;  D.  S.  Sharp,  Lexical  Notes  from  Epictetus. 

London  Quarterly  Review,  London,  April :  John  Telford,  Robert, 
Marquis  of  Salisbury;  C.  J.  Wright,  Christianity  and  Healing  “Mira¬ 
cles”;  Edgar  J.  Bradford,  The  War  Pope;  W.  J.  Ferrar,  Cornish  Saints 
and  Kings;  A.  G.  Curnow,  Judaism  in  the  Church  of  Today;  E.  J.  B. 
Kirtlan,  Relation  of  Sin  and  Fate  in  Anglo-Saxon  Literature;  T.  H.  S. 
Escott,  Services  of  Song  and  Work. 

Lutheran  Church  Review,  Philadelphia,  April:  Charles  M.  Jacobs, 
Economic  Background  of  the  Reformation;  Henry  Offermann,  The 
Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  I;  C.  Theodore  Benze,  Worship  of  the 
French  Church;  John  C.  Mattes,  The  Impeccability  of  our  Lord; 
Emil  E.  Fischer,  Christian  Ethics  of  Industrialism ;  Jeremiah  J. 
Schindel,  Catechization ;  George  Drach,  The  Return  of  the  German 
Missionaries. 

Lutheran  Quarterly,  Gettysburg,  April:  John  Aberly,  The  India 
Mission,  1911-  1920;  Leander  S.  Keyser,  Profound  Moral  Teaching  of 
the  Old  Testament;  E.  D.  Weigle,  History  of  Catechisation ;  L.  Frank¬ 
lin  Gruber,  The  Einstein  Theory;  George  N.  Mendenhall,  Logos 
Idea  in  Philosophy  and  Theology;  E.  G.  Sihler,  The  Missouri  Synod; 
E.  H.  Klotsche,  Study  of  Ancient  Languages  and  its  Place  in  Minis¬ 
terial  Education;  T.  B.  Stork,  Philopantry;  Leander  S.  Keyser,  The 
Shorter  Bible  and  its  Authors. 

Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  Richmond,  April :  Warren  A.  Candler, 
Ministerial  Orders  of  Episcopal  Methodism;  Charles  0.  Jones,  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopacy;  J.  A.  Phillips,  “The  Holy  Catholic  Church”; 
Clifford  G.  Thompson,  Prolegomena  of  Empirical  Methodist  The¬ 
ology;  Edward  G.  Mackay,  The  New  Era  in  Ireland;  William  W. 
Sweet,  John  Wesley,  Tory;  A.  H.  Shannon,  Racial  Integrity  of  the 
American  Negro;  W.  P.  King,  The  Fundamental  Faith;  J.  E.  Godbey, 
Are  We  Losing  the  Sense  of  Sin ;  Charles  L.  Brooks,  Recrudescence 
of  Paganism;  John  C.  Montgomery,  My  Brother,  the  Higher  Critic. 

Moslem  World,  New  York,  April:  Samuel  M.  Zwemer,  Vanquished 
yet  Victorious;  H.  Weitbrecht  Stanton,  Christ  and  Controversy; 
John  T.  Ritson,  Bible  among  Moslems;  Murray  T.  Titus,  Mysticism 
and  Saint  Worship  in  India;  Jenny  D.  Mayer,  Turkistan — a  neglected 
Mission  Field;  King  Birge,  Jelal  ud-Din  Rumi;  C.  Stanley  G.  Mylrea, 
An  Ancient  Account  of  India  and  China;  E.  Elder,  Christians  and 
Arabic  Writing;  Ethel  Putney,  Seen  from  a  Stamboul  Day  School; 
Annie  van  Sommer,  Monthly  Prayer  Cycle. 

New  Church  Life,  Lancaster,  May:  N.  D.  Pendleton,  Two  Philos- 
phies;  Albert  Bjorck,  A  Phase  of  New  Church  Education;  J.  S. 
Pryke,  Swedenborg — Citizen  of  two  Worlds.  The  Same,  June:  Wal¬ 
ter  E.  Brickman,  Teaching  Doctrine  to  Boys  and  Girls;  E.  E. 
Iungerich,  Loan-Spheres  for  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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Open  Court,  Chicago,  April:  T.  V.  Smith,  Needed — a  Substitute 
for  Salvation ;  Cornelia  S.  Hulst,  Homer  and  the  Prophets,  or  Homer 
and  Now;  T.  Swann  Harding,  Greatest  Faith  of  All. 

Reformed  Church  Review,  Lancaster,  April :  Henry  K.  Miller, 
The  Gospel  Message  to  Pagans ;  A.  S.  Zerbe,  Doctrine  of  the  Super¬ 
natural  Conception  of  Christ ;  A.  E.  Truxal,  Failure  of  the  Darwinian 
Method;  David  Dunn,  Christian  View  of  Work;  George  W.  Gilmore, 
Japanese  in  Korea. 

Review  and  Expositor,  Louisville,  April :  S.  J.  Porter,  The  Gospel 
Foci;  B.  D.  Hahn,  The  Evolutionary  Hypothesis;  James  Dunlop, 
Place  of  the  Resurrection  in  Baptist  Teaching;  J.  R.  Arkroyd,  The 
Christ  Myth  Theory;  A.  D.  Belden,  Guardian  of  the  Gate;  W.  E. 
Henry,  A  Coming  Test. 

Southwestern  Journal  of  Theology,  Seminary  Hill,  April:  B.  H. 
Carroll,  Justification;  W.  E.  Denham,  The  Destruction  of  the  Race; 
R.  T.  Bryan,  Some  Chinese  Characteristics;  Walter  E.  Kimbrough, 
Pelagius  and  Pelagianism ;  H.  E.  Dana,  Authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures;  J.  B.  Tidwell,  Science  and  Christianity. 

Union  Seminary  Review,  Richmond,  April:  Walter  W.  Moore.  In 
His  Image — A  Review;  Edward  Mack,  Origin  of  Paul’s  Religion — A 
Review;  J.  Gray  McAllister,  The  Book  of  Ruth;  J.  B.  Bisceglia, 
What  has  Italy  Contributed  to  the  Triumph  of  the  Reformation?; 
Herbert  S.  Turner,  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland  Prior  to  the  Re¬ 
formation. 

Yale  Review,  New  Haven,  April:  Wilbur  Cross.  The  New  Fiction; 
John  Drinkwater,  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson;  Charles  Seymour, 
French  Policy  and  American  Opinion ;  Charles  Merz,  Personalities  at 
the  Arms  Conference;  Chang  Hsin-Hai,  China  and  the  True  Inter¬ 
nationalism;  Winston  Churchill,  An  Uncharted  Way;  Donald  A. 
Laird,  Educating  the  Superior  Child ;  Leo  Pasvolsky,  The  Reunifica¬ 
tion  of  Russia;  Samuel  Spring,  A  New  Constitution;  W.  M.  Letts, 
The  First  Dramatic  Critic. 

Biblica,  Roma,  3:2:  A.  Fernandez,  Aspecto  moral  de  la  conquista 
de  Canaan;  H.  Hopfl,  Das  Chanukafest;  A.  Sxoj,  Veteroslavicae  ver- 
siones  Evangeliorum  pro  critica  et  exegesi  s.  textus  momentum;  A.  VaC- 
cari,  Uno  scritto  di  Gregorio  d’Elvira  tra  gli  spurii  di  S.  Girolamo ; 
C.  Meyer,  Ziir  Entstehungsgeschichte  des  Buches  Judith;  P.  Jouon, 
Quelques  hebraismes  de  syntaxe  dans  le  ier  livre  des  Maccabees ; 
P.  Jouon,  Exemples  de  Waw  omis  dans  le  texte  massoretique ;  F.  Pel- 
ster,  Zu  den  exegetischen  Scriften  des  Alexander  v.  Hales. 

Bilychnis,  Roma,  Febbraio-Marzo :  G.  Bastianelli,  La  polifonia 
religiosa,  il  canto  gregoriano  e  la  Ghiesa  Romana  nel  medioevo  e  nel 
Rinascimento ;  F.  Momigliano,  Ebraismo  e  Cristianesimo ;  G.  Ban- 
chetti,  Cristianesimo  ed  Ebraismo.  The  Same,  Aprile:  X.  Mos- 
cardelli,  II  mio  credo;  R.  Nazzari,  Xemesi;  L.  Ventura,  L'ottava 
virtu :  l’umilita. 

Ciencia  Tomista,  Madrid,  Marzo-Abril:  Luis  Alonso-Getino,  El 
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primer  manuscrito  Castellano  sobre  la  vida  y  obras  de  Santo  Tomas  de 
Aquino;  Reginaldus  M.  Schultes,  Responsio  ad  “Respuesta  a  un 
estudio  historico”;  Arboleya  Martinez,  De  la  accion  social — Los  er- 
rores  de  monsenor  Pottier;  Jose  M.  G.  S.  Grain,  San  Ignacia,  martir, 
y  el  Cristianismo  primitivo.  The  Same,  Mayo-Junio:  V.  Beltran  de 
Heredia,  La  fiesta  de  Santo  Tomas  en  la  tradicion  universitaria  es- 
panola;  Francisco  Marin-Sola,  Si  los  hechos  dogmaticos  son  de  fe 
divina;  Jose  M.  G.  S.  Grain,  San  Ignacia,  martir,  etc.  (concluded); 
Venancio  d.  Carro,  La  naturaleza  de  la  gracia  y  el  realismo  mistico. 

Gereformeerd  Theologisch  Tijdschrift,  Aalten,  Maart:  G.  B. 
Bavinck,  Welke  zijn  de  oorzaken  van  het  kerkelijk-gescheiden  leven  der 
Gereformeerden  in  Nederland?;  J.  Waterink,  Proeve  eener  Catalog- 
iseering  van  de  in  1921  in  Nederland  verschenen  boeken  en  geschriften 
van  theologischen  aard. 

Logos,  Napoli,  Gennaio-Marzo :  G.  Della  Valle,  II  tempo  e  la 
scala  qualitativa  dei  valori;  A.  Pastore,  Nuovi  orrizzonti  della  filosofia 
teoretica  in  relazione  alia  teoria  della  relativita ;  W.  Riley,  American 
realism  and  its  critics;  A.  Aliotta,  La  dialettica  in  Hegel  e  nei  nuovi 
hegeliani. 

Nieuwe  Theologische  Studien,  Groningen,  vu/2:  A.  G.  Roos,  Volk- 
stellingen  in  Egypte,  en  Lukas  2:1-5;  J.  Th.  Ubbink,  Kai  eminen 
ep’auton  John  1:32;  G.  P.  Marang,  Bijbelsche  munten;  H.  U.  Meij- 
boom,  Het  Schrift-gebruik  van  Origenes :  W.  J.  Aalders,  Tweeerlei 
Modernisme;  H.  M.  van  Nes,  Zending  buiten  en  binnen  de  Christen- 
heid.  The  Same,  v:3:De  Nieuwe  Bijbelvertaling,  Eerste  brief  van 
Petrus;  M.  Ariens  Kappers,  Perspectivieven  van  religieuse  volkskunde; 
W.  J.  Aalders,  Tweeerlei  Modernisme,  ii.  The  Same,  v  14:  De  Nieuwe 
Bijbelvertaling,  Paulus’  Brief  aan  de  Galatiers :  F.  M.  Th.  Bohl, 
Nieuwe  werken  op  Oud-Testamentisch  terrein ;  M.  van  Rhijn,  Albert 
Hauck  en  zijn  “Kirchengeschichte  Deutschlands.” 

Revue  d’Ascetique  et  de  Mystique,  Paris,  Avril :  Louis  Peeters,  Le 
surnaturel  dans  la  vie  de  S.  Jean  Berchmans;  H.  Watrigant,  La  medi¬ 
tation  et  l’ecole  des  freres  de  la  vie  commune;  J.  de  Guibert,  Trois 
definitions  de  theologie  mystique;  J.  Souilhe,  La  mystique  de  Plotin. 

Revue  d’Histoire  et  de  Philosophie  religieuses,  Strasbourg,  Janvier- 
Fevrier:  G.  Baldensperger,  “II  a  rendu  temoignage  devant  Ponce 
Pilate” ;  M.  Pradines,  L’association  des  idees  et  l’origine  des  idees 
mystiques.  The  Same,  Mars-Avril :  G.  Baldensperger,  “II  a  rendu 
temoignage  devant  Ponce  Pilate”  (suite)  ;  C.  Blondel,  La  Psychan- 
alyse;  P.  Lobstein,  Propter  Christum. 

Revue  de  Theologie  et  de  Philosophie,  Lausanne,  Janvier-Mars : 
Paul  Wernle,  Pascal  et  l’apologetique  chretienne;  Arnold  Reymond, 
Apropos  de  Pascal ;  Emile  Lombard,  De  quelques  points  de  methode. 

Revue  des  Sciences  Philosophiques  et  Theologiques,  Paris,  Avril: 
R.  Bernard,  La  critique  aristotelicienne  de  l’intelligence;  J.  Paquier, 
L’orthodoxie  de  la  “Theologie  germanique.” 

Rivista  Trimestrale  di  Studi  Filosofici  e  Religiosi,  Perugia,  iii.i: 
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G.  Furlani,  Uno  scolio  d’Eusebio  d’Alessandro  alle  categorie  d’Aristo- 
tele,  in  versione  siraca ;  R.  Pettazzoni,  il  monoteismo  nella  storia  delle 
religioni ;  G.  Saitta,  La  dignita  umana  nella  filosofia  di  Marsilio  Ficino ; 
G.  Furlani,  Una  risalah  di  al-Kindi  sull’anima ;  M.  Fermi,  S.  Paolo 
negli  Apologisti  greci  del  II  secolo. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  katholische  Theologie,  Innsbruck,  xlvi :  2:  Josef 
Wilpert,  Wahre  und  falsche  Auslegung  der  altchristlichen  Sarkoph- 
agskulpturen ;  Franz  Pelster,  Thomas  von  Sutton  O.  Pr.,  ein  Oxforder 
Verteidiger  der  thomistischen  Lehre;  Josef  Lindner,  Die  absolute 
Wahrheit  der  hi.  Schrift  nach  der  Lehre  der  Enzyklika  Papst  Benedikts 
XV,  “Spiritus  Paraclitus.” 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Theologie  und  Kirche,  Tubingen,  30:  2:  Th.  Stein- 
mann,  Berechtigung  und  Grenzen  der  intuitiven  Erkenntnis;  Robert 
Winkler,  Die  Probleme  der  Zwei-Naturenlehre ;  Dr.  Dyrssen,  Ueber 
die  religiose  Grundstimmung  der  Romantik  und  ihre  Gefahren. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  PAUL’S  RELIGION 

By  J.  Gresham  Machen.  The  James  Sprunt  Lectures  delivered  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1921.  Cloth;  8vo.  Price  $3.00. 

“It  is  not  often  that  we  have  had  the  privilege  of  reviewing  a  book,  dealing 
with  so  important  a  theme,  so  worthy  of  praise  both  as  regards  its  scholar¬ 
ship  and  its  literary  excellence.”— Samuel  G.  Craig,  in  The  Presbyterian. 

“An  able,  impartial,  and  altogether  very  valuable  discussion  of  the  sources 
and  nature  of  the  Pauline  theology  .  .  .  ” — The  Expository  Times. 

“Professor  Machen  has  published  a  book  which  has  a  place  and  value  of 
its  own.  His  eight  chapters  are  a  sustained,  trenchant  argument  .  .  .  ” 
James  Moffat,  in  The  British  Weekly. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  LUKE 

An  Exposition.  By  Charles  R.  Erdman,  Professor  of  Practical  Theology, 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Philadelphia:  The  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Publication.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  229.  Cloth  $1.00  net. 

This  volume  is  uniform  with  the  commentaries  by  the  same  author  on  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  the  Gospel  of  John,  The  Acts  and 
The  General  Epistles. 

“These  volumes  are  expository  and  practical,  not  critical  or  controversial; 
yet  the  author  is  acquainted  with  the  critical  hypotheses,  and  always  treats 
the  Holy  Scriptures  from  the  positive,  evangelical  viewpoint.  This  positive 
way  of  treating  the  Bible  is  cumulative  in  its  effect  on  faith,  causing  the 
reader  more  and  more  to  feel  that  the  Bible  is  its  own  best  witness;  that 
such  relevant,  satisfying  and  sublime  teaching  could  have  only  a  supra-mun- 
dane  Source;  that  the  unity  of  Biblical  teaching  could  not  have  come  from 
a  jargon  of  variant  human  voices,  but  must  have  had  only  one  ultimate 
Author,  namely,  the  Holy  Ghost.” — The  Bible  Champion. 

THE  WALL  AND  THE  GATES 

By  J.  Ritchie  Smith.  Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1919.  8vo.,  pp. 

278.  Price  $1.50  net. 

“Some  Sermons  are  edifying  and  some  are  otherwise.  This  book  belongs 
emphatically  in  the  former  class.  There  is  instruction,  consolation,  enthusi¬ 
asm,  encouragement,  visions  and  foundations  for  everyone.  To  glance  at 
its  table  of  contents  inspires  hope;  a  perusal  of  its  pages  deepens  faith,  and 
to  sit  with  it  for  an  evening  makes  one  feel  stronger  and  nearer  to  his 
Master  when  he  gets  down  upon  his  knees.  There  is  scholarship  and  liter¬ 
ature  in  happy  combination.  The  Scriptures  are  richly  interpreted  and  the 
spirituality  of  the  book  will  commend  it  to  all  who  love  God.” — The  United 
Presbyterian. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  BOOK  OF  DANIEL 

A  Discussion  of  the  Historical  Questions.  By  Rorert  Dick  Wilson.  New 
York  and  London:  G.  F.  Putnam’s  Sons;  The  Knickerbocker  Press,  1917. 
8vo,  pp.  xvi,  402.  Price,  $3.50. 

“It  is  difficult  within  a  short  space  to  give  an  adequate  account  of  the  way 
in  which  Professor  Wilson  acquits  himself  in  the  task  of  meeting  all  the 
objections  that  adroit  and  learned  combatants  have  been  alleging  with  a  view 
to  undermine  faith  in  the  historical  character  of  Daniel  and  his  prophecies. 
He  seems  always  to  take  the  statements  of  some  at  least  of  the  Higher 
Critics  almost  more  seriously  than  the  critics  themselves,  and  then  institutes 
an  inquiry  about  as  thorough  as  in  the  nature  of  the  case  is  possible,  with 
the  result  that  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that  after  all  the  Destructive 
Critics  have  mistaken  their  own  ipse  dixits  for  evidence,  and  baseless  as¬ 
sumptions  for  the  conclusions  of  an  inductive  science.” — John  R.  Mackay,  in 
The  Monthly  Record  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

ELECTION 

By  Benjamin  B.  Warfield.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica¬ 
tion,  1918.  i6mo,  pp.  22.  Price,  Ten  cents. 

"A  strong,  forceful  and  instructive  setting  forth  of  the  Scripture  teaching 
as  to  this  great  doctrine  of  divine  grace.” — The  Herald  and  Presbyter. 


